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THE PACT OF KONOPISHT 


KAISER AND ARCHDUKE: JUNE 12, 1914 


Since August 1914 the energies of the Allies have been so con- 
centrated upon the actual waging of the War, that little thought 
has been given to an event which preceded by less than three 
weeks its immediate cause—the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand and of the Duchess of Hohenberg at Sarajevo. 
That event was the visit of the German Emperor and Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz to the Archduke and the Duchess at their 
castle of Konopisht in Bohemia, on June 12,1914. The Archduke 
was an enthusiastic gardener, and the reason for the visit was 
semi-officially declared to be the Kaiser’s wish to see the 
Konopisht gardens in full bloom. The Austrian and German 
Press was filled with effusions upon the Imperial and Archducal 
‘Midsummer day’s dream.’ The Archduke’s liking for Dread- 
noughts and the presence of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz_moved, 
for instance, the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna to hope that ‘ the 
roses of the garden of Konopisht will not on some future day be 
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made into a bouquet of taxes.’ But no indication of any plans 
discussed or of arrangements made between Emperor and Arch- 
duke was ever allowed to transpire. 

In an article entitled ‘The Quintessence of Austria’ in the 
October number of the Edinburgh Review I wrote : 


Much light might be shed on the tragedy of Sarajevo and on the pre- 
paration of the European War, could it ever be known exactly what passed 
at Konopisht amid the Archduke’s rose gardens during the visit paid to 
him there by the German Emperor and Grand Admiral von Tirpitz in 
June 1914. We know only the externals of those fateful days. 


Since then, a correspondent, whose position and antecedents 
entitle his statements to careful examination, has sent me a 
lengthy account, for the accuracy of which he vouches, of an 
agreement which he alleges to have been made between the Em- 
peror and the Archduke at Konopisht. It should be said that 
my correspondent had no knowledge of what I had written in the 
Edinburgh Review. He writes: 

‘You will remember that on July 1, 1900, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand married, at the castle of Reichstadt in 
Bohemia, the Countess Sophie Chotek, a member of an 
ancient Bohemian family who had been lady-in-waiting to 
the Archduchess Isabella, wife of the Archduke Frederick. 
The marriage was preceded by a long and bitter contest 
between the Archduke, the Emperor Francis Joseph, and the 
whole Austrian Imperial Family. At last the Archduke 
succeeded in extorting the indispensable consent of the 
Emperor. The conditions on which the consent was given 
were, however, particularly humiliating for the Archduke and 
his bride. Not only was the marriage to be morganatic, inas- 
much as the Hapsburg Family Law recognises only marriages 
between parties of equal rank, but the Archduke was com- 
pelled to swear solemnly before all the other Archdukes and 
the dignitaries of both halves of the Monarchy, in the 
presence of the Emperor, that after succeeding to the throne 
he would never attempt to change the Family Law or seek to 
open for his children the succession to the throne. This 
solemn oath of renunciation was, by the Emperor’s decision, 
submitted to the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments. The 
Austrian Parliament placed it formally on record; the 
Hungarian Parliament incorporated it in Hungarian 
constitutional law. 

‘This irrevocable act always weighed upon the Arch- 
duke’s mind, and made the position of his wife especially 
painful. As time went on, and particularly after the birth of 
his children, his resentment grew. He made every effort to 
induce the Emperor to modify the terms of the renunciation 
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and to raise the Countess Chotek—who, on her marriage, had 
received the title of Princess Hohenberg—to the rank of Arch- 
duchess. Prayers, pressure, stormy scenes were all in vain. 
The only concession that could be wrung from the Emperor 
was the elevation of the Princess Hohenberg to the rank of 
Duchess, and this was only granted after the humili- 
ations daily inflicted upon her by the members of the 
Imperial Family had led to an open breach between the 
Archduke and the Court. The implacable etiquette of the 
Court of Vienna rendered these humiliations patent to the 
whole of Austrian society. At last the Archduke revolted, 
and Vienna rang with stories of his indignation. He rarely 
appeared at Court save in exceptional circumstances and by 

igect order of the Emperor. His relations with the other 
members of the Imperial Family became more and more 
strained, and degenerated into fierce hatred on both sides. 
The idea became intolerable to him that his children, whom 
he worshipped, should, after his death, be the subjects of his 
younger brother’s son, the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, 
whom in his heart of hearts he regarded as a usurper. This 
feeling was not assuaged by the influence of his wife. 

‘The German Emperor had for some years played upon 
this psychological situation. Feeling that the Duchess of 
Hohenberg would be his future ally, he covered her with 
attentions and courteous marks of esteem. He was the first 
of the great sovereigns of Europe to receive her as an Arch- 
duchess, and though her visit with the Archduke to Potsdam 
in November 1909 did not pass off without some minor 
hitches, it prepared the ground for the scheme which was to 
be ratified at Konopisht. 

‘The.German Emperor has always dreamed of extending 
the German Empire to the Adriatic and of bringing the 
German provinces of Austria into the German Imperial Con- 
federation. | What a triumph for the secular efforts of the 
House of Hohenzollern if Austria could be made another 
Bavaria, and the proud House of Hapsburg be reduced to the 
position of the Wittelsbachs and the Wettins! Words 
adroitly whispered into the ear of the Duchess of Hohenberg 
at Potsdam prepared the mind of the Archduke. They 
fomented, on the one hand, his resentment towards the 
Austrian Imperial Family and towards his eventual successor, 
Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, and on the other they 
flattered his paternal ambition. At Konopisht the Kaiser 
opened to the Archduke Francis Ferdinand a magnificent 
horizon and spread out before him a grandiose plan which 
promised presently to place his sons Maximilian and Ernest 
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at the head of two vast realms in Eastern and Central 
Europe. BY. 

‘The conception was grandiose, but appeared neverthe- 
less not impracticable. Russia was to be provoked to a war 
for which Germany and Austria were ready. France was to 
be reduced to impotence by a few vigorous strokes. The 
abstention of England was considered certain. The main 
object of the visit paid by Francis Ferdinand and the Duchess 
Hohenberg to Windsor in November 1913 had been to 
establish friendly personal relations with the Court of St. 
James’s. Thanks to the neutrality—benevolent or otherwise 
—of England, victory was regarded as assured. Its result 
was to be the transformation of the map of Europe. The 
ancient kingdom of Poland with Lithuania and the Ukraine 
was to be reconstituted—the Poland of the Jagellons, stretch- 
ing from the Baltic to the Black Sea. This was to be the 
inheritance of Francis Ferdinand and, after his death, of his 
eldest son ; while for his younger son was reserved, under his 
father’s direction, a realm including Bohemia, Hungary, 
most of the Southern Slav lands of Austria together with 
Serbia, the Slav coast of the Eastern Adriatic and Salonika. 
Francis Ferdinand saw great thrones prepared for his two 
sons, and Sophie Chotek saw herself the mother of kings. 

‘The Emperor William for his part was to give back to 
the future Poland a part of the Duchy of Posen—and to 
indemnify himself by bringing German Austria, with Trieste, 
under the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, into the German 
Empire. The coveted outlet on the Adriatic would thus 
have been acquired by Germany. 

‘Between the enlarged German Empire, the reconsti- 
tuted kingdom or Empire of Poland and the new Bohemian- 
Hungarian-Southern Slav realm a close and _ perpetual 
military and economic alliance was contemplated. This 
alliance would become the arbiter of Europe and would com- 
mand the Balkans and the route to the East. Who would 
then have dared to resist had it pleased Berlin to bring 
Holland and Belgium into the great Confederated German 
Empire? 

‘This was, in substance, the pact of Konopisht. Its 
existence and its terms were known to very few—but there 
is reason to believe the Austrian Imperial Family to have 
obtained knowledge of it, at any rate after the assassination 
of the Archduke. Within three weeks the tragedy of Sarajevo 
altered its personal features ; but if the sons of Sophie Chotek 
no longer play a part in it, and if the dream of a revived 
Jagellonian Poland has been abandoned, the Emperor 
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William regards more than ever the question of Austria and 
of the Hapsburgs from its point of view. He already dis- 
counts the future and commands at Vienna. He daily 
tightens the toils he has woven round Austria, who is strug- 
gling not only against her enemies but against her more for- 
midable ally. What wonder if Vienna is a prey to mortal 
anxiety, and if disquieted spirits are asking already whether 
an Austro-German defeat be not the sole chance of saving 
something for the Hapsburgs and their imperilled realms! ’ 

The interest and significance of this statement are evident. 
Yet, however authoritative its source and however strong its in- 
herent probability, it requires to be examined and analysed in 
the light of facts already known and of the contemporary cir- 
cumstances which lend it weight. The statement is, in fact, 
tantamount to an assertion that the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
of Austria-Este, the Heir-Presumptive to the Hapsburg Throne, 
in return for the promised acquisition of vaster realms elsewhere, 
had acquiesced in the practical absorption of the Austrian 
Erblénder, the hereditary Hapsburg provinces, into the German 
Empire. Such an assertion is so startling, and appears at first 
sight so unlikely, that the greatest care should be exercised 
before accepting it. 

The evidence adduced in support of this statement consists 
chiefly in the circumstances attending the Archduke’s marriage 
with Countess Sophie Chotek on the 1st of July 1900; the terms 
of the marriage declaration to which he was obliged to subscribe ; 
his efforts to emancipate himself, his wife and his children from 
its restrictions ; his close association with the Emperor William ; 
and the feud that had grown up between himself and the other 
members—or, rather, sections—of the Austro-Hungarian Imperial 
Family. 

The value of this circumstantial evidence can only be judged 
by those who are conversant with Austro-Hungarian affairs 
and, in particular, with the composition of the Imperial 
Family. The Hapsburg Family consists of some eighty Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses, more or less directly related to the 
Emperor as Head of the House, and all subject to his jurisdic- 
tion under the Family Law, of which he is the Supreme Custo- 
dian. As in less exalted families, strong differences of opinion 
exist between its various branches, though all are bound together 
by the desire to defend their respective rights and the possessions 
of the Family as a whole. The character and tendencies of the 
prospective Head of the House are therefore matters of the 
keenest solicitude to the other members of the Family, the most 
powerful of whom have frequently combined to bring pressure 
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upon the Emperor in order to promote desirable, or to prevent 
undesirable, decisions. Thus the abdication of Francis Joseph’s 
predecessor, the half-witted Emperor Ferdinand, was brought 
about in 1848 by the influence of the Archduchess Sophie, Francis 
Joseph’s mother. On the other hand, several Archdukes have 
during recent years turned their back on the Family and separated 
themselves from it. Questions as to the probability of this or 
that course of action on the part of any one of them must there- 
fore be judged on their merits. Especially does this apply to 
the case of an Archduke of so incalculable a character as that 
of the late Heir-Presumptive. 

The Archduke Francis Ferdinand became Heir-Presumptive 
in May 1896, upon the death of his father, the Archduke Charles 
Louis, eldest surviving brother of the Emperor. Ill-health, 
attributed to pulmonary disease but due in reality to another 
cause, led to his being dispatched on a voyage round the world 
on board an Austro-Hungarian cruiser in the early ‘nineties. 
Upon his return he strove by diligent study to make good the 
serious deficiencies in his early education. While his part in 
the public life of the Monarchy was not at first prominent, he 
displayed unmistakable Clerical leanings, and showed strong anti- 
Jewish, anti-Magyar, and anti-Italian tendencies. His principal 
aim appeared to be to destroy the Dual System, and to make 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy an instrument for extending 
the sway of Austria and, through her, of the Roman Church in 
the Balkans. 

Great interest attached to the question of his marriage. For 
some years he gave no sign of any decided preference, but towards 
the end of last century it was rumoured in Vienna society that 
he was paying attention to the Archduchess Marie Christine, 
eldest daughter of the Archduke Frederick and of the Archduchess 
Isabella, née Princess Croy. He frequented, indeed, both the 
palace of the Archduke Frederick at Vienna and his castle at 
Pressburg. At that time the Countess Sophie Chotek, a member 
of an ancient but impoverished Slav-Bohemian family, was lady- 
in-waiting to the Archduchess Isabella. Many accounts were 
current in Austrian society of the wrath of the Archduchess 
Isabella when she discovered by accident that the attentions of 
the Archduke were intended not for her daughter but for her 
lady-in-waiting. The Countess Chotek was dismissed with 
ignominy, and withdrew to a convent. The Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, feeling that he had compromised her, made her an 
. offer of marriage which he insisted on maintaining, despite the 
violent opposition of many members of the Imperial Family 
and of the Emperor himself, whose consent was long refused. 
Austrian Archdukes and Archduchesses cannot, unless they be 
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prepared to renounce their rights as members of the House of 
Hapsburg, contract any marriage without the formal consent 
of the Head of the House. The Heir-Presumptive had there- 
fore to choose between the abandonment of his position as an 
heir to the throne in order to follow the dictates of his heart, 
or the withdrawal of his offer to the Countess Chotek. Stubborn 
and headstrong as he had been from childhood, he declined either 
alternative, and importuned the Emperor to consent to the 
marriage. At last the Emperor gave way, on condition that the 
Archduke should subscribe to the following solemn marriage 
declaration, which was eventually registered by the Austrian Par- 
liament and enacted as a statute by the Parliament of Hungary : 


We, Archduke Francis Ferdinand Charles Louis Joseph Maria of 
Austria-Este, etc., declare it to be our firm and well-considered resolve 
to unite Ourself in marriage with Countess Sophie Maria Josefine Albina 
Chotek of Chotowa and Wognin, etc. According to the observance exist- 
ing from time immemorial in the Most Serene Arch-House, and the 
provisions of the Laws of the House which bind Us, We have sought and 
obtained the consent of His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty the 
Emperor and King Francis Joseph I. gloriously reigning, Our exalted 
Uncle, as the Most Serene supreme Head of the Arch-House aforesaid, 
and His Majesty has deigned graciously to grant Us the same as a new 
proof of His Most High favour and goodwill. But before we proceed to 
conclude the marriage bond, We feel Ourself moved to establish—invoking 
the House Laws aforesaid, the provisions of which We recognise in their 
entirety and declare binding for Us quite particularly with regard to 
the present marriage which We are about to contract—that Our marriage 
with the Countess Chotek is not an eligible (ebenbiirtige), but a morganatic 
marriage and is to be considered as such for now and all time, in con- 
sequence whereof neither Our wife nor the issue to be hoped for with God’s 
blessing from this Our marriage nor their descendants will possess or be 
entitled to claim those rights, titles, armorial bearings, privileges, etc., 
that belong to the eligible wives and to the issue of Archdukes from 
eligible marriages. And in particular We again expressly recognise and 
declare that inasmuch as the issue from Our aforesaid marriage and their 
descendants are not members of the Most High Arch-House, they possess 
no right to succeed to the Throne in the Kingdoms and Lands represented 
in the Reichsrath (Austria), nor consequently, in virtue of the Statutes I. 
and II. (Pragmatic Sanction) of 1723, in the Lands of the Hungarian 
Crown, and that the same are excluded from the Order of Succession. 

We pledge Our word that wé recognise as binding for all time the 
present declaration, of whose significance and scope We are fully conscious, 
both for Us and Our wife and for our children by this marriage, and 
that We will never attempt to revoke this Our present declaration nor 
undertake anything calculated to enfeeble or to abrogate the binding 


force thereof. . 


Three children were born of the marriage—Princess Sophie 
Hohenberg, born in July 1901; Prince Maximilian Chazles, born 
in September 1902; and Prince Ernest, born in May 1904. The 
Countess Chotek, who had received on her marriage the title of 
Princess, was created a ‘ Serene Highness’ in June 1905, and was 
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raised to the rank of Duchess in October 1909, with the style of 
* Highness.’ 

Notwithstanding the gradual elevation of her rank, her lot 
was far from happy. As she confessed to an intimate friend a 
year before her death, ‘ greatness is dearly bought.” The members 

‘of the Imperial Family lost no opportunity of inflicting humilia- 
tions upon her. She had from the outset incurred the implacable 
enmity of the Archduchess Isabella, the Archduke Frederick and 
their children, an enmity the more formidable inasmuch as the 
Archduke Frederick, the wealthiest of the Archdukes, was at 
that time Inspector-General of the Army, a position from which 
he was subsequently ousted by the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
who became Inspector-General in his stead. Scarcely less acute 
was the enmity of the Archduke Francis Salvator, husband of 
the Archduchess Marie Valerie, the Emperor’s favourite daughter. 
Like the Archduke Frederick, the Archduke Francis Salvator was 
eventually removed from the Army at the instance of Francis 
Ferdinand. The animus of his wife, the Archduchess Marie 
Valerie, was most apparent when, in 1911, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand made a determined attempt to persuade the Emperor 
to raise the Duchess of Hohenberg to the rank of Archduchess. 
Her influence then strengthened, if it did not actually determine, 
the Emperor’s resolve not to grant the coveted favour. 

A third, and equally powerful, section of the Imperial Family 
which was strongly inimical to the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
and his wife was headed by the Archduchess Maria Josefa, sister 
of the King of Saxony and widow of the Archduke Otto, Francis 
Ferdinand’s late brother, and mother of the Archduke Charles 
Francis Joseph, who stood next to Francis Ferdinand in the 
order of succession to the throne. She naturally resented the 
prospect of any change that would militate against the rights of 
her children. Violent scenes between her and Francis Ferdinand 
occurred more than once at Court functions in consequence of 
slights put by her upon the Duchess of Hohenberg. Ultimately 
things came to such a pass that the Heir-Presumptive and the 
Duchegs of Hohenberg ostentatiously stayed away from the Court 
ball on the 16th of January 1911. Next day the Clerical Reichs- 
post, a journal always regarded as the personal organ of Francis 
Ferdinand, published the following explanation of their absence : 


We are not acquainted with the reasons for the absence of the exalted 
couple, but we should find it comprehensible if the position assigned to 
the Consort of the Heir-Apparent by the present Court ceremonial should 
have been thought unnecessarily painful. According to this ceremonial, 
the wife of the Heir-Apparent is preceded not only by the married ladies 
of the Imperial House, but even by the youngest Princesses, and we still 
remember the disagreeable scene at the Court Ball two years ago, when 
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the members of the Imperial House appeared in the ball-room, each 
Imperial Prince with a lady on his arm according to rank, whereas the 
wife of the Heir to the Throne was obliged to enter the room last, alone, 
without escort. As several young Archduchesses appeared this year at the 
Court Ball for the first time, the rigours of the ceremonial hitherto 
observed would, perhaps, have been even more conspicuous. It would be 
very intelligible if the Duchess Sophie of Hohenberg should have wished 
to avoid a painful situation, if only out of regard for her exalted 
husband. 

It was after the publicity thus given to dissensions in the 
Imperial Family that the Archduke Francis Ferdinand made his 
determined attempt to secure for his wife the rank of Archduchess. 
A very serious reason prompted this demand. According to the 
Pragmatic Sanction of 1722-3, which regulates the Order of Suc- 
cession to the Hungarian Throne, the Kings of Hungary must be 
legitimate descendants of Austrian Archdukes and Archduchesses. 
The bestowal of the rank of Archduchess upon the Duchess of 
Hohenberg would have rendered her children eligible for succes- 
sion to the Hungarian Throne and, inasmuch as her husband 
would have been Emperor of Austria, to the Throne of Austria 
also. As has been seen, the Emperor Francis Joseph refused 
thus to modify the Order of Succession, and relations between 
him and his nephew became painfully strained. In the autumn 
of 1911 the Emperor took, in-a sense, the offensive against Francis 
Ferdinand by promoting suddenly a marriage between the second 
Heir-Presumptive, the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, and the 
Princess Zita of Bourbon-Parma. When, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber 1912, a son, the Archduke Francis Joseph Otto, was born to 
them, the Order of Succession appeared to be established beyond 
possibility of change, and any hopes which Francis Ferdinand 
and the Duchess of Hohenberg may have entertained for their 
children to have been finally dispelled. 

It is a fact that the attachment of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand to his children had become the ruling passion of his 
life. Many stories of his avarice, not to say meanness, were 
current in Austrian society. Astonishment was felt that he who, 
as Heir-Presumptive, enjoyed the revenues of the immense Este 
fortune, should incur unpopularity by a grasping niggardliness 
out of keeping with his position and resources. The explanation 
given by one of the closest friends of the Duchess of Hohen- 
berg was that the Archduke lived in terror of dying before having 
been able to make adequate provision for his children, since at 
his death—as in the event of his accession to the Throne—the 
Este fortune would pass to the next Heir-Presumptive. For this 
reason he bought up a number of neglected estates, which he 
developed and turned into profitable investments. In some cases 
his methods evoked protests in Parliament; and on one occasion 
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Count Auersperg did not hesitate to denounce in the House of 
Peers the conduct of the Heir-Presumptive in employing bat- 
talions of soldiers to make roads, build bridges, and fell timber 
on his new estates, as part of their ordinary military service. In 
1913, when his health left much to be desired, he asked the 
Emperor what position would be given and what provision would 
be made for his children in case he should not live to succeed to 
the Throne, and felt keen disappointment at the Emperor’s 
assurance that, in such a contingency, financial provision would 
be made for them out of the Family Fund, of which the Austrian 
Emperor has absolute control. 

There thus existed strong ground for mutual aversion between 
the Emperor and the Imperial Family on the one hand, and the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife on the other. The 
ill-feeling of the latter was certainly not lessened by the influence 
of the German Emperor, who had for some years taken keen 
interest in the future position of the Duchess of Hohenberg. 
When, in the summer of 1907, King Edward visited the German 
Emperor at Kronberg, on his way to Ischl and Marienbad, the 
only question of political importance discussed was that of the 
future position of Francis Ferdinand’s wife. ‘ What shall we do 
about Sophie Hohenberg in case anything happens to our friend 
Francis Joseph?’ the Emperor William inquired; and King 
Edward is understood to have answered that ‘they must be 
guided by the wishes of Francis Ferdinand and recognise her as 
Empress, should her husband desire it. To this proposal the 
German Emperor agreed. At that time the personal relations 
between Francis Ferdinand and the German Emperor were not 
cordial. Francis Ferdinand was then a ‘ stalwart’ Austrian. He 
had always resented the Los von Rom! movement which Pan- 
German propagandists had started in Austria with the object of 
de-Catholicising her German provinces in order to remove the 
religious obstacle to their inclusion in the German Empire. The 
movement, in its earlier stages, certainly enjoyed the countenance 
and the financial support of Germany. Francis Ferdinand was 
fanatically Clerical, and felt strong antipathy towards the 
Protestant Hohenzollern dynasty and towards the Protestant 
propaganda which it was suspected of encouraging, for political 
reasons, in Austria. He also resented the constant interference 
of the Emperor William in Austrian and Hungarian affairs. But 
in November 1908 a complete change occurred. The German 
Emperor invited himself to stay for two days at Francis 
Ferdinand’s shooting-box of Eckartsau on the Danube. There 
he captivated his host, and laid the foundations of a personal and 
political intimacy that grew closer with time. The annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina had recently been proclaimed, and, in the 
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European crisis which it occasioned, Francis Ferdinand appre- 
ciated the advantage of the Emperor William’s support. To 
Francis Ferdinand the annexation appeared as a first step towards 
the realisation of his favourite project—the solution of the 
Southern Slav question in a Catholic and Hapsburg sense by the 
incorporation of Bosnia~-Herzegovina, Serbia and the road to 
Salonika in the Hapsburg Monarchy. 

A year later, in November 1909, the Emperor William further 
established his hold upon the Archduke by inviting him, with 
the Duchess of Hohenberg, to Potsdam. There she was received 
with all the honours due to an Archduchess, although the success 
of the visit from the point of view of Court etiquette was some- 
what marred by the arrangement that meals should be taken at 
little tables instead of at a large table, where the order of pre- 
cedence would have had to be strictly fixed. The German 
Emperor and Empress, with the Archduke and the Duchess, 
dined at one small table, while the German Princes and Princesses 
‘dined at other tables. In this way no precedent could be created, 
and it could not be said that the German Court had given the 
Duchess precedence over any Princess of the Blood Royal. On his 
subsequent visits to Vienna the German Emperor, even when 
accompanied by the Empress, was careful to pay personal visits 
to the Duchess of Hohenberg, and to show her every mark of 
esteem. ‘They took also keen interest in the Hohenberg children 
—an interest of which the first, but very significant, public 
manifestation was given in the telegram sent jointly to them 
after the assassination of their father and mother. It ran : 


We can scarcely find words to express to you children how our hearts 
bleed at the thought of you and your inexpressible grief. To have spent 
such happy hours with you and your parents only a fortnight ago [at 
Konopisht], and now to think that you are plunged into this immeasur- 
able sorrow! May God stand by you and give you strength to bear this 
blow. The blessing of parents reaches beyond the grave.—WILLIAM; 


VIcToRIA. 


The interest taken by the Emperor Francis Joseph and the 
Austro-Hungarian Government in the visit of the Emperor 
William and Grand Admiral von Tirpitz to Konopisht was shown 
by the arrival of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count 
Berchtold, at Konopisht immediately after the departure of the 
German visitors. The Austrian and Hungarian semi-official 
Press hinted that the Mediterranean and Adriatic questions had 
been thoroughly discussed, but no positive information was avail- 
able; and it is very doubtful whether Count Berchtold himself 
obtained any true account of what had passed. It is noteworthy 
that, as soon as news of the Sarajevo assassination had been 
received, an Imperial commission was dispatched from Vienna 
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to Konopisht to seize all the Archduke’s papers ; and it is certain 
that the papers found on his person after his death at Sarajevo 
were transmitted to the Emperor by General Potiorek, the 
Governor of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

So thick a growth of legend and rumour had sprung up around 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand that it is necessary, in any esti- 
mate of his character and policy, to eschew everything save esta- 
blished fact, or information from unimpeachable sources. He had 
certainly been for years the moving spirit of the ‘ War Party’ in 
Austria-Hungary, of which the most active military representa- 
tive was General Baron Konrad von Hoetzendorf, the Chief of the 
General Staff. Ill-health, due to a recurrence of his old malady, 
obliged him, during the autumn of 1912 and the greater part 
of 1913, to absent himself for long periods from Vienna; and his 
part in the intrigues promoted by the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment during that period is not easy to determine. The ‘ War 
Party’ in the General Staff—which was under direct German 
influence—had its counterpart at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
where Count Berchtold exercised only nominal control, while the 
real influence was wielded by unscrupulous men like Count 
Forgach, the notorious purveyor of the forgeries exposed in the 
Friedjung trial. The attempts made by Austria to pick a quarrel 
with Serbia over the Prochaska incident of December 1912, and 
with Montenegro over the occupation of Scutari in the spring 
of 1913, are matters of history. The quarrel between Serbia and 
Bulgaria over the partition of the territory conquered in Mace- 
donia was steadily envenomed by Austro-Hungarian diplomacy, 
and it was at the direct instance of the Austro-Hungarian Minister 
at Sofia, Count Tarnowski, that King Ferdinand ordered the 
sudden attack upon Serbia at the end of June 1913. The expecta- 
tion that Serbia would be overthrown and that Austria would then 
be in a position fo extend her control to Serbia having been disap- 
pointed by the Bulgarian defeat, Austria invited Italy, on the 9th 
of August 1913, as is known by Signor Giolitti’s revelations in the 
Italian Chamber, to engage with her in a joint ‘defensive’ war 
against Serbia. This attempt was defeated by the Italian refusal. 
In the spring of 1914 Austrian agents stirred up the Albanians 
to attack Serbia, and by the end of June a movement was started 
in Vienna, under official auspices, to provide a battalion of 
Austrian ‘volunteers’ for Albania. The movement coincided 
with the departure of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand for Bosnia- 
Herzegovina to attend grand manceuvres in the mountains to 
the south-west of Sarajevo. After the manceuvres he was to pay 
his first visit to Sarajevo as Inspector-General of the Land and Sea 
Forces of the Monarchy. 

The visit was paid on Sunday, the 28th of June. The Sara- 
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jevo police, of which the efficiency is proverbial, received orders 
from the military authorities to make no special arrangements 
for the Archduke’s protection, inasmuch as the organisation of 
the visit would be in military hands. On the way from the rail- 
way station to the Town Hall a bomb was thrown at the Arch- 
duke’s motor car by a youth named Cabrinovitch, the son of 
an Austrian police official who had spent part of the previous 
winter at Belgrade, where the suspicions of the Serbian police 
as to his character and antecedents were allayed by the Austro- 
Hungarian authorities. After this first attempt on their lives, 
the Archduke, with the Duchess of Hohenberg, drove on to the 
Town Hall. There he protested violently against the outrage 
upon him, and, according to the well-informed special corre- 
spondent of The Times at Sarajevo, exclaimed ‘Now I under- 
stand why Count Tisza [the Hungarian Premier] advised me to 
postpone my journey.’ No escort or protection for the Imperial 
visitors had been provided by the military authorities ; nor, after 
the first attempt, were any measures taken for their protection. 
They left the Town Hall to drive to the hospital, when, as the 
car slowed down at the corner of a street, another assassin, named 
Prinzip, fired three shots at them with a revolver, mortally 
wounding both. The Archduke’s last words to his wife were 
‘Sophie, live for our children!’ General Potiorek, who was 
sitting in the Archduke’s car, escaped injury. Neither he nor 
any military or civil dignitary was punished for their failure to 
protect the visitors. General Potiorek remained Governor, and 
presently commanded the Bosnian Army during the first cam- 
paign against Serbia. After the defeat of his troops he was 
deprived of his command, was reported to have lost his reason, 
and was placed in a lunatic asylum. On the morrow of the 
assassination, Archbishop Stadler, the Head of the Catholic Croat 
community in Sarajevo, who had been a friend and adherent 
of the Archduke, declared to an Austrian journal that ‘ the crime 
was a consequence of historical developments,’ and that ‘ it must 
have taken place sooner or later.” He added that the town was 
full of conspirators, and that if the attempt had been unsuccess- 
ful another opportunity would certainly have been found the same 
day to carry out the murder. 

Telegraphing from Vienna on the 2nd of J uly 1914, the corre- 
spondent of T’'he Times said : 

The evident desire of responsible persons to convince the public that 
nothing could have saved the Archduke and the Duchess from death that 
day cannot be passed over without notice. . . . A personage whose account 
is quoted supports the view [of the Archbishop of Sarajevo] declaring that 
on the way back the Archduke’s car would have had to pass through ‘a 


regular avenue of bomb-throwers.’ The Neue Freie Presse publishes a 
statement, as coming from a competent police authority, to the effect that 
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troops could not be used for guarding the route as they had not returned 
from manceuvres, and that for the whole distance of over four miles to 
be covered by the Archduke’s car there were only 120 police available. 


Such statements as these, in regard to a city like Sarajevo, 
where no stranger can arrive, and much less stay, without imme- 
diate attention from the omniscient police, created in Austria 
and elsewhere a sinister impression. When the Emperor Francis 
Joseph visited Sarajevo in June 1910 the number of police avail- 
able exceeded 1000. Probably double that number of secret 
agents were employed. Yet when the Heir to the Throne visited 
the city the police were warned off! No evidence proving the 
complicity of the Serbian Government in the plot to assassinate 
the Archduke has ever been adduced; nor is it probable that 
Serbia, who had just emerged successfully but exhausted from 
two Balkan wars, would have promoted a plot that could not 
fail to give Austria-Hungary a pretext for assailing her. Austria- 
Hungary, on the other hand, had repeatedly but vainly sought 
a pretext for assailing Serbia. In the light of the ascertained 
facts concerning the production of the anti-Serbian forgeries em- 
ployed by Austria during the Annexation crisis of 1908-9, and 
exposed during the Friedjung trial of December 1909, it would 
certainly not be beyond the power of Austro-Hungarian Secret 
Service agents to work up a plot at Belgrade or at Sarajevo, 
were it considered desirable, for reasons of Imperial policy, either 
to ‘remove’ obnoxious personages or to provide a pretext for 
war. Hapsburg policy takes no account whatever of moral con- 
siderations. It is always, and has for centuries been, conceived 
and carried out in a moral vacuum. 

The arrangements made for the funeral of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand and the Duchess of Hohenberg were hardly 
less astonishing than had been the circumstances of the 
assassination. It was at first announced that foreign Sovereigns 
would be represented at the funeral by special envoys, and that 
the German Emperor would be present in person. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught was to have represented King George. 
These arrangements were suddenly countermanded. Prince 
Arthur did not start; and on the 2nd of July it was announced 
in Berlin that ‘owing to a slight indisposition’ the Emperor 
had abandoned his journey to Vienna. He nevertheless gave 
audiences as usuat on that day. The Kings of Bavaria and 
Saxony, who wished to be present, were told that it was intended 
to keep the funeral ceremonies as private as possible. When 
the bodies arrived in Vienna, they were awaited at the railway 
station only by the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, whom the 
death of his uncle, Francis Ferdinand, had rendered Heir- 
Presumptive. It was understood in Vienna at the time that in 
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going to the station the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph had 
ignored the official Court arrangements that no reception of the 
bodies would take place. It was also understood that Prince 
Montenuovo, the High Chamberlain of the Court, desired the 
body of the Duchess of Hohenberg not to be brought to the 
Imperial Chapel at the Hofburg, but to be sent straight to 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s vault at Artstetten, on the 
Danube; but that this intention had been overruled in conse- 
quence of a protest. The two coffins were, therefore, placed in 
the Hofburg Chapel, that of the Archduke being large and 
ornamented with gold, while that of the Duchess was smaller, 
and ornamented with silver and gold. At the Archduke’s head 
lay his general’s hat, sash and sword ; and on a cushion close by 
his two richly-jewelled coronets. Pinned on a cushion at the 
head of the Duchess’s coffin were a pair of white gloves and a 
black fan—the insignia of a Lady-in-Waiting? The only floral 
tributes in the Chapel were two crosses from the Hohenberg 
children, and two wreaths from the Count and Countess Lonyay, 
formerly the Archduchess Stéphanie (widow of the ill-fated 
Archduke Rudolph). Other wreaths were presently brought by 
the foreign ambassadors in the names of their Sovereigns. No 
wreaths were sent by the Emperor Francis Joseph, by the Arch- 
duke’s sister, or any member of the Austro-Hungarian Imperial 
Family. 

Inasmuch as the Archduke had been the acting head of the 
Army and Navy, it was presumed that he would be buried with 
full military honours. No arrangements were made to this effect 
until the last moment, when, in consequence of a protest from 
the Austrian and Hungarian aristocracy, the Emperor issued, 
on Friday, the 3rd of July, an order that the troops of the Vienna 
garrison should line the streets. Some 150 members of the 
aristocracy, for whose presence at the funeral no provision had 
been made, assembled in full uniform near the Hofburg and, 
in sign of protest, entered the funeral procession and followed 
the bodies from the Hofburg to the Western railway station. 
It was only at the railway station that the procession was met 
by the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph and some other Arch- 
dukes. Telegraphing on the 5th of July, the Vienna 
correspondent of The Times said: ‘The action of these (150) 
representatives of as many great families of the Monarchy has 
aroused wide comment.’ Feeling against Prince Montenuovo, 
the Lord High Chamberlain, was very strong, although it was 
known that he could not have made arrangements so little in 
keeping with the position of the late Heir-Presumptive without 
instructions from the Emperor. Before leaving for Ischl on 
the 7th of July, the Emperor Francis Joseph, indeed, addressed 
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an autograph letter to Prince Montenuovo, emphasising the 
manner in which he had always performed his responsible duties 
‘in accordance with His Majesty’s intentions,’ and concluding 
by saying that the Emperor ‘ takes the occasion of the obsequies 
of the late Heir-Presumptive to assure him of his warmest grati- 
tude for his faithful services.’ 

Even more inadequate than the arrangements made at 
Vienna were those at Poechlarn, opposite Artstetten, on the 
Danube, where the bodies had to be ferried across to the Arch- 
ducal vault. The train only reached Poechlarn at midnight. 
Dawn was awaited before the transport began. At that moment 
a thunderstorm burst, and in consequence of faulty organisation 
the remainder of the proceedings was marked by great 
confusion. 

No convincing explanation has ever been given of the 
attitude of the Imperial Family towards the funeral, or of the 
evident intention of the Court authorities to pay as little honour 
as possible to the dead. So marked was the discrepancy between 
the arrangements expected and the arrangements actually made, 
that it was thought advisable to issue semi-official statements, 
pointing out that the ceremonial dates back to the time of Charles 
the Fifth, and that, although the case of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand was complicated by the morganatic position of the 
Duchess of Hohenberg, the procedure followed was on most 
magnanimous lines. If, however, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
and the Imperial Family obtained, before or after the assassina- 
tion, knowledge of an agreement such as that alleged to have 
been made between the Archduke and the Emperor William at 
Konopisht, much that has hitherto been obscure would become 
intelligible. 


There remain the important political questions why the 
Archduke, who had long been regarded as one of the proudest 
and most Austrian members of the Imperial Family, should have 
entered into a pact involving his renunciation of the hereditary 
Hapsburg provinces; and why the Emperor Francis Joseph 
should have allowed himself to be pushed into war by the 
German Emperor after the removal of the German Emperor’s 
alleged accomplice. Though these questions can only be 
answered tentatively, they merit examination. 

The Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s state of mind had for 
some years ceased to be entirely normal. Always passionate 
and headstrong, he had become moody, irascible, and appre- 
hensive. His feeling that he might not live long, and his 
anxiety to make provision for his children, have already been 
mentioned. They are facts which cannot be gainsaid by any 
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authority acquainted with the history of the Austrian Court 
during the last few years. An authentic and, I believe, entirely 
accurate description of the Archduke’s character was given in 
the summer of 1911 by the wife of a well-known member of the 
Austro-Hungarian aristocracy whom the Archduke visited every 
year for shooting. She said : 

The Archduke can be, when he wishes, one of the most fascinating 
of men, but it is always impossible to know in what mood he will be on 
a particular day. When well disposed he can talk brilliantly, and will 
sometimes show penetrating intelligence. But his temper is uncontrollable. 
He is, moreover, terribly indiscreet, and will discuss in a drawing-room 
full of people matters that should never be mentioned outside the Emperor’s 
study. And at all times, even in his most brilliant moments, he leaves 
observers with the impression that there is something wrong with his 
mind. 

During the spring of 1913 the symptoms of this mental de- 
rangement seriously disquieted several members of the Imperial 
Family. The health of the Emperor Francis Joseph was pre- 
carious, and the prospect of seeing a passionate man of un- 
balanced mind, and with an ambitious morganatic wife, assume 
control of Imperial affairs and of the large family fortune was 
scarcely reassuring. Hints of his physical and mental condition 
reached foreign Governments, some of which instructed their 
representatives in Vienna to make confidential inquiries. The 
late Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London, Count Albert 
Mensdorff, also requested, at that time, a well-known member of 
Viennese society to make inquiries, and to send him a confidential 
report upon the same subject. After the assassination, an agent 
of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office explained to the Ambas- 
sador of a Great Power that, in any case, the Archduke could 
hardly have lived more than a twelvemonth longer. 

It is probable that the Archduke was aware of his con- 
dition, though he may have underestimated its gravity. In these 
circumstances the solicitude for the future of his children which 
had induced him to approach the Emperor on the subject in 1913 
may have led him to contemplate arrangements such as he would 
have spurned had he been in good health, and had the position of 
his wife been regular. The birth of an heir to his nephew, 
Charles Francis Joseph, had destroyed all prospect of the succes- 
sion of either of his sons to any ruling position in Austria or 
Hungary. Even had he lived to succeed Francis Joseph, he 
could not have set aside the legitimate order of succession. On 
the other hand, he had been captivated by the German Emperor 
and had worked with him for some years in the closest political 
intimacy. He had developed the Austro-Hungarian navy, in spite 
of much opposition, at the instance of the German Emperor and 
of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. Germany’s Mediterranean policy, 
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which involved access to, if not the actual control of, Trieste and 
Pola as Austro-German naval bases, had his sympathy. He 
probably realised that Austria-Hungary would be powerless to 
resist the policy of practical Pan-Germanism which had long been 
cherished at Berlin. The financial, commercial, and _polifical 
penetration of the Hapsburg Monarchy by Germany had gone too 
far to make effective resistance possible. The ‘ War Party,’ which 
had grown up around Francis Ferdinand, always based its plans 
upon effective co-operation with Germany. During the spring of 
1909, in the midst of the annexation crisis, a scheme for the 
conquest of Warsaw and the Ukraine had been carefully worked 
out by the Austro-Hungarian General Staff. I have a lively 
recollection of the exasperation of some of the leading members 
of the Austro-Hungarian General Staff on the 25th of March 1909 
when it became known that Russia had given way to German 
pressure at Petrograd, and that a European war had been 
averted. ‘We should have marched into Poland with twelve 
army corps,’ said a prominent Staff officer, ‘and should have 
smashed Russia before she could mobilise. Then, with German 
help, Poland and the Ukraine would have been ours.’ This 
plan was only postponed, never abandoned ; and it was always 
intimately connected with the project of conquering Serbia. If, 
at Konopisht, the Emperor William held out to the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand a prospect of the constitution of a Poland 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, of which the throne 
would be reserved for his eldest son after his demise ; and if with 
this he coupled a scheme for the constitution of a Bohemian- 
Hungarian-Southern Slav kingdom stretching to Salonika, which 
the Archduke would hold in ‘trust for his second son, there can 
be little doubt that the Archduke would have assented. The con- 
sideration that in so doing he would be turning his back upon the 
hereditary Hapsburg dominions would have been counter- 
balanced by the reflection that those dominions, though coming 
politically into the Confederated German Empire, would have 
remained under the immediate rule of Charles Francis Joseph of 
Hapsburg; and the thought that the creation of a new Poland 
and of a Bohemian-Hungarian-Southern Slav State would greatly 
enhance the power ofthe Catholic Church in Europe, would 
have tended to render the project even more acceptable 
to the Archduke’s Clerical mind and to that of his equally bigoted 
wife. 

_ The advantages to be gained by Germany from the project 
would have been immense. Apart from the practical absorption 
of German Austria and the acquisition of Trieste and Pola, the 
constitution of two new realms, which might be expected soon to 
come under the rule of two youthful sovereigns of semi-Slav 
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extraction who would owe everything to Germany, would have 
made the German Emperor supreme in Europe. 

The further question, why the Emperor Francis Joseph 
allowed himself to be pushed into war by the German Emperor 
after the removal of the Archduke, is less easy to answer ; though 
here again circumstances indicate a possible reply. Whereas 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, in his rescript to the Austrian and 
Hungarian Premiers on the 5th of July 1914, showed no war- 
like disposition, referred to the assassination as the outcome 
of ‘the fanaticism of a small band of misguided men,’ and ex- 
pressed ‘the resolve to follow to my last breath the way I know 
to be right for the welfare of my peoples,’ the Austro-Hungarian 
Government had decided by the 14th of July to address to Serbia 
such an ultimatum as would make war inevitable. This decision 
was taken upon the receipt of promises from the German Emperor 
of the fullest support, even against Russia and France. Never- 
theless, the Emperor Francis Joseph hesitated to sign the ultima- 
tum to Serbia, which was only presented on the 23rd of July. 
In fact, the Emperor Francis Joseph was not a free agent. He 
was practically powerless against the combined influence of the 
‘War Party’ in the army, in the Foreign Office, and especially 
in Hungary, where Count Tisza, and others, were in close agree- 
ment with Berlin. The views of Count Tisza have always 
carried great weight with Francis Joseph, and as his years in- 
creased—he was then near the end of his eighty-fourth year— 
his tendency to rely upon trusted advisers became stronger. 
Besides, he had grown accustomed to the view that, if Bosnia- 
Herzegovina was to be retained Serbia must be conquered, and to 
him Bosnia-Herzegovina represented a value far greater than that 
of the political and material worth of the Provinces. During his 
reign he had lost Lombardy and Venetia. The acquisition of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina alone saved him from the fear that his name 
would go down to posterity as that of a lessener of the Imperial 
patrimony. 

These influences and considerations may have weakened 
Francis Joseph’s resistance to the bellicose elements among his 
military and political advisers,: but, in all probability, his reluct- 
ance to make war was overcome by assurances that the War would 
not in reality be a war at all. The phrase employed for years 
at Vienna in regard to Serbia was that it would be necessary 
to ‘ give the Serbs a lesson’ by sending a ‘ punitive expedition’ 
across the Save. The idea that Serbia would offer serious resist- 
ance was scarcely entertained, while the knowledge that Bulgaria 
could be relied upon to stab her in the back at the first favour- 
able opportunity encouraged the belief that the overthrow of 
Serbia would be an easy matter. Nor was it seriously expected 
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that Russia would intervene. Francis Joseph may have believed 
that it would suffice to invoke the ‘monarchical principle’ in 
order to prevent Russia from succouring a nation that had—on 
the Austrian showing—been guilty of promoting the assassina- 
tion of an heir to the Austrian throne. But, in any case, it 
was felt that Germany would be able to deal with France and 
Russia. The intervention of England was not expected. The 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London, Count Albert Mens- 
dorff, whose reports will have carried weight with the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, was convinced until the end of July 1914 that 
England would hold aloof from any Continental struggle. 
In all likelihood Francis Joseph never realised the consequences 
which the ultimatum to Serbia was meant by Germany to entail, 
and found himself committed to a great European war without 
knowing that he had been a pawn in the hands of less scrupulous 
and certainly more determined men. 

It remains to consider the motives and the calculations of 
the German Emperor, who, with his military and naval advisers, 
must be regarded as mainly responsible for the War. When at 
Kiel, during the Kiel Week, he heard the news of the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke and of the Duchess of Hohenberg, he was, at 
the moment, stated to have exclaimed ‘ Now I must begin all over 
again.’ Any arrangements he may have made with Francis 
Ferdinand would naturally be upset by the tragedy; but, on the 
other hand, the assassination had provided him with a pretext 
for war more advantageous than any he could ever have hoped 
to secure. It placed all the apparent moral justification on the 
side of the Central Powers. It cast upon the members of the 
Triple Entente the odium of appearing to support ‘a people of 
assassins,’ who had twice in little more than a decade sinned 
grievously against the ‘monarchical principle.’ It cannot be 
supposed that when, in the autumn of 1912, in the spring of 
1913, and again in ‘ugust 1913, Austria had sought to pick a 
quarrel with Serbia, she had acted without the knowledge and 
consent of Berlin. Those efforts had failed; but here was a 
heaven-sent pretext such as was not likely to recur. Yet it is 
not proved that when the German Emperor encouraged Austria, 
on the 14th of July 1914, to address to Serbia an ultimatum so 
drastic as to render a conflict inevitable, he was reckoning with 
certainty upon a general European war. He may have believed 
that either Russia, France, or England would have quailed and 
would have left Serbia to her fate. In such a case the Triple 
Entente would have been destroyed, and Austria would have been 
able to pocket Serbia and to open the road to Salonika without 
serious hindrance. Germany would thus have secured a com- 
paratively bloodless triumph that would have served her purpose 
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almost as well as a sweeping victory in the field. In return 
for the support received from Germany, Austria would have been 
called upon to make such fiscal and political concessions to Ger- 
many that the dream of a Central European Customs Union, 
stretching from Hamburg to Salonika, would have been practi- 
cally realised ; and Austria-Hungary would have been absorbed 
into the German Empire without the religious and dynastic dis- 
advantages of actual political federation. 

Should, on the other hand, Russia refuse to acquiesce in 
the conquest of Serbia by Austria, the German Emperor was 
doubtless resolved on war, in the conviction that the preparedness 
of his army and navy would make it short, triumphant, and 
highly remunerative. He was playing for high stakes, but 
believed the dice to be so loaded as to preclude failure. 


Apart from the intrinsic value of my correspondent’s state- 
ment, as coming from a quarter in a position to be well informed, 
the available circumstantial evidence tends to indicate that some 
far-reaching agreement was actually made between the German 
Emperor and the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Konopisht. 
How far knowledge or suspicion of the existence of such an 
agreement may have influenced the authorities in Austria and 
Hungary in not affording the Archduke and the Duchess of Hohen- 
berg at Sarajevo any adequate protection against a plot of which 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities can scarcely have been un- 
aware, is a question not easily to be answered. Several members 
ot the Austrian Imperial Family had strong reasons to desire 
that the Archduke should not succeed to the throne, quite apart 
from the existence of an agreement which they would certainly 
have regarded as treasonable. In any case, he was given a funeral 
which could hardly have been less solemn had he been looked 
upon as a traitor to Hapsburg Imperial interests. The future 
may throw further light upon this obscure problem. For the 
moment it suffices to register my correspondent’s statement, if 
only as a remarkable hypothesis which serves to explain much 
that has hitherto seemed inexplicable. 


Henry WICKHAM STEED. 
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VICTORY AND THE ALTERNATIVE 


THE debate in the House of Commons on January 10 on a future 
economic war with Germany aptly illustrates and confirms one 
of the points raised in my article in the January number of this 
Review.* The House was invited by Mr. Hewins to discuss the 
consolidation of the economic resources of the Empire for the 
more effective prosecution of the War. Instead of doing so it 
insisted on discussing conditions after the conclusion of peace and 
assumed the continuation of hostilities, which would be merely 
transferred to the economic field. This implies the unconscious 
acceptance of an inconclusive peace to which I drew attention. 
It assumes a termination of the War which would leave Germany 
essentially unchanged. In all these projects and speculations 
Germany is viewed as an enemy State, forced to drop armed 
conflict for the time being but still animated by the same senti- 
ments and bent on the same policy as before. That is why an 
economic war is thought necessary. Its object is to keep her 
down, to prevent her from acting on those sentiments and pursu- 
ing that policy. In other words, it is to finish off the War, which 
implies failure to do so in the field. The only other purpose it 
can serve is to gratify the feelings of indignation and horror 
aroused by the German atrocities. It is vindictive, a sort of 
revenge or reprisal, but neither the right sort nor adequate to the 
offence. 

The economic war contemplated by these proposals differs 
from ordinary commercial competition such as existed before 
between ourselves and Germany, and such as still exists between 
ourselves and other States. It sets Germany in a place apart 
which is not even shared by the other enemy countries. No one 
urges the future economic strangulation of Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. Nor is this distinction due merely to 
Germany’s superior capacity for competition. The United States 
is a still more formidable competitor, and industrial rivalry is even 
more acute in that direction; but it is peaceable and friendly. 
That sort of competition is regarded without fear. British manu- 
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facturers and traders consider themselves fully equal to it. A 
fortiori they consider themselves equal to German competition, 
as they did before the War. The Germans have deluded them- 
selves into the belief that consciousness of their commercial 
superiority and of our inability to cope with them in that field is 
the motive which induced us to invoke war. It is as far from the 
truth as the delusion that we invoked war. 

No, ordinary economic rivalry does not call for a boycott of 
Germany or anything of that sort. Such aggressive measures 
are urged against her as an enemy country, still cherishing plans 
of aggrandisement, and therefore to be kept in a state of financial 
incapacity to realise them. The same treatment is not urged 
against the other enemy States because they are not regarded in 
the same light, though they have begun to qualify under German 
domination. If they were thought capable of similar designs it 
would be just as desirable to keep them down in the same way. 

Surely it is plain that the international situation implied by 
this future attitude towards Germany would be just that incon- 
clusive peace which everyone professes to repudiate on the side 
of the Allies, but which Germany desires to secure. A peace 
dependent not on any internal change in Germany but solely on 
forcible repression exercised by other Powers would not be real 
peace, and could not possibly be lasting. 

Yet we are at present drifting towards it, and unless the 
problem is much more clearly understood and more consciously 
faced, there is more than a chance that we shall drift into it before 
the public understand what is happening and what the conse- 
quences will be. Let me explain. 

We have turned a bad corner in the War, and the position 
as a whole is improving. The enemy, having failed to put Russia 
out of action in the summer, has begun to weaken visibly, and 
must go on weakening both relatively and absolutely. He is 
gradually passing from the offensive to the defensive, and on a 
favourable view we may fairly hope that in due time the process 
will be complete all along the line. It began on the Western 
front, which is the most important ; and towards the close of last 
year it became established ‘on the Eastern front also. His 
offensive is not exhausted on either, but it is dwindling ; it is only 
still vigorous in the Southern theatre. This is the obscure point 
in the present situation, and probably no one is in a position to 
predict with any certainty what will happen there. At the moment 
of writing there is a lull while the enemy is gathering strength 
for a further thrust forward and the Allies are preparing to resist 
it. Let us take the most hopeful view and assume that they are 
successful. In any case the War will not be decided, though it 
will be influenced, by what happens there. It will be decided, if 
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it is decided by fighting at all, in the main theatre, which is the 
West. 

Still taking the most favourable view we will assume that 
the offensive passes fully to the Allies both in the East and in the 
West. The hope is, I suppose, that the enemy, now weakened 
and unable either to rush troops backwards and forwards, or to 
bring up large reserves, will be broken at one or more of certain 
salient points. And if we possess the reinforcements and the 
armament required, there is a good prospect that this may be 
done. Then will come the critical time. If one may judge from 
what one hears, people here vaguely anticipate a general collapse 
of the enemy when once his defence is broken through. But this 
expectation is based on nothing more substantial than a vague 
hopefulness, and it is in the highest degree improbable. There 
might be an Austrian collapse if Russia once more swept across 
Galicia in force and successfully attacked Hungary ; but to expect 
a German collapse would be folly. The Germans have foreseen 
every possible contingency and will by then have had a year and 
a half to perfect their preparations against any reverse. And the 
rulers of Germany cannot afford a collapse because it would mean 
an end of them. They would go any lengths to avoid it, and they 
would have two strings to their bow. In the first place they 
would have their several lines of defence designed and equipped 
to make our advance as difficult—that is as costly—as all their 
experience and means can make it. What that implies we know 
only too well from the terrible experiences of the advances carried 
out in the spring and autumn. And under the conditions assumed 
by this forecast their defence would be more deadly than ever 
before. They would not be taken by surprise, and they would be 
desperate. To expect anything else after all the lessons of this 
War, and to imagine a sort of sauve qui peut, general flight after 
the old style—which seems to be in the minds of a good many 
people—is an idle dream. I do not say their defence could not 
be overcome. Our means of attack would be far more powerful 
than they were even in the autumn, assuming that the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers permits the execution of the Govern- 
ment scheme of production—and I would observe parenthetically 
that unless this condition is fulfilled there will be no chance of an 
effective advance at all. But, even with the heavier guns now 
being turned out and the most ample supply of ammunition, 
advance will be exceedingly costly. 

That is the first string to the German bow—the costliness of 
the advance and its deterrent influence on pushing the offensive 
relentlessly forward. The second is the converse. It is the 
inducement towards peace which Germany would be in a position 
to offer. She has a great deal in hand to bargain with, and very 
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substantial attractions to offer without giving up all that she has 
gained. She has something of great materia] value for each of 
the Allies except ourselves. I say Germany, because her will is 
paramount, but of course the other Central Powers are included. 
The war policy of Germany has always kept in view the contin- 
gency of bargaining for peace, and has aimed at having the where- 
withal to buy off each of the Allies. This lies at the back of the 
successive advances in different directions undertaken while the 
old ones are left unfinished. The southern offensive has been 
described as a desperate gamble, and complacently interpreted as 
a sign of conscious failure elsewhere. This judgment seems to me 
on a par with the old no-strategic-importance comments on the 
fall of Antwerp and other earlier incidents. The Balkan ‘adven- 
ture’ has already secured some valuable pawns in the game. The 
latest is one to play against Italy, to whom the Central Powers 
had previously nothing to give back, and the move may yet yield 
a pawn to play against ourselves, who have hitherto won several 
pieces from Germany and have lost none. 

The plan of buying peace has already been tried with 
individual States. Assiduous attempts have been made to secure 
the withdrawal of France and Russia and Italy in turn by tempt- 
ing offers. They have failed because of the mutual loyalty of the 
Allies, sealed by formal compact. So Germany has gone on 
extending her conquests, which means increasing her bargaining 
power. She has now something to offer all round, for the evacua- 
tion of Belgium and Serbia would be a strong inducement to us. 
The recent peace kites were flown to test the willingness of the 
Allies to bargain in concert as a united group. Opinion in 
Germany is much divided on the question of terms, but that would 
not trouble the massgebende Persénlichkeiten, who have doubt- 
less thought the whole thing out and laid down for themselves 
lines which can be modified and adjusted to circumstances. If 
any disposition to treat had been shown by the Allies the proposals 
would have gradually assumed a definite shape. But there was 
none, and no terms have been suggested anywhere else, even by 
the most ardent advocates of peace. It is worthy of note that 
though our own pacificists (I prefer that word to ‘ pacifist,’ which 
is indefensible) call day and night on the Government to formu- 
late terms, they carefully avoid stating their own ideas on the 
subject. They do not venture to suggest the acceptance of even 
the most moderate proposals put forward in Germany. The 
Governments of the Allied States have not got so far as to con- 
sider terms at all, if one may judge from their public utterances, 
much less to discuss any definite lines with each other. They are 
looking forward to the turn of the tide upon the field of war. 

When, however, they reach the situation outlined above— 
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which is based on the assumption of a favourable course of events 
—the question will assume a very different aspect, and it will have 


to be faced. There will come a moment when the cost of a further 


offensive must be weighed against the possible gains, and that 
moment will be chosen for the offer of the most attractive terms 
that the German authorities can concede without outraging public 
sentiment in Germany. A decision must then be taken, and 
since the action of the Allies is dependent on public opinion in 
most of the countries concerned, it is desirable that the public 
should understand the issue and be prepared for it beforehand. 

The choice will lie between making such an end of the War 
as will lead to lasting peace or concluding an arrangement which 
will stop fighting but leave the nations in hostile array, nourish- 
ing an undiminished enmity and seeking to satisfy it by com- 
mercial and diplomatic war while preparing against a renewal of 
armed hostilities. 

In the previous article I indicated the only way to a lasting 
peace, which is to effect a conversion of the German people. 
There can be none for us, whatever may be the case with our 
Allies, so long as they remain in the same mood, under the same 
system, trusting in the same gods, animated by the same convic- 
tions and ambitions and aiming at the same ends. For every- 
body knows now that what they really want is to deprive us of the 
sea-power which is the sole security for the independence of these 
islands and the existence of the British Empire. Voices come 
from Germany now repudiating a desire for the command of the 
sea; but the same voices admit that they want to deprive us of 
it, which would be the same thing so far as we are concerned. 
They allow that the sea is already free in peace; what they 
demand is that it shall be free in war too. That is to say, we 
are to abandon by a formal convention the advantage of sea- 
power in war; which means abandoning it altogether, for it only 
comes into active being in war or with a view to war. And 
meanwhile Germany is to retain the full advantage of land-power. 
We are to abandon our strongest weapon while she retains hers. 
She is to be free to push East, seize the Suez Canal and Egypt, 
and attack India by land, while we may not send troops by sea 
to protect them. More than that, we should be bound by a 
convention which Germany would hold herself free to ignore 
whenever it suited her on the plea of necessity according to the 
principles laid down and faithfully followed in the War. It 
is obvious that so long as these ideas and principles are main- 
tained peace would be a mere name to us and a mockery. Nor 
would it be much more real to the other Powers now at war 
with her. They could not trust her if they would, as I pointed 
out before. She is forsworn and defends her breach of faith in 
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the name of Kultur, which covers all things. Observe the work- 
ings of this incredible spirit even in the pulpit, and ask how it 
is possible ever to treat a nation dominated by it as other than 
an enemy. The following extracts from sermons by noted 
German preachers were recently sent to the Methodist Times by 
the Rev. W. Burgess, superintendent of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions in Italy. They have been widely quoted in other news- 
papers, but they are so pertinent to my argument that I take 
the liberty of reproducing them : 
Pastor Zoebel, Lutheran Church, Leipzig : 


It is the deep consciousness of our mission that permits us to congratulate 
ourselves, and rest content with a heart full of gratitude, when our guns 
beat down the children of Satan, and when our marvellous submarines 
—instruments to execute the Divine vengeance—send to the bottom of the 
sea thousands of the non-elect. 

We must fight the wicked with every means in our power; their suffer- 
ings should give us pleasure; their cries of despair should not move 
German hearts. 

There ought to be no compromise with hell, no mercy for the servants 
of Satan—in other words, no pity for the English, French, and Russians, 
nor indeed for any nation that has sold itself to the Devil. They have 
all been condemned to death by a Divine decree. 


Reinhold Seeberg, Professor of Theology, Berlin University : 


We do not hate our enemies. We obey the command of God, who 
tells us to love them. But we believe that in killing them, in putting 
them to suffering, in burning their houses, in invading their territories, 
we simply perform a work of charity. 

Divine love is seen everywhere in the world, but men have to suffer for 
their salvation. Human parents love their children, yet they chastise 
them. Germany loves other nations, and when she punishes them it is 
for their good. 


Pastor Fritz Philippi, Berlin : 


As the Almighty allowed His Son to be crucified, that the scheme of 
redemption might be accomplished, so Germany is destined to crucify 
humanity, in order that its salvation may be secured. 

The duty of German soldiers is to strike without mercy. They must 
kill, burn and destroy; any half measures would be wicked. Let it then 
be a war without pity. 

The immoral and the friends “a allies of Satan must be destroyed, 
as an evil plant is uprooted. Satan himself, who has come into the 
world in the form of a great Power (England), must be crushed. 

On Germany is laid the Divine command to bring about the destruction 
of those who are the personification of evil. 


A commentator on these egregious diatribes has found them 
reminiscent of Dickens’s snuffling Nonconformist ministers, but 
the analogy is not very happy. The ehrwiirdiger Herr Pastor 
Chadband of Germany is not so much an unctuous humbug as 
a bloodthirsty fagatic, who combines the ferocity of a Red Indian 
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with the self-righteousness of a Socialist, and wraps up both in 
blasphemous nonsense. The mental state of a people to whom 
such doctrines can be addressed by their spiritual teachers and 
found acceptable by the hearers puts them outside the pale and 
makes intercourse impossible. If they are ever to enter the 
comity of nations again they must give up this way of thinking 
and be converted to a different view of themselves and their 
mission. 

There is only one way to do it, and that is to destroy their 
faith in the force to which they appeal, to convince them that 
the guns which are to ‘beat down the children of Satan,’ and 
the ‘marvellous submarines’ which are to ‘execute the Divine 
vengeance’ by sending women and children to the bottom of 
the sea, have met their master and broken down in the perform- 
ance of this pious duty. When the machine wherein they trusted 
has visibly and unmistakably broken down they will scrap it 
together with the engineers who constructed it and the teachers 
who bade them put their faith in it. But nothing less will 
serve. 

I do not forget or underrate the effect of economic pressure 
exercised by the Fleet and the progressive elimination of German 
trade. It is playing a great part now, and will play a greater. 
The German authorities are growing more and more uneasy about 
it, as the people grow more restive, and they are making great 
efforts to obtain some relaxation through the agency of the United 
States. Hence the recent concession about submarines. The 
economic pressure is doing more than half the work on our side. 
At one time I thought it would suffice without any great increase 
of military effort or decisive change in the military situation. 
Perhaps it might in a sense, if continued long enough. It might 
eventually compel surrender of a kind, but it would take a 
long time; and even if we could, keep it up long enough, such 
an end of the War would not produce the desired effect. So long 
as the German Army remains undefeated the German people 
will continue to believe in it and in the system it embodies and 
supports. Compulsory surrender through economic pressure would 
leave them unconvinced of error on that head and more convinced 
than before of the correctness of the policy of securing the com- 
mand of the sea. It would be to them an imperative call 
dominating all others, and they would set to work again at 
once in the old spirit under the old régime, but with intensified 
rage and determination, to devote all their energies to it. 

For this reason a conclusive termination of the War cannot 
be expected from economic pressure alone, even if we were able 
to maintain it long enough, which we certainly could not do 
on the present lines. Without very great changes, public and 
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private, in our way of life, we could not stand the financial strain 
long enough. There are some people who are always expecting 
an imminent financial crash in Germany and who deride the 
public statements made by German statesmen on the economic 
stability of the country. No doubt the Imperial Chancellor and 
the Minister of Finance put the best face on things and paint 
the facts in the brightest colours on the official palette ; but the 
derisory comments are foolish. Those who reckon upon an 
imminent collapse on any of these grounds—I exclude incalculable 
factors such as the Kaiser’s health—are deceiving themselves no 
less than those who believed in ‘the Russian steam-roller,’ the 
great offensive in the spring, the passage of the Dardanelles, and 
all the other delightful surprises which never came off. 

No; in order to avoid an inconclusive peace we must break 
the German armed defence in such a way that the German 
people lose faith in their invincible army ; that is to say, in such 
a way that the breakdown cannot be concealed from them. An 
invasion of German soil would be a convincing proof, but is it 
necessary? Jf not necessary it is undesirable, for it would unite 
the German people more firmly than ever, whereas the real 
object is to disunite them. And is it feasible? If the German 
hosts at the height of their power have been unable to break 
down the French line of defence during the last fifteen months, 
what chance have the Allies of breaking through the German 
frontier defences, which have been long prepared by every con- 
ceivable device and would be held with desperate tenacity by 
the whole of their resources in men and material concentrated on 
@ comparatively short line and resting on their own bases and 
interior lines of communication? It may look more feasible on 
the Eastern side, which has been actually invaded. But we may 
be quite sure that the lesson of 1914, when the Russians swept 
over East Prussia and later threatened Silesia through Galicia, 
has long ago been taken to heart and a repetition rendered 
impossible. 

The moral effect of defeat, however, might be produced short 
of invasion. It would, I believe, be enough to drive the Germans 
out of France and Belgium back to their own frontier. This 
could not be concealed, and it would have an overwhelming effect 
en public opinion in Germany, because of the reaction from pre- 
vious expectations that it would cause. Reaction is the Nemesis 
of false expectations artificially cultivated, and its intensity is in 
direct proportion to the deception. The German people have 
been led to entertain the most extravagant hopes of the result of 
the War, and their hopes have been fed by tales of victory and 
an unbroken series of successes, reinforced by pictures of the 
miserable plight and imminent collapse of the Allies. We in 
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particular have been systematically represented as cowed into 
a state of abject terror by air raids and reduced to the utmost 
extremity by the submarine blockade. The German public have 
been told that our ships of war skulk in harbour and dare not show 
their noses for fear of the German Navy, which sweeps the North 
Sea at its pleasure; and they are so infatuated with their own 
incomparable prowess that they swallow these fairy tales with 
childish credulity and deride all evidence to the contrary as 
obvious lies. 

It is a significant fact, by the way, that while the German 
war enthusiasm has to be kept up by concealment and misrepre- 
sentation, our own rises in proportion to the amount of hard truths 
the public are allowed to hear—which is still far too little. The 
failure to understand this is one of the greatest blunders com- 
mitted by the Government. The British public have been deceived 
as well as the German, but the effect here is to damp enthusiasm, 
paralyse effort, and encourage all the influences which hamper 
the effective prosecution of the War. The Labour opposition to 
necessary measures is rooted in ignorance about the War sedu- 
lously preserved by official ‘optimism’ with party interests at its 
back. 

Failure made known has strengthened our determination, but 
in Germany it would have the opposite effect. The forced with- 
drawal of the German armies to the defence of their own frontier 
would bring the edifice of false hopes tumbling to the ground. 
For some time past people in Germany have been asking them- 
selves why the fruits of victory tarry so long. And indeed it is 
inexplicable on the facts as represented to them. If their arms 
are so triumphantly victorious; if their enemies are in such a 
wretched plight ; if we in particular, who dragged our Allies into 
war in order to destroy Germany, are ourselves cowering in terror 
before her irresistible might and on the verge of collapse ; why on 
earth do we not recognise the utter failure of our policy and the 
hopelessness of carrying it out and give it up forthwith? They 
ask themselves these questions, and feel that there must be a 
screw loose somewhere. All the neutrals who have been travelling 
lately in Germany, and have published their impressions, have 
detected signs of uneasiness beneath the mask of ostentatious 
cenfidence. The fruits of victory continually recede, the farther 
victory is carried ; and at the same time conditions at home grow 
harder. But faith in their invincible army still buoys up their 
hopes and keeps them united. It is the vital centre of their 
corporate being; touch it and the whole organism collapses. If 
the flood-tide of victory, so loudly vaunted, has brought nothing 
but privation and vague forebodings, a decisive and menacing 
set-back must cause a great revulsion of feeling. It would sweep 
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away the already dwindling complacency, tear the bandage from 
their eyes and reveal an unsuspected abyss yawning before them. 
The fears of a successful French offensive, expressed by General 
von Bernhardi in the captured von Papen correspondence, show 
the serious importance attached to it in competent quarters last 
year. The effect now would be far greater, because they would 
see all their subsequent victories and efforts turned to naught and 
the anticipated fruits vanishing before their eyes. 

I do not look for a sudden and complete volte-face of public 
opinion in Germany. They would not repudiate their idols so 
readily. But they would take the first steps. They would be at 
first bewildered, then alarmed. They would begin to ask ques- 
tions, to put two and two together, to argue and dispute. They 
are nothing if not logical. Voices would be raised denouncing 
the deception practised upon them and would swell in volume. 
They would seek explanations and lay the responsibility on this 
and on that. Some minds, such as Herr Harden’s, would probe 
more deeply and trace back effects to underlying causes; they 
would eventually be led to doubt the whole system and to de- 
nounce Kultur itself. The ground seems to be already prepared 
by searchings of heart about the increase of crime and im- 
morality during the War. The following quotations appeared in 
the Sunday Times of the 16th of January from their Amsterdam 
correspondent, and there is other evidence to the same effect : 


The Berlin Kreuzzeitung says: ‘The people are living a life of such 
repulsive immorality and indecency, so shameless in its open ostentation 
and depravity, that soldiers returning home turn their heads away in 
horror and ask themselves why they should sacrifice their lives for such 
a people. Did these heroes know more of the secret of what is really 
going on, they would see that, dark as the picture is on the surface, it is 
far blacker underneath.’ 

Even the Berliner Tageblatt, which has striven so long to uphold the 
impression of the moral regeneration of the people by the War, now frankly 
confesses that it is appalled at the state of affairs. ‘News of murders 
of the most revolting description,’ it says, ‘reach us from all parts of 
the Empire. Convictions of all kinds of swindling operations occur daily.’ 

The Deutsche Tageszeitung deplores the ‘abandoned immorality’ of 
the general public. ‘The divorce courts are busy, and nearly all the cases 
involve wives of soldiers. It is of quite common occurrence for a young 
soldier to return from the battle line to find his wife carrying on a liaison 
with another man.’ The theatres are to blame, says the paper, ‘ plays 
are produced so nauseating in their depravity and lasciviousness that they 
may well fill our soldiers, purified in the fire of war, with disgust at this 
decay of the national morals. The German people must not tolerate such 
degeneration . . . they must eradicate these plague spots that disfigure the 
radiant features of Germania.’ 

The German clergy also seem to consider it their duty to call attention 
to the immoral tendency prevalent in the Empire. At the recent meeting of 
the General Synod of Berlin, the Rev. Dr. Weber, of Bonn, declared that 
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conditions in the Rhine province were unspeakable, that the criminal and 
immoral contamination of the youth of both sexes was appalling. Other 
clergymen told similar tales of their own districts, and it was generally 
decided that the state of affairs was so bad that it was a case for special 
legislation. The great War, said one pastor, which, it was expected, would 
raise the moral tone of the nation, had, to the horror of all true Germans, 
the exactly opposite effect. 


An explanation is ready to their hand in the teachings quoted 
above. When such precepts issue from the altar, what but 
depravity can result? And they would see it themselves. If 
expectations have been so signally falsified the theories on which 
they are based cannot escape criticism. There is a fallacy some- 
where, and the whole doctrine of which those theories are an 
integral part is suspect. It calls for re-examination by thinkers 
and teachers. The Germans are just the people to realise that 
and to act upon it. Then, if on the top of these doubts the 
army, which is the supreme expression of the doctrine, were to 
break down in the sight of all the people and fall from its 
pinnacle, the doctrine would fall with it. Some would hold to 
it, others would denounce it. The mass of the people would 
only know that they had been deceived and that the gods they 
worshipped had failed them. I do not attempt to predict pre- 
cisely what would follow; but there would be an internal 
break-up and a period of intense confusion from which the 
Germans would emerge a changed people, less arrogant, less con- 
temptuous of others, less confident in their own superiority and 
in their divine mission to set the rest of the world right and 
tule among the nations. They would have new teachers and a 
different Kultur.* 

That is the conversion of Germany as I conceive it. Perhaps 
I am too sanguine in thinking the Germans susceptible of such a 
change, but I submit that it is conceivable ; and I am quite cer- 
tain that there can be no real peace without it. The question to 
my mind is whether we shall inflict that military defeat which is - 

? Kultur has gone through many changes, and has meant different things 
in successive epochs. In Goethe’s day—when it was spelt with a C—its 
significance was wsthetic; it was applied to the fine arts and the drama. Then 
knowledge came more to the front, and presently among the forms of knowledge 
science emerged and took first place. By a natural transition accompanying 
the development of economic life applied science superseded abstract science 
as the leading factor in Kultur. And so the conception became more and 
more materialistic. To-day the word is used in different senses even by the 
same writers; but the nearest equivalent we have is Progress. The Germans 
have no word for progress in the abstract, and Kultur fills the place, though 
they are not exact equivalents. As commonly used Kultur connotes all the 
forces that make for progress, whereas we think rather of the results. The 
distinction, however, lies more in the national temperament and way of 
thinking than in any essential difference. Both conceptions are, in the end, 
mainly concerned with material conditions. Kultur is the German system of 
effecting improvement in the conditions of life. 
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indispensable to the disillusionment of the German people or not. 
If they are to throw their shattered idols into the fire, we must 
shatter them first and by force of arms. This may seem a mere 
truism. All the Governments have over and over again 
announced their determination to secure victory, and the Allied 
nations are looking forward to it. But no one has formulated 
any conception of what constitutes ‘victory,’ and only vague 
and confused ideas prevail about it. I am here attempting to 
define victory, and I suggest that the goal to aim at and the sign 
of attainment is an internal break-up in Germany, from which 
a new order will arise, not imposed from without but fashioned 
by the German people from within. It ought to and probably 
would be marked by the eclipse of the Hohenzollern dynasty 
and the advisers gathered round it. Then the new Germany 
might re-enter the comity of nations and there would be lasting 
peace. 

But the prevalent vagueness about victory is accompanied by 
an inadequate conception of the effort necessary to secure it and 
by inability to perceive the consequences, on the one hand of 
success and on the other of failure. Herein lies the danger that 
I am trying to point out. If we fail to realise the effort needed 
and to prepare for it we shall not secure victory and shall have to 
face the consequences of failure, which are not at all understood. 
France and Russia, who have the Germans on their soil, do, I 
believe, fully realise the effort needed and are prepared for it. 
But that will not be enough unless we throw all our strength 
into it too. Victory demands the utmost fortitude, endurance, 
tenacity, and sacrifice that we can bring to bear. It calls for an 
unfailing supply of reserves and an unlimited supply of muni- 
tions. Any deficiency in the levies of men or in the delivery of 
material will tell with fatal effect, and will either prolong the 
struggle indefinitely or decide it against us. The previous life- 
and-death conflicts in which the nation has been engaged were 
small compared with this. Even in the Napoleonic struggle, 
which was the greatest of them, our real antagonist was a single 
personality ; to-day it is a nation thirsting for our destruction. 
And this is the reason why the consequences of failure to achieve 
the victory outlined will be so peculiarly formidable. 

If we conclude peace with Germany as she is we shall plunge 
into economic war with the shadow of real war ever behind it. 
A good many people here are welcoming the prospect of economic 
war and already counting their victories. They think we shall 
be able to destroy or keep down German industry and trade. 
They do not know what they are talking about. Their anticipa- 
tions are on a level with the vauntings of Bombastes Churchill 
and John Bull Furioso about the war. ‘We can make anything 
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the Germans can, and make it better,’ and so on. We have 
heard all this stuff before, and I know just what there is in it, 
because I have made it my business to study the question, not 
in books or statistical returns, but in the workshop and the mill. 
It is wise and proper to prepare for the resumption of commer- 
cial competition and the promotion of trade after the War. It 
is equally sensible and legitimate to take precautions against the 
‘peaceful penetration ’ methods of German finance and business. 
It is human nature to feel repulsion and a strong determination 
never to have any friendly intercourse again. But the set 
economic war is another matter, and the results would be very 
different from the anticipations of its ardent advocates. 

It would hurt Germany no doubt, but it would hurt us too; 
and it would no more keep them down than it would keep 
us down, as the Germans for their part promise themselves it 
would. In a great measure it would fail altogether. We 
should sell our things there and they would sell theirs here, 
only under greater difficulties than before. The things would 
be sold and bought because there are people who wish to sell 
and people who wish to buy, and they cannot be prevented 
from doing so. Even during the War our things have 
found their way there and their things come here; and if it 
cannot be prevented in war under the drastic powers taken by 
the Government, how on earth can it be prevented in peace? 
Patriotism will not suffice, because things come through neutral 
countries, as they have been doing. Besides, when customers 
are offered what they want at the price they want by the shop- 
man, who cares no more whence the things come than whither 
they go, patriotism is forgotten in the desire of the eye. Women 
in particular cannot resist it, and they do most of the shopping. 

But in so far as the economic war succeeded, its chief effect 
would be to drive both sides into new fields, which would 
naturally be more difficult than the old ones. And the advantage 
would not be with us, unless we changed our ways. ‘The 
Germans have been successful in industry and commerce because 
they have worked very hard at it. The mystery is just that. 
It is’all summed up in the word ‘work.’ When they beat us 
it is by working harder, and a man who works will always beat 
@ man who does not. I do not refer only to the workman but 
to everybody concerned, from the Legislature downward. Their 
Legislature helps industry and commerce, ours has been very 
active in hindering them but has hardly ever done anything to 
help. Similarly with Government Departments and all the way 
down the scale to the workman, who works harder for less wages 
than his colleague here. 

Those who talk glibly of an economic war have no notion of 
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what it would entail in regard to these matters. Harder work, 
longer hours, smaller profits, lower wages, less amusement all 
round. Are the relations of employers and employed in a state 
to stand the strain of these demands? We shall be lucky if we 
escape industrial war at home in any case after the War. The 
changes demanded for successfully waging the proposed economic 
war would make it virtually inevitable. Remember that war 
taxation would be in force and we could not relax our military 
and naval preparations. To do so would be to encourage Ger- 
many in hers, in the hope of catching us napping again. 

It may be said that Germany will be still worse off than our- 
selves and less able to carry on the contest. She will be worse 
off, but the Germans are accustomed to harder work and lower 
wages and a less easy life altogether, and they will stand the 
strain better. Remember that under the hypothesis they would 
have their present system intact. As for economic exhaustion, 
I believe that current ideas on the subject are quite fallacious. 
They belong to an earlier period. The production of wealth has 
been so augmented and accelerated by modern methods that 
the ravages of the War will be made good with a rapidity that 
will astonish everyone. As for capital, it is credit that is needed, 
and Germany will not lack it. She will start off with a great 
accumulation of manufactured goods which will be thrown on 
the market and be snapped up at once. Then her manufacturers 
will be deluged with orders, and, having made careful prepara- 
tions, will be busy from the start. 

If our people really choose to put their backs into it and 
put up with very much harder conditions than any they have 
ever known—enormously harder than those obtaining during the 
War—they can carry on the economic war But to what end? 
Sooner or later it will pass into real war again. The feeling kept 
up by it, and incidents arising out of it, will make that 
inevitable. Some people put their trust in ‘guarantees,’ but 
who is to enforce them? All the nations that have the spirit and 
the means are trying now to make Germany fulfil her pledges. 
If they fail now, they will never succeed hereafter. 

That is the prospect of failure to win victory. The prospect 
of success is to avoid all this, to remove the nightmare of war, 
and to obviate the need of an economic war by finishing off the 
real one. The effort required is intense, but the end worth it. 
In the other case the effort is less intense but more prolonged 
and wearing in proportion to the diminished intensity; and 
there is no end to it at all. It is for the people to choose. But 
they must choose at once. In a little while the choice will no 
longer be open. If we fail now—and it hangs in the balance— 
to furnish the men and material required we shall not win and 
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must accept the alternative described. The efforts of Socialists, 
Quakers, pacificists, conscientious objectors, and all the people 
who claim a superior morality, to hinder the supply of men and 
material can only be explained by confusion of mind. They do 
not know what they are doing. They are helping to save the 
German military machine, which is the negative of all their 
ideals. The other nations must either submit to it or resist 
it. If they submit, it is supreme; if they resist, they must fight 
it with the only weapons that can touch it. Those who would 
weaken or blunt those weapons are fighting for it, and if they 
are allowed to have their way we shall be done. 
A. SHADWELL. 











DEMOCRACY AND THE [RON BROOM 
OF WAR 


AN ANALYSIS AND SOME PROPOSALS 


Goxp is tested by fire and nations by war. The present War has 
glaringly revealed the improvidence, the inefficiency, and the 
wastefulness of the democratically governed States. France, 
though utterly defeated by Germany in 1870-71, and frequently 
threatened by her with war since then, especially in 1905 and in 
1911, when a German attack seemed almost inevitable, was quite 
unprepared for her ordeal. A fortnight before the fatal ultimatum 
was launched upon Serbia, at a moment when the tension was 
very great, and when Germany was possibly hesitating whether 
she should strike or not, Senator Humbert revealed to the world 
in an official report which created an enormous sensation through- 
out Europe, that the French fortresses were unable to resist 
efficiently a modern siege, that the French Army lacked heavy 
guns, ammunition, rifles, and uniforms, that France had in stock 
per soldier only a single boot, thirty yearsold. Belgium separates 
France from Germany. The numerous purely strategical railways 
which Germany had constructed towards the Belgian frontier 
had clearly revealed her hostile intentions towards her small 
neighbour. Belgium, having a population of 8,000,000, might 
easily have raised an army of 500,000 or 1,000,000 men. Such 
an army, supported by modern fortresses, would certainly have 
caused Germany to respect Belgium’s neutrality. The test of 
war found the Belgian fortresses and army totally inadequate. 
Except for her Fleet, Great Britain was equally unprepared for 
the War. She has since then raised a huge army, but disappoint- 
ment and failure have been the result of her diplomatic action in 
Turkey and Bulgaria, and of her military efforts at the Dar- 
danelles, on the Vardar, in Mesopotamia, and elsewhere. Poor 
and backward Russia, on the other hand, surprised the world by 
her preparedness and invaded Eastern Prussia and Galicia soon 
after the opening of hostilities. 

Comparison of the improvidence, inefficiency, and wasteful- 
ness displayed by democratic France, Belgium, and Great Britain 
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with the war-readiness and efficiency of the autocratically 
governed States, and especially of Germany, has clearly revealed 
the inferiority of democracy in warfare and in national organisa- 
tion. It is easy to make sweeping generalisations. Many people 
have proclaimed that democracy has proved a failure, that the 
doom of democracy is at hand, that the iron broom of war will 
sweep it into the limbo of forgotten things. England has invented 
modern representative and democratic government. The national 
organisation of most civilised States is modelled upon that of this 
country. Let us then inquire whether democracy is indeed a 
failure or whether, like every institution in this world, it has 
merely certain failings which can be remedied. If it possesses 
grave but remediable defects, let us try to find a cure. England, 
who has evolved representative Government, should be the first 
to deal with its faults and to introduce the necessary changes. 

In the fourth century before Christ Aristotle wrote in his book 
Politics : ‘ It is not for what is ancient, but for what is useful, that 
men of sense ought to contend; and whatever is distinguished 
by the former quality cannot be expected to possess much of the 
latter.” About the same time Thucydides stated in his history : 
‘It is the custom of mankind, even where their own country is 
concerned, to acquiesce with complacent credulity in the tradi- 
tions of former ages without subjecting them to the test of critical 
examination.’ Flattery and misplaced admiration are far more 
dangerous than honest hostility. The British Constitution has 
suffered more from its friends than from its enemies. It has been 
dealt with in innumerable books, but unfortunately most of these 
are written in a spirit of blind and uncritical admiration. Besides, 
practically all who have written on the British Constitution treat 
it as if it were an ancient Gothic cathedral or some other vener- 
able relic of the past. They look upon it with awe from the point 
of view of the antiquary, the historian, the artist, and true 
believer. They do not recognise that a constitution is in the first 
place not a work of art but an instrument of government. They 
describe to us in full detail its ancient history, the gradual changes 
it has undergone, its Gothic intricacies and irregularities, and its 
present aspects, but they fail as a rule to inquire whether it 
answers its practical purposes. Walter Bagehot, one of the very 
few men who endeavoured to consider it from the practical point 
of view, wrote in his book The English Constitution : 


The characteristic merit of the English Constitution is that its digni- 
fied parts are very complicated and somewhat imposing, very old and 
rather venerable; while its efficient part, at least when in great and 
critical action, is decidedly simple and rather modern. We have made, 
or rather stumbled, on a constitution which—though full of every species 
of incidental defect, though of the worst workmanship in all out-of-the- 
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way inatters of any constitution in the world—yet has two capital merits: 
it contains a simple efficient part which, on occasion and when wanted, 
can work more simply and easily, and better, than any instrument of 
government that has yet been tried; and it contains likewise historical, 
complex, august, theatrical parts which it has inherited from a long past— 
which take the multitude—which guide by an insensible but an omnipotent 
influence the associations of its subjects. Its essence is strong with the 
strength of modern simplicity; its exterior is august with the Gothic 
grandeur of a more imposing age. 


In view of the experience of the present War, or, indeed, of 
any great war in which this country has been engaged, Bagehot’s 
emphatic assertion that the English Constitution ‘in great and 
critical action is decidedly simple and rather modern,’ that ‘ when 
wanted it can work more simply and easily, and better, than any 
instrument of government that has yet been tried,’ can only be 
described as a ludicrous travesty and perversion of fact. His view 
is representative of that of most constitutional writers. 

Statesmanship is not an abstract science, not a science based 
upon theory, but an eminently practical science, a science which 
is based on experience. A serious disease should not be subjected 
to empiric treatment. A wise physician will carefully diagnose 
the case submitted to him before considering the remedy. Let 
us then consult some of the greatest and wisest statesmen of all 
times. Their opinions, which are based on unrivalled experience, 
will provide us with invaluable guidance, and the importance of 
the views given in the following pages will be greatly enhanced 
by the fact that most of them will be new to British readers. © 

Aristotle, the friend and teacher of Alexander the Great, 
whose book Politics should be read by every statesman and politi- 
cian, wrote: ‘ An error in the original structure of government 
often proves ruinous both to republics and to aristocracies.’ The 
ancient Greeks had much experience of the practical working of 
democracy. They saw their democracies first assailed by the 
military oligarchy of Sparta and then destroyed by the Mace- 
donian autocracy under King Philip. Their greatest thinkers 
believed that their downfall was due not to the chance of war, 
but to ‘a fatal error in the original constitution of their govern- 
ment.’ They believed that democracy was, owing to its very 
nature, a less efficient form of government than monarchy. 
Aristotle wrote in his book Politics : 


That which is a common concern to all is very generally neglected. 
The energies of man are stimulated by that which depends on himself 
alone, and of which he only is to reap the whole profit or glory. In 
concerns common to him with others, he employs with reluctance as much 
attention and activity as his own interest requires. He neglects that of 
which he thinks other men will take care, and as other men prove equally 
negligent, the general interest is universally abandoned. Those families 
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are commonly the worst served in which the domestics are the most 
numerous. 


Isocrates, one of the greatest Greek orator-statesmen, whose 
books are very little known, wrote in his Third Oration : 


Democracies honour those who by delusive eloquence govern the multi- 
tude, but monarchies those who are most capable in managing the affairs 
of the nation. Monarchies surpass democratic governments not only in 
the ordinary routine of administration, but especially in war, for mon- 
archies are more able than are democracies to raise troops, to use them to 
advantage, to arm in secret, to make military demonstrations, to win over 
some neighbours, and to overawe others. 


All are acquainted with the military events which brought 
about the downfall of Athens, the wealthiest and most powerful 
Greek republic, whose fleet ruled the sea, but few know its hidden 
causes. In the second century before Christ the Greco-Roman 
Polybius, the most statesman-like historian of antiquity, who was 
not only a great writer but a diplomat and general as well, and 
who wrote history from the point of view of the statesman, stated 
that Athens fell because a change in her constitution had deprived 
her of a single head. He wrote : 


Athens, having been raised by the ability of Themistocles to the greatest 
height of power and glory, shortly afterwards sank into weakness and 
disgrace. The cause of this sudden change lay in the inappropriate 
constitution of the Government, for the Athenian State was like a ship 
without a captain. 


‘His views are confirmed by Thucydides, a contemporary of 
Pericles, who was an eye-witness of the decline and fall of Athens. 
Writing in the fourth century before Christ, he tells us : 


Pericles, a man of acknowledged worth and ability, whose integrity was 
undoubtedly proof against corruption, kept the people in order by gentle 
management, and was not directed by them but was their principal 
director. He had not wormed himself into power by dubious methods. 
Therefore he was not obliged to soothe and praise their caprices, but could 
oppose and disregard their anger with peculiar dignity. Whenever he 
saw them bent on projects injurious or unreasonable, he terrified them 
so much by the force of his eloquence that he made them tremble and 
desist, and when they were disquieted by groundless apprehensions, he 
animated them afresh into brave resolution. The State, under him, 
though called a democracy, was in fact a monarchy. His successors were 
more on a level with one another, and as every one of them aspired to be 
their leader, they were forced to cajole the people, and so to neglect the 
concerns of the public. This was the source of many grievous errors of 
statesmanship, as must unavoidably be the case in any great community, 
which is possessed of large dominions. 


Unfortunately Pericles had introduced the pernicious system of 
converting into an object of gain those services rendered to the 
nation which formerly were rendered gratuitously and which had 
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been considered a trust and an honour. He died, and politicians 
desirous of power endeavoured to obtain it by cajoling, 
flattering and bribing the masses, by outbidding and by attack- 
ing one another. Aristotle has told us in his book Politics : 


Pericles, by granting fees to the judges and jurymen, and converting 
a matter of duty into an object of gain, still further debased the com- 
position, and increased the tyranny, of the Athenian tribunals. What 
Pericles had left imperfect, succeeding demagogues supplied. One demo- 
cratical regulation followed another, until the government assumed its 


present form, or rather its present deformity. 


Henceforth domestic politics monopolised public attention in 
Athens. Politicians anxious for power, for votes, filled the 
ears of the people with promises and with mutual denunciations, 
and in the heat and passion of the faction fight the national 
interests were completely neglected. Thucydides informs us: 


Engaged in contests for power the Athenians did not pay sufficient 
attention to the army abroad and were embroiled in mutual altercations 
at home. ... They would not have been conquered, had not their own 
domestic feuds at last utterly disabled them from resisting their enemies. 


During the last few weeks the British Government has been 
reproached in innumerable newspaper articles that it is always 
too late both in its diplomatic and in its military activities, that 
statesmen are discussing when they should be acting, that they 
lack initiative, that they are always surprised by the enemy, 
that they are acting only after the event, that nothing is done 
in time. These reproaches irresistibly remind one of similar 
taunts levelled at the Athenians by that great statesman and 
patriot Demosthenes, who, like the late Lord Roberts, tried in 
vain to arouse the misguided and pleasure-loving citizens to a 
sense of the danger which threatened them from an ambitious 
neighbour King and his powerful national army. {n his First 
Philippic, that great orator said : 


Why, Athenians, are the festivals in honour of Athenae and of 
Dionysius always celebrated at the appointed time—festivals which cost 
more treasure than is usually expended upon a whole fleet and attended 
by larger numbers and greater magnificence than any other event in the 
world—while all your expeditions have been too late as that to Methone, 
that to Pegasae, and that to Potidaea? I will tell you the reason. 
Everything relating to your amusements is carefully studied and ordered 
beforehand. So everyone of you knows long before the event who is to 
conduct the various entertainments, what he is to receive, where he is 
to go, and what he has to do. Nothing is left uncertain or undetermined. 
But in affairs of war and in warlike preparations there is no order, no 
certainty, no regulation. Only when events alarm us we appoint our 
Trierarchs. Having done so we dispute with them, and lastly we con- 
sider the question of supplies for war. . . . It is shameful, Athenians, 
that we deceive ourselves by allowing all disagreeable news to be sup- 
pressed, that we listen only to the pleasing speeches of our leaders, and 
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that we thus delude ourselves; that by putting off everything unpleasant, 
we never move until it is too late; that we refuse to understand that those 
who would wage war successfully should not follow, but direct, events. 


In the Fourth Philippic Demosthenes stated : 

You, Athenians, have never made the necessary disposition in your 
affairs, or armed yourselves, in time, but have ever been led by events. 
Then, when it proves too late to act, you lay down your arms. If 
another incident alarms you, your preparations are once more resumed 
in general tumult and confusion. But this is not the way to obtain 
success. . . . When Philip was preparing, you, instead of doing the like 
and making counter-preparations, remained listless, and, if anyone spoke 
a word of warning, shouted him down. When you receive news that 
any place is lost or besieged, then you listen and prepare. But the time 
to have heard and consulted was when you declined to listen, and the 
time to act and employ your preparation is now when you are hearing me. 
Such being your habits, you are the only people who adopt this singular 
course. Other nations deliberate before action. You deliberate after 
action. 

In his Oration for the Liberty of the Rhodians we read : 

You, Athenians, must fight a double battle. Like others, you have 
your open enemies, but you have enemies still more dangerous and 
alarming. You have to overcome in the first place the opposition of 
those of your own citizens who, in this assembly, are systematically 
engaged against the interests of their own country. And, as they are 
ever strenuous in their opposition to all useful measures, it is no wonder 
that many of our designs are frustrated. 

Athens owed her downfall to her party-political divisions, to 
the fact that she had many heads but no head, to the fact that 
the Athenians, engaged in an unending struggle for power, were 
taught to place party above country and self above the State. 

If we study the history of Athens at its source it becomes 
clear that that great republic rose to eminence during the time 
when it was a democracy in name but not in fact; that it was 
a great, efficient, and wisely governed Power as long as it was 
ruled by an aristocracy and was guided by a single man of great 
ability, such as Aristides, Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles; that 
it began to decline when it became a true democracy, when the 
controlling power in the State fell into the hands of the people, 
when ambitious or needy politicians and adventurers, contending 
for power, divided the nation, corrupted and destroyed the 
patriotism of the people and taught them to exploit the State 
and to consider it as an institution which existed mainly to ad- 
minister to their wants and their vices, to their love of ease and 
of self. The policy of Athens was bound to be improvident, hasty, 
reckless and foolish when the affairs of State were no longer 
directed by the ability of the experienced few or by the wisdom 
of a single eminent man, but by the momentary emotions and 
the shortsightedness of the crowd. 
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In Athens public affairs were discussed and decided by the 
people, assembled in their thousands in the market-place. It 
may therefore be objected that the Athenian democracy cannot 
in fairness be compared with modern democracies which have 
evolved highly developed representative institutions. It may be 
said that in Great Britain not the people nor the elected repre- 
sentatives but a small and select body, the Cabinet, enjoying 
great latitude for action, discusses policy and decides and directs 
in the greatest secrecy. Let us then study the cause of the 
decline and fall of another great commercial, maritime and colon- 
ising republic, of Venice. The case of Venice should be particu- 
larly interesting because the Constitution of that State curiously 
resembles that of this country as established in the eighteenth 
century. In fact, it may be said that the British Constitution, 
as we know it now, was modelled upon that of Venice. 

Venice, like Great Britain, did not possess a written and 
fixed Constitution. The Venetians recognised that government 
by a crowd is bound to be a failure. The controlling power of 
the State, which at first had been held by the Doge and then by 
representative assemblies, passed into the hands of the Council 
of Ten which originally had been merely a judicial committee. 
The Senate of Venice may fairly be compared to the British 
House of Commons and the Council of Ten to the British Cabinet. 
The Council of Ten acted in conjunction with the Senate, and 
its power was practically unlimited. Like the British Cabinet, it 
carried on its work in absolute secrecy. It was not dependent upon 
public opinion. The Doge, the Duke, who had been all-powerful 
at the time when Venice rose from insignificance to greatness, 
had been deprived of all authority. He was a mere figure-head. 
He was, as we are told, ‘rex in purpura, senator in curia, in urbe 
captivus, extra urbem privatus.’ The Doge was indeed a captive 
in a golden cage. He was not allowed to open the despatches 
which were addressed to him, as the head of the State, by foreign 
sovereigns. His palace, and even his person, were liable to be 
searched at any moment. In fact, he was a prisoner of the Ten. 
To make his revolt unlikely, only very old and feeble men 
were elected Doge. He was held responsible during his life- 
time with his liberty and his head, and after his death with 
his estate. Venice was an aristocratic republic. The people 
were powerless. Owing to the absence of anything resembling 
popular control or public opinion, the authority of the Ten, 
acting in conjunction with the Senate, was of the greatest. 
Although much power was thus concentrated into the hands of 
a small secret Council, Venice declined and decayed. Govern- 
ment by councils and committees proved fatal to her. In 1677 
was published a remarkable book, Histoire du Gouvernement 
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de Venise. It was written by Amelot de la Houssaye, a diplomat 
and a keen student of political affairs, who during several years 
was attached to the French Embassy in Venice, and who had 
made a special study of that wonderful State. In a chapter ‘On 
the Principal Causes of the Decline of Venice,’ we read : 


The Republic of Venice has had the same fate as that of Sparta. 
Both were flourishing as long as they were small. Both have declined 
after extending their territory. Herein lies the first cause of the decline 
of Venice. Its second cause may be found in the slowness of its delibera- 
tions. Slowness of action, it is true, is a fault which is found in all 
democracies, but it is extreme in Venice. Their Senate seems to be some- 
times asleep. So difficult it is at times to cause it to move. 

The Venetians were advised in good time of the preparations made by 
Turkey for invading the Island of Crete. Nevertheless, they did not 
think of preparing their defence, as if they had never suffered from the 
perfidy of the Turks, or as if Heaven had assured them that the powerful 
expedition prepared by Turkey was not directed against their own pos- 
sessions. Their confidence was founded upon the promises of a Turk who 
had told them that the military preparations of the Porte were directed 
against Malta. They were blind to their danger, and they refused to 
heed the advice of Sorance, the Venetian ambassador at Constantinople, 
who had warned them of their peril and entreated them unceasingly to 
take precautions. Fearing to offend the Turks by showing their suspicion 
they did not arm but trusted for their security to their alliance with 
the Turks, which had recently been renewed. Thus their fortress of 
Sainte Theodore was taken by surprise and Cania besieged. Only then 
would they believe that the Turks were hostile to them... . 

The Venetians lost Cyprus in a similar manner. 

By similar irresolution the Senate lost in the last century the whole 
of the Venetian territory on the mainland. The Venetian government 
could not make up its mind as to the policy to be pursued until the 
sovereigns united in the League of Cambray had invaded the Venetian 
possessions. . . . 

The third cause of the disorder in the affairs of Venice lies in the fact 
that the Senate is composed of a large number of members. Hence bad 
proposals are more likely to be adopted than good ones, especially if a 
bad policy is outwardly attractive, and therefore popular, while a wise 
policy seems unpleasant. In Venice, as in Ancient Athens, wise men may 
propose, but fools deliberate. The resolutions are formed by a majority. 
The votes of fools have as much weight as the votes of wise men, 
and fools are more numerous than are men of understanding. 

Lastly, the Venetian Senate is, in time of danger, liable to steer a 
middle course, which is the worst course of all. If two different policies 
are proposed, one brave and daring, and the other timorous and cowardly, 
the Venetians are apt to follow a policy which is partly brave and partly 
cowardly without inquiring whether it is wise, whether it will avert the 


danger. 


Three centuries ago Turkey fooled Venice in exactly the same 
manner in which she fooled Great Britain in 1914 and in which 
Bulgaria fooled her in 1915. Over the grave of Venice, as over 
that of Athens, the words ‘Too late’ may be inscribed. Venice, 
like ancient Athens in the time of her decline, had many heads 
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but no head. Improvidence and irresolution arising from divided 
counsels destroyed both. 

If we survey the history of the world we find that nearly all 
true democracies have been exceedingly short-lived, that they 
have gone the way of Athens. The republics which flourished 
were, like Carthage and like Athens in the time of her greatest 
glory, aristocracies directed by single men of genius. The 
Republic of the Netherlands, like that of Venice, was an aristo- 
cracy. William the Silent, her Stadtholder, was her Themis- 
tocles. He established the power of the Republic, and his 
successors of the House of Orange, the Princes Maurice, 
Frederick Henry, and William the Second, maintained it. At 
that time she ruled the sea, colonised the world, dominated the 
world’s trade, and was the richest State in Europe. In 1650 
the Dutch Republic changed its Constitution. It abolished the 
Stadtholder, whose supreme position had aroused the envy of 
the democrats. The politicians were established in power. From 
1650 to 1672 the Netherlands were a true Republic. Her poli- 
ticians quarrelled among themselves like those of Athens and 
Venice. Her counsels were divided, and during the twenty-two 
years of democratic control she experienced defeat after defeat 
and lost her naval supremacy, her world trade and her greatness. 
The Dutch wealth and power fell to England, ruled by one man, 
by Cromwell. Improvidence and irresolution springing from the 
rule of political committees brought about her decline. 

It is only natural that aristocratic or oligarchical republics 
have shown a greater vitality than democratic ones. Aristocratic 
Venice existed during nearly a thousand years. The wealth of 
the wealthy can be preserved only by prudence, foresight, and 
timely energy. It may be destroyed by a defeat and it may be 
preserved or increased by a timely victory. Wealthy men are 
therefore apt to take more provident and more statesmanlike 
views in matters of foreign policy than the labouring masses, 
which live from day to day. Besides the wealthy and the power- 
ful are as a rule far better informed on foreign affairs than the 
poor and the ignorant who may easily be deluded by wily 
agitators. If one set of politicians proposes to the people a wise 
and patriotic, though costly, policy of military preparedness in 
view of possible dangers from without, while another set promises 
them peace, higher wages or a reduced cost of living, and dis- 
armament, and holds up the former policy—which is supported 
by the well-informed rich—and its supporters to odium, the 
people will readily vote for a policy of unpreparedness and for a 
reduction of armaments. Before the War the French, Belgian, 
and British armies were starved, and national defence was 
neglected because the workers were told by their leaders that 
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not Germany but domestic capitalism was their greatest 
enemy. 

The question now arises whether inefficiency and improvidence 
are inseparably connected with democracy, whether it is not 
possible to combine the advantages possessed by democracy with 
the governmental efficiency and foresight which are found in 
highly organised and -semi-military States such as Germany, 
whether it is not possible to blend representative government 
and one-man rule. Before deciding whether this is feasible we 
must inquire into the causes of the governmental efficiency which 
is found in the most highly developed monarchical States. 

The efficiency of a nation, as of any commercial or industrial 
undertaking, depends mainly on two factors : its organisation and 
its direction, its Constitution and its director or directors. 

If we study the organisation of the most successful monarchies 
of all time, we find two different types. Some have been ruled 
by a prince of the greatest genius who governed in person, who 
was his own Prime Minister, such as Peter the Great of Russia. 
Some have been ruled by men of moderate, or even of small, 
capacity who have entrusted an able Minister with the task of 
government, such as Germany under William the First and 
Bismarck. It is frequently asserted that the combination of a 
William the First and of a Bismarck is unique or almost unique. 
That view is erroneous. A wise king rules but does not govern. 
Monarchy is a business which is best carried on through a 
manager. The direct rule of the sovereign is dangerous for the 
nation and for himself, even if the monarch is a man of the 
greatest genius. That may be seen by the example of Napoleon 
the First. For psychological reasons alone the highly technical 
and laborious task of government is as a rule far more ably ful- 
filled by a patient and painstaking Minister who lives for his work 
than by a high-spirited, though able, sovereign who necessarily 
can only devote part of his time to the dry and tedious details 
of administration. 

The most successful States have been raised to greatness not 
through a great ruler but through a great statesman, such as 
Bismarck, working under a ruler of moderate ability. Civilisa- 
tion arose in the East. Every Eastern ruler has his manager, his 
Vizier. Moses had his Aaron, Pharaoh his Joseph, and Solomon 
his Asaph. According to the Mahommedan tradition, these were 
the Viziers of Moses, Pharaoh, and Solomon. The foundation of 
the greatness of France was laid by the co-operation of the able 
Henry the Fourth and of Sully, his great Minister, and by Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin, who governed France in the King’s name 
under the rule of the incapable Louis the Thirteenth and during 
the minority of Louis the Fourteenth. These statesmen raised 
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France to the greatest glory and made her wealthy and powerful. 
Louis the Fourteenth, though personally highly gifted and well 
supported by great Ministers such as Colbert and Louvois, wish- 
ing to govern himself, weakened France through his impetuous- 
ness and pride. It is also worth noting that the greatness of 
Sweden was the work of Oxenstierna, who co-operated with the 
great genius King Gustavus Adolphus. His work was destroyed 
by the rashness and pride of Charles the Twelfth as that of 
Bismarck seems likely to be destroyed by the pride and vanity 
of William the Second. 

Many Englishmen are interested in the science of legislation, 
but only a few in that of national administration and organisa- 
tion, although the latter is infinitely more important than the 
former. While the literature dealing with legislation and with 
domestic politics in all its branches is exceedingly vast, there is 
not a single book in the English language, except perhaps the 
American Federalist, which deals adequately and critically with 
the science of national organisation and administration. As the 
nation-builders of England have apparently not recorded their 
views as to the best form of national organisation, we must 
turn for information to the great constructive statesmen of the 
Continent and of the United States. 

Richelieu, the great organiser of France, one of the wisest 
statesmen of all time, stated his views on government in his 
little-known Testament Politique. It was written for the use and 
guidance of King Louis the Thirteenth, to whom it was dedicated, 
and for that of his successors and of the future Ministers of 
France. In Chapter VIII., ‘ Du Conseil du Prince,’ which might 
be translated ‘On the Cabinet,’ we read : 

A highly-gifted ruler is a great treasure to his State, and an able 
council in the fullest sense of the word is no less precious. But the 
co-operation of an able ruler and a good council is of inestimable value 
because on such co-operation is founded the happiness of States. ... 

The ability of ministers does not consist in that form of self-conceit 
which is usually found in pedants. Nothing is more dangerous for a State 
than men who endeavour to govern it by means of abstract principles drawn 
from books. Such men have completely ruined States because the rules of 
the past cannot always be applied to the present, for time, place, and 
persons differ. ... 

In considering the ability of ministers, two facts are of particular 
importance. In the first place, men of the greatest natural genius are 
often more dangerous than useful in handling affairs of State unless they 
have more lead than quicksilver in their composition. Many men are 
fertile in good ideas. They abound with original thoughts. However, 
such men are often so changeable in their plans that in the evening they 
have abandoned their intentions of the morning. They have so little 
staying power and logic that they change their good plans as readily as 
their bad ones, and never steadily pursue any policy. I may say with 
truth, and I know from experience, that the unsteadiness and change- 
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ableness of such people is no less dangerous in the management of national 
affairs than the ill-will of others. 

The second fact which must be borne in mind is that nothing can be 
more dangerous for a State than to give a position of great authority 
to men who have not sufficient gifts to guide themselves, but who, never- 
theless, believe that they have so much ability that they need not be guided 
by others. Men of that stamp can neither form a good plan for them- 
selves nor follow the advice of those who might give them good counsel. 
Hence they commit constantly very great mistakes. One of the greatest 
vices which a public man may possess is presumption. Although 
humility is not required in those whose destiny it is to administer a State, 
they should possess modesty. Modesty is absolutely necessary to them, 
especially as the most capable men are often least able to bear with 
assistance and advice, without which even the ablest men are little fit to 
govern. Men of the greatest genius, unless possessed of modesty, are 
so much enamoured with their own ideas that they are apt to condemn the 
proposals of all other people, even if their views are better than their own. 
Hence their natural pride and their high position are apt to make them 
altogether unbearable. 

The leading men must be industrious, as I have stated. However, it 
is not necessary that a man directing public affairs should be working 
unceasingly. On the contrary, nothing is more harmful for him than 
unceasing labour. The nature of affairs of State makes relaxation neces- 
sary, and the more important the office is the more necessary is relaxation. 
The physical and mental strength of man is limited, and unceasing labour 
exhausts both in little time. It is necessary that those who manage affairs 
of State should make these their principal pre-occupation, and that they 
should devote to them their whole mind, their whole thought, and all 
their strength. Their greatest pleasure should consist not in the amuse- 
ment, but in their success. Statesmen directing the affairs of a country 
should survey the whole world in order to be able to foresee the events of 
the future. Then they will be able to take measures against the evils 
which may come, and to carry through those measures which are required 
in the national interest. 

As the number of the physicians is often responsible for the death of 
the patient, even so the number of ministers is more often harmful than 
advantageous to the State. I would add that no more than four ministers 
can be usefully employed, and one of these should be invested with superior 
authority. This leading minister should be the mainspring of the State. 
He should be like the sun in the firmament. He should be guided only 
by his intelligence and should guide those around him. I hesitate to 
put forward this idea, for I may appear to be pleading my own cause. 
Still, I should find it easy to prove from Holy Writ, and from authorita- 
tive, sacred, and profane writers, the necessity of a principal minister. 
Besides, I would say that the confidence with which your Majesty has 
always honoured me during the time when I have guided the policy of 
France was due to your own free will. Posterity will find that the 
authority which I have always enjoyed in your councils has been legiti- 
mate. Therefore, I believe that I may freely speak upon the subject 
without being suspected of questionable motives. 

The envy which naturally arises among men of equal authority, as 
among States of equal power, is too well known to make it necessary that 
I should prove at length the truth of the fact that a single minister 
should occupy the pre-eminent position described above. My experiences 
have been so convincing with regard to this principle that I think I should 
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fail in my duty before God did I not state in formal terms in this my 
testament that there is nothing more dangerous to a State than to entrust 
its administration and government to a number of men enjoying equal power 
and authority. A step which one minister desires to undertake is liable 
to be opposed by another, and unless the minister who possesses the best 
idea is at the same time most skilful in steering them through, his plans 
will always be brought to nought by an opponent gifted with greater power 
of persuasion. Each of the opposing ministers will have his followers. 
These will form parties in the State, and thus the strength of the country, 
which ought to be united, will be divided. As the sicknesses and death 
of man are caused by the opposing humours of his body, even so the peace 
of States is disturbed by the disunion and the conflict of men of equal 
power, who direct the fate of nations, and these dissensions are apt to 
produce evils which at last may bring about the downfall of the nation. 

If it is true that monarchical most closely resembles divine government 
by its outward form, if it is true that a monarchy is superior to all other 
forms of government, as the greatest sacred and profane writers have told 
us, one may boldly state that the sovereign should entrust the manage- 
ment of the State to one particular person above all others, for he cannot, 
or, if he could, would not, have his eye constantly on the chart and on 
the compass. That stands to reason. Exactly as several pilots never 
direct simultaneously the rudder, even so the rudder of the ship of State 
should never be controlled by more than one man at a time. The steers- 
man of the ship of State may well receive the advice of other men, and 
he should even ask for it. Still, it is for him to examine the advice 
given, and to direct the course of the ship to the right or to the left accord- 
ing to his judgment, in order to avoid rocks and to steer his course. .. . 
I am well acquainted with the ability, honesty and courage which are 
required in ministers of State. As the controlling minister of whom we 
have spoken must stand above the other ministers in power and authority, 
so he must be superior to them by his personal qualities. Consequently 
the character of the person chosen to direct the State must be carefully 
examined before appointment. 

The sovereign must personally know the man whom he entrusts with 
so great a responsibility. But although the leading minister must be 
appointed by the sovereign, his choice should, if possible, find the approval 
of the public, for general approval will increase the minister’s ability to 
do good. It is easy to depict the qualities which a principal minister 
should possess, but it is difficult to find these gifts united in any single 
person. Still, it must be stated that the happiness or the misfortune of 
States depends upon the choice made. Hence sovereigns are compelled 
either to undertake themselves the heavy burden of government, or to 
select a man who will so conduct the affairs of the nation that their 
selection is approved of in earth and in Heaven. 


In Richelieu’s opinion, as in that of Prince Bismarck, the 
worst Ministers are brilliant and dazzling men, lacking thorough- 
ness, and men of book-learning and of preconceived notions, doc- 
trinaires. Unfortunately men of these two types, the Alcibiades 
and the Cleons, easily impose upon the voters. Hence they are 
usually found in democratic Cabinets. .Richelieu thought it most 
important that Ministers should possess that quiet modesty which 
is always found in men who thoroughly know their business, 
in great experts. He wished that Ministers should devote 
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their activities entirely to their office, concentrating all their 
thoughts and ambitions upon their departments. He thought 
that the Council of Ministers should be small obviously 
because only a small council can deliberate in secret and 
can decide rapidly. He advised that the Cabinet should 
consist of no more than four men, that one of the four should 
be given authority above the remaining three, and that these 
three Ministers should not be the equals of the principal 
Minister but his assistants, his subordinates. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the fact that Richelieu attached the very 
highest value to the subordination of the Ministers to a principal 
Minister, and that he condemned emphatically a Cabinet of 
Ministers possessing, at least nominally, equal authority such as 
those who form the British Cabinet. In Richelieu’s words : 
‘There is nothing more dangerous to a State than to entrust 
its administration and government to a number of men enjoying 
equal power and authority.’ His arguments in favour of con- 
centrating all ministerial responsibility into the hands of a single 
presiding and directing Minister are unanswerable. Government 
by means of a Cabinet, as practised in this country, is in every 
particular diametrically opposed to the form of national organisa- 
tion which the great Cardinal described as the most perfect and 
the most efficient. 

Richelieu lived three centuries ago. Nevertheless, the broad 
principles of efficient government expounded by him have not 
been superseded. Experience has proved their worth. Let 
us now trace the development of modern national organisation 
in the best organised State, in Germany. 

Brandenburg-Prussia has had the rare good fortune of having 
possessed some most highly gifted rulers endowed with adminis- 
trative genius and ability of the highest kind : Frederick William 
the Great Elector, who ruled from 1640 to 1688, Frederick 
William the First, who ruled from 1713 to 1740, and Frederick 
the Great, who ruled from 1740 to 1786. These three sovereigns, 
who together ruled during no less than 121 years, raised 
Brandenburg-Prussia by their personal labours from insignifi- 
cance to the rank of a prosperous Great Power. They governed 
the country in person, and directed and controlled themselves 
the whole administration. They presided over the ministerial 
councils, heard and weighed the opinions of their counsellors, and 
then decided. They established the tradition that the ruler of 
Prussia is his own Prime Minister, a doctrine to which Richelieu 
was strongly opposed. Capable rulers were followed by 
lamentably incapable ones. The personal misgovernment of 
Frederick William the Second and Frederick William the Third 
brought about Prussia’s decline and downfall. 
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The Napoleonic War ended in the triumph of Great Britain. 
At the peace England was richer and more powerful than she 
was when the war began. Her prestige in Europe was 
unlimited. All nations desired to copy her political institutions 
and her economic policy. The British Government was carried 
on by a Cabinet of jointly responsible Ministers, presided over by 
a Prime Minister. It was, therefore, only natural that Prussia, 
in reorganising the country, created a Cabinet of jointly respon- 
sible Ministers presided over by a Prime Minister. However, 
there was a profound difference between the two Cabinets. 
The Prussian Prime Minister was to be the King’s Manager. 
Bismarck stated on the 24th of January 1882 : 


In Prussia the king himself governs. The ministers may put on paper 
the orders which the king has given, but they do not govern. In the words 
of the Prussian constitution, ‘The king alone possesses the power of the 
executive.’ Cabinet ministers are not mentioned in that document. 


The Prussian Ministers are the King’s servants, not the 
country’s. 

The great characteristic of Bismarck was his clear critical 
faculty. He refused to believe that a form of government or 
an economic policy was best because it existed in England. He 
thought government by means of a jointly responsible Cabinet 
an evil, even if it were directed, or presided over, by a King 
who was able to order the Ministers whom he had appointed to 
do this or that, whether they approved or disapproved. He 
shared Richelieu’s opinion that ‘ there is nothing more dangerous 
to a State than to entrust its administration and government 
to a number of men enjoying equal power and authority.’ He 
considered that joint responsibility meant irresponsibility, 
friction, delay, inefficiency. Therefore, when he created in 1866 
the North German Federation, the forerunner of the German 
Empire, he concentrated all power into the hands of a single 
principal Minister, giving him sole responsibility and making 
the other Ministers his subordinates. This organisation was later 
on taken over by the German Empire. The Empire has only 
a single responsible Minister, the Imperial Chancellor, and the 
subordination of his ministerial assistants has been emphasised 
in their very title. While Prussia has a number of Ministers 
and a Prime Minister the German Empire has a Chancellor 
supported by a number of ‘ Secretaries of State.’ 

As the German Liberals, who loudly advocated Free Trade 
and Cabinet Government ‘ as in England ’ for the North German 
Federation and the German Empire, were opposed to the 
absolute supremacy of a single Minister, Bismarck had to defend 


this form of government on numerous occasions. He stated, 
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for instance, in the Reichstag of the North German Federation, 
on the 16th of April 1869 : 


A strong, active and progressive government.is required. Yet it is 
desired that for every decision several ministers of equal authority should 
be responsible. It is believed that by their appointment all the evils of 
this world may be cured. A man who has been at the head of a Cabinet 
and who has been forced to form decisions on his own responsibility is 
not afraid to act, though he alone is responsible, but he shrinks from 
the necessity of convincing seven people that his measures are really the 
best. That task is more difficult than that of governing a State. All 
members of a Cabinet have an honest and firm conviction. The more 
honest and the more capable ministers are, the more difficult they will 
find it to give way to any other man. Every one of the ministers is 
surrounded by a number of pugnacious permanent officials, who also have 
convictions of their own. In any case it is difficult to convince a man. 
One persuades a man occasionally, or gains him over through courtesy, 
but one has to do this seven times. I am firmly convinced, and my 
opinion has been created by practical experience, that government by 
means of a Cabinet, by means of a board, is a constitutional error and 
mistake which every State should endeavour to get rid of as soon as possible. 
I would not lend a hand to impose that mistaken institution of a Cabinet 
upon the North German Federation. I believe that Prussia would make 
an immense-step forward if she would adopt the principle of the North 
German Federation, according to which only a single minister is respon- 
sible. 

Responsibility is possible only in the case of a single individual who 
in his person can be held responsible for his action. If the same individual 
is member of a Cabinet, he may answer that he has been outvoted by his 
colleagues, or he may say that the opposition he experienced made his 
intended measures impracticable, that a bill he intended to bring in has 
been delayed for seven years because seven honest men could not agree 
on its text. Besides, in every board discussion the moment arrives at last 
when the decision has to be left to chance, to the toss of a coin. 


He said in the Reichstag on the Ist of December 1874 : 


I believe that national affairs can be conducted in a spirit of unity 
only if the government is presided over by a man who is able to give 
orders. I should, of course, raise difficulties to myself if I should 
frivolously or too easily make use of that power. On the other hand, the 
ability to give orders is a weapon, the possession of which is known to 
all, and therefore it rarely becomes necessary to use it. 


He stated in the Reichstag on 22nd of November 1875 : 


The position of a Prime Minister of Prussia is ungrateful because of 
his powerlessness. One can be responsible only for that which one does 
with one’s own free will. A board is irresponsible, for later on it is 
impossible to discover the men who formed the majority which passed 
this or that measure. Joint responsibility is a fiction. It may be very 
convenient to leave resolutions to a Cabinet and to say the Cabinet has 
resolved to do this or that. However, if you inquire how the resolution 
was arrived at, every minister will shrug his shoulders and tell a different 
tale, for if there has been failure no one cares to assume responsibility. 
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In his posthumous memoirs, his political testament, we read : 

Official decisions do not gain in honesty and moderation by being 
arrived at collectively, for, apart from the fact that, in the case of voting 
by majority, arithmetic and chance take the place of logical reasoning, 
that feeling of personal responsibility in which lies the essential guarantee 
for the conscientiousness of the decision is lost directly it comes about by 
means of anonymous majorities. .. . 

The board character of the Prussian ministry, with its majority votes, 
daily compels ministers to compromise and surrender to their colleagues. 
A real responsibility in high politics can only be undertaken by one single 
directing minister, never by a numerous board with majority voting. 

Many similar pronouncements of his might easily be given. 

Richelieu and Bismarck were the greatest civilian statesmen 
of modern times, and Frederick the Great and Napoleon the 
First were the greatest military statesmen. They were certainly 
at least as eminent as organisers and administrators as they were 
as generals. Not unnaturally both were in favour of a single and 
undivided control of the national government and administration, 
and were absolutely opposed to divided control because the latter 
means no control, but drift, delay, inefficiency, intrigue, disaster. 

Frederick the Great stated in his Essai sur les Formes de 
Gouvernement of 1777 : 


If a ruler abandons the helm of the ship of State and places it into 
the hands of paid men, of Ministers appointed by him, one will steer to 
the right and another to the left. A general plan is no longer followed. 
Every Minister disapproves of the actions of his predecessor, and makes 
changes even if they are quite unnecessary, wishing to originate a new 
policy which is often harmful. He is succeeded by Ministers who also 
hasten to overthrow the existing institutions in order to show their ability. 
In consequence of the numerous innovations made none can take root. 
Confusion, disorder, and all the other vices of a bad administration arise, 
and incapable or worthless officials blame the multitude of changes for 
their shortcomings. 

Men are attached to their own. As the State does not belong to the 
Ministers in power they have no real interest in its welfare.’ Hence the 
Government is carried on with careless indifference, and the result is that 
the administration, the public finances, and the army deteriorate. Thus 
the monarchy becomes an oligarchy. Ministers and generals direct affairs 
in accordance with their fancy. Systematic administration disappears. 
Everyone follows his own notions.- No link is left which connects the 
directing factors. As all the wheels and springs of the watch serve 
together the single object of measuring time, all the springs and wheels of 
a Government should be so arranged and co-ordinated that all the depart- 
ments of the national administration work together with the single aim 
of promoting the greatest good of the State. That aim should not be 
lost sight of for a single moment. Besides, the individual interests of 
Ministers and generals usually cause them to oppose each other. Thus 
personal differences often prevent the carrying through of the most 
necessary measures. 

National disasters of the greatest magnitude are obviously 
the most searching tests of the value of the national organisation. 
The Seven Years’ War was fought chiefly on Prussian soil. The 
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country had been overrun by hostile troops, had been utterly 
devastated, and had in part become abandoned by man. Yet, 
ten years after the war the population, the income and the wealth 
of Prussia were considerably greater than at its beginning, as 
I have shown very fully in this Review’ in an article which 
supplies a mass of documentary information on Frederick the 
Great as an organiser and administrator. In it will be found 
copious extracts from the King’s writings, and especially from 
his two Political Testaments, which have not previously been 
published in English. 

Now let us see what the administration of Napoleon the First 
can teach us. 

Napoleon the First was an organising genius. His military 
triumphs proved ephemeral, but in the domain of national 
organisation and administration his work has endured. Professor 
Pariset wrote justly in the Cambridge Modern History : 

Bonaparte directed the reorganisation of France, and never perhaps in 
history was a work so formidable accomplished so quickly. Order and 
regularity were established in every branch of the administration. The 
greater part of the institutions founded during the Consulate have sur- 
vived to the present day, and it is no exaggeration to state that it was 
Bonaparte who created contemporary France. 

The French Revolution had destroyed the work of eight cen- 
turies and had left nothing but ruin and disorder. The Treasury 
was empty. The taxes failed to come in. The paper money 
was greatly depreciated. No loans could be raised. The nation 
had repeatedly become bankrupt. The consecutive revolutionary 
Governments were governments of many heads. Although the re- 
volutionary leaders were men of the greatest ability, divided coun- 
cils and the influence of popular passion had caused them to adopt 
the most insane measures. They had madly destroyed the 
national organisation and the national credit. In 1796 the louis 
d’or of twenty-four francs was worth from 6107 francs to 8137 
francs in assignats. A pair of boots which cost thirty francs 
in gold cost about 10,000 francs in paper. In 1799, before 
Napoleon became First Consul, the 5 per cent. Rente reached 
the minimum price of seven, yielding thus 71} per cent. to 
the purchaser. Unrestricted self-government had produced 
administrative anarchy throughout the provinces. Edmond 
Blanc tells us in his Napoléon I, Ses Institutions Civiles et 
Administratives : 


For a long time no money had been available for constructing or 
repairing roads and bridges, and these had fallen into decay. Roads 
no longer existed. Where they had been, the ground was full of holes 
yards wide and deep, in which carts and carriages disappeared. Fourcroy 
reported that in travelling from Tours to Poitiers and to La Rochelle, 


?*The Secret of Germany’s Strength,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
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and thence to Nantes, his carriage was broken six times, and that eleven 
times he was compelled to employ several teams of oxen for drawing it 
out of the mire. Carters would only proceed in numbers so as to be 
able to assist one another, and would frequently travel across the cultivated 
fields because passage through them was easier than along the so-called 
roads. At night the roads were unusable, and carters could often do no 
more than three or four miles per day. 

This state of affairs had made transport by road very expensive. The 
internal trade of France came almost to an end. Wheat which fetched 
18 francs in the market at Nantes cost 36 francs at Brest. Hence, scarcity 
prevailed in many departments. During the first years of the Directoire, 
out of 85,000 people in Rouen no less than 64,000 had to be supplied with 
bread by public distribution. During the Directoire and the first few 
years of the Consulate the problem how to feed the people was the principal 
pre-occupation of the Government. France, like modern India, lived under 
the dread of impending famine. 

The canals of France were as neglected as the roads. The harbours of 
Rochefort and Fréjus were filled with mud. The vast drainage works of 
the time of Louis the Fourteenth had fallen into ruin, and so had the 
dykes which protected the country against floods. The roads were infested 
with robbers. The administration of the law had broken down, and the 
prevailing insecurity had led to the standstill of business. 


On the 24th of December Napoleon was made First Consul, 
and on the evening of that day he dictated to his friend Roederer 
a proclamation in which he promised to the people not only inde- 
pendence and glory but also the creation of an orderly administra- 
tion, the re-establishment of the national finances, the reform 
of the laws and the re-creation of the prosperity of the utterly 
impoverished nation. To the surprise of the world he carried 
out that colossal programme within a few years. He created 
order in the local and national government and security of the 
person and of property. Soon the taxes were once more regularly 
paid. Rapidly the laws were improved and codified. Roads, 
canals and public works of every kind were constructed. A new 
France arose. The 5 per cent. Rente, which in 1799 had touched 
seven, touched 44 in 1800, 68 in 1801, and 93.40 in 1807. 
According to a statement which on the 25th of February 1813 
Comte de Montalivet, Napoleon’s Minister of the Interior, placed 
before the Corps Législatif, France spent, from 1804 to 
1813 alone, the following gigantic sums on public works : 


Francs. 
Fortresses, arsenals, and barracks . : ; 143,669,600 
Roads and highways : : ; , : 277,484,549 
Bridges F : ; { d : ‘ 30,605,356 
Canals, river reguiation, and draining of swamps 122,587,898 
Sea harbours and dykes . ; s : a 117,328,710 
Public works in Paris. i : ; , 102,421,187 
Public buildings in the provinces . ; ~ 149,108,550 
Imperial residences and Crown properties . 62,054,583 





Total ‘ ‘ : : ‘ : - 1,005,260,433 
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Napoleon had an unlimited power for work. His Ministers, 
like those of Richelieu, Bismarck, and Frederick the Great, were 
his servants. They were independent of Parliament. The 
initiative for legislation and administration was given to the 
Conseil d’Etat, a most interesting and most valuable institution 
which had the same function in the State that a powerful 
General Staff has in an army. It contained men of the very 
highest ability and distinction belonging to all parties—red 
revolutionaries, moderates, royalists, exiled and former nobles, 
administrators, generals, admirals, and great’ lawyers. It pos- 
sessed five sections for Finance, Legislation, War, Navy, Home 
Affairs. Each section discussed and prepared its own measures, 
and these were then submitted to, and discussed by, the whole 
council. The Code Napoléon was thus evolved. Napoleon him- 
self took a very active part in these plenary sittings, attending 
often during seven or eight hours and scrutinising every proposal. 
As the Conseil d’Etat worked behind closed doors, no speeches 
addressed to the electors were made in it. Discussion was carried 
on by brief and telling argument. No time was wasted. 
The result was that innumerable vast reforms were brought 
forward at almost incredible speed, and that every Govern- 
ment measure was wise and was carefully worked out in all 
details. 

Both Frederick the Great and Napoleon the First, by con- 
centrating all the administrative power into their own hands, 
were able to repair in a few years unprecedented ravages and 
to convert chaos, poverty and starvation into order, wealth and 
plenty. Boards and Councils are slow-moving and timorous bodies 
wedded to precedent and hampered by obstruction, intrigue and 
sheer stupidity. No Cabinet of Ministers could have achieved 
a tithe of the national reconstruction and _ reorganisation 
accomplished so rapidly by Frederick and Napoleon. 

The greatest statesmen of the New World agree with the 
greatest statesmen of the Old in believing that the national 
government should be controlled and directed not by a Cabinet, 
not by a number of men of equal authority, but by a single indi- 
vidual supported by a Council of able men of his own choosing, 
his subordinates. The founders of the United States placed the 
Executive into the hands of a practically irresponsible President. 
He is free to appoint his Ministerial subordinates, who cannot 
be forced out of office by a parliamentary vote. The American 
President is an elected king possessed of vast power, and in time 
of war he is the actual commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy. 
The greatest American statesmen, the makers of the Constitution, 
entrusted the Executive to a single man, believing that only thus 


_ efficiency and true responsibility could be ensured. I have given 
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their views very fully in this Review’ in an article to which 
I would refer those who desire detailed information. Alexander 
Hamilton, the greatest constructive statesman of the United 
States, wrote in the Federalist : 


Wherever two or more persons are engaged in any common enterprise 
or pursuit there is always danger of difference of opinion. If it be a 
public trust or office, in which they are clothed with equal dignity and 
authority, there is peculiar danger of personal emulation and even 
animosity. . . . Men often oppose a thing merely because they have had 
no agency in planning it, or because it may have been planned by those 
whom they dislike. But if they have been consulted and have appeared 
to disapprove, opposition then becomes, in their estimation, an indis- 
pensable duty of self-love. . . . No favourable circumstances palliate or 
atone for the disadvantages of dissension in the executive department. 
Here they are pure and unmixed. There is no point at which they cease 
to operate. They serve to embarrass and weaken the execution of the plan 
or measure to which they relate, from the first step to the final conclusion 
of it. They constantly counteract those qualities in the Executive which 
are the most. necessary ingredients in its composition, vigour and expedi- 
tion, and this without any counterbalancing good. In the conduct of war, 
in which the energy of the Executive is the bulwark of the national 
security, everything would be to be apprehended from its plurality... . 

But one of the weightiest objections to a plurality in the Executive 
is that it tends to conceal faults and destroy responsibility. . . . It often 
becomes impossible, amidst mutual accusations, to determine on whom 
the blame or the punishment of a pernicious measure, or a series of per- 
nicious measures, ought really to fall. It is shifted from one to another 
with so much dexterity, and under such plausible appearances, that the 
public opinion is left in suspense about the real author... . ‘I was 
overruled by my council. The council were so divided in their opinions 
that it was impossible to obtain any better resolution on the point.’ These 
and similar pretexts are constantly at hand, whether true or falsa And 
who is there that will either take the trouble or incur the odium of a 
strict scrutiny into the secret springs of the transaction ? 


Alexander .Hamilton’s views curiously agree with those of 
Prince Bismarck previously given. 

To the readers of these pages it will be clear that the greatest 
statesmen of the European Continent and of the United States 
were absolutely opposed to entrusting the control of the national 
government and administration to a Cabinet of jointly responsible 
Ministers, believing that efficiency was incompatible with that 
form of government. It will be clear to them that the greatest 
statesmen of modern times believed a body such as the British 
Cabinet to be a source of division, of weakness, and of danger ; 
that they considered that such a body would, owing to its divided 
councils, create disorganisation and confusion ; that joint responsi- 
bility would destroy all real responsibility; that the control of 
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affairs by a number of men would chiefly be productive of vacilla- 
tion and delay, and make secrecy and rapid action impossible. 

Those who write or speak about the British Constitution 
habitually treat the control of national affairs by a number of 
jointly responsible directors, who are supposed to act unanimously 
in all matters of importance, as if this arrangement were a matter 
of course, as if it had existed since time immemorial and had by 
its very antiquity proved its excellence. They treat it as if it 
were the last word and the highest expression of national 
organisation. In reality the national organisation of Great 
Britain, which formerly was highly centralised and extremely 
efficient, has gradually much deteriorated. Let us see what we 
can learn from that most important part of Britain’s history 
which is usually not mentioned in the text-books. 

In the olden days Great Britain was governed by powerful 
kings with the assistance of a Council. The local administra- 
tion was entrusted to great noblemen who acted as the King’s 
representatives, for a regular civil service with salaried officials 
is a very modern invention. These noblemen were paid by being 
allowed to exploit the land granted to them and the people 
dwelling thereon, and in return they had to keep order and to 
support the King. In course of time the power of the noblemen 
grew at the cost of the King, against whom they frequently 
revolted. They considered themselves the nation and dominated 
Parliament, the King’s Council, and the King himself, and ruled 
the country. The most powerful noblemen occupied then a 
position not unsimilar to that now held by party leaders, and, 
like party leaders, they fought one another for supremacy. 
They ruined the nation by their personal feuds. These disorders 
and abuses, which might have ended in England’s downfall, were 
abolished by the energetic rulers of the House of Tudor, who 
reorganised the distracted and impoverished country and made it 
united, rich, cultured, and powerful. Professor Marriott tells 
us in his excellent book, English Political Institutions : 


From 1404 to 1437 the King’s Council was not merely dependent upon 
Parliament, but was actually nominated by it. But the result was 
a dismal failure. . . . The result was that while Parliament was busy 
in establishing its rights against the crown, the nation was sinking deeper 
and deeper into social anarchy. . . . The people, reduced to social con- 
fusion by the weak and nerveless rule of the Lancastrians, emerged from 
the Wars of the Roses anxious for the repose and discipline secured to 
them by the New Monarchy. For a century the Tudors continued to 
administer the tonic which they had prescribed to the patient suffering 
from disorder and economic anaemia. The evolution of the Parliamentary 
machinery was temporarily arrested, but meanwhile the people grew 
socially and commercially. Aristocratic turbulence was sternly repressed ; 
extraordinary tribunals were erected to deal with powerful offenders; 
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vagrancy was severely punished; work was found for the unemployed ; 
trade was encouraged; the navy was organised on a permanent footing; 
scientific training in seamanship was provided; excellent secondary schools 
were established—in these and in many other ways the New Monarchy, 
despotic and paternal though. it was, brought order out of chaos and 
created a New England. 


Let us now briefly survey how the Fredericks and Bismarcks 
of the Tudor period created this new England. 

About the year 1470, during the reign of King Edward the 
Fourth, of the House of York, Sir John Fortescue, the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, wrote a most interesting and 
important treatise, The Governance of England. A particularly 
remarkable chapter, the fifteenth, deals with the Cabinet ques- 
tion, and is entitled: ‘How the King’s Council may be Chosen 
and Established.’ In slightly modernised English it runs as 


follows : 


The King’s Council was wont to be chosen of great princes and of the 
greatest lords of the land, both spiritual and temporal, and also of other 
men that were in great authority and office. Which lords and officers had 
in their hands also many matters of their own to be treated in the Council, 
as had the king. Wherefore, when they came together, they were so 
occupied with their own matters, and with the matters of their kin, 
servants, and tenants, that they attended but little, and sometimes not at 
all, to the king’s business. 

And also there were but few matters of the king’s, but if these same 
matters touched also the said counsellors, their cousins, their servants, 
tenants or such others as they owed favour to, what lower man was there 
sitting in that Council that durst speak against the opinion of any of the 
great lords? And why might not then men, by means of corruption of 
the servants, counsellors, and of some of the lords, move the lords to 
partiality, and make them also favourable and partial as were the same 
servants or the parties that so moved them ? 

Then could no matter treated in the Council be kept quiet. For the 
Lords oftentimes told their own advisers and servants that had sued to 
them for those matters how they had sped in the Council and who was 
against them. How may the king be counselled to refrain giving away his 
land, or giving offices grants or pensions of abbeys by such great lords to 
other men’s servants, since they most desire such gifts for themselves and 
their servants ? 

Which things considered, and also many others which shall be showed 
hereafter, it is thought good that the king had a council chosen and 
established in the form that follows, or in some other form like thereto. 
First that there were chosen twelve ecclesiastics and twelve laymen of 
the wisest and best disposed men that can be found in all parts of this 
land, and that they be sworn to counsel the king after a form to be devised 
for their oath. And, in particular, that they shall take no fee, no clothing, 
and no reward from any man except from the king as do the justices of 
the King’s Bench and of the Common Pleas when they take their offices. 
And that these twenty-four men be permanent councillors, but if any fault 
should be found in them, or if the king should desire it by the advice of 
the majority of the Council, he should change any of them. And that 
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every year be chosen by the king four lords spiritual and four lords 
temporal to be for that year of the same council, exactly as the said 
twenty-four councillors shall be. 

And that they all have a head or a chief to rule the Council, one of 
the said twenty-four, and chosen by the king and holding his office at the 
king’s pleasure, which may then be called Capitalis consiliarius. . 

These councillors might continually, and at such hours as might be 
assigned to them, discuss and deliberate upon the matters of difficulty 
that have fallen to the king, and upon the policy of the realm, how 
the going out of money may be restrained, how bullion may be brought 
into the land, how plate, jewels and money lately taken out of the country 
may be got back again. For all this truly wise men will soon find the 
means. Also how the prices of merchandise produced in this country 
may be maintained and increased, and how the prices of merchandise 
imported into England may be lowered. How our navy may be main- 
tained and augmented, and upon such other points of policy which are 
of the greatest profit and advantage to this country. How also the laws 
may be amended in such things in which they need reform. 

Through the activity of the Council the Parliament will be able to do 
more good in a month by way of amending laws than they do now in a 
year, if the amendments proposed be debated and made ripe for their hands 
by the Council. 


Sir John Fortescue complained that the ‘ greatest lords’ of 
the King’s Council, the Cabinet of the time, attended chiefly to 
their own business and to that of their friends and retainers, neg- 
lecting that of the King and Nation, that they practised a shame- 
less favouritism, did not keep secret the affairs of State, and thus 
made a wise policy and efficient administration impossible. He 
proposed that a new council of twenty-four of the wisest and best 
disposed men should be established, one half being laymen, and 
one half clerics. Before the Reformation the Church represented 
learning and was comparable to the professional classes of the 
present day. Besides churchmen had learnt the art of organisa- 
tion, of administration and of government through their Church. 
Lastly, as the Church was an international body, churchmen were 
best acquainted with international affairs. Hence, ecclesiastics 
were the greatest administrators and diplomats of the time. The 
twenty-four councillors were not to be ‘ great lords,’ correspond- 
ing to eminent politicians of the present. They were to be chosen 
on the ground of their capacity for business and to be permanently 
employed. In modern language, they were to be permanent 
officials, experts. They were to be reinforced by four lords 
spiritual and four lords temporal, corresponding to Members of 
Parliament of the present day, but these were not to be 
permanent members of the Council, for they were to be chosen 
every year. The President of the Council, it is worth noting, 
was to be taken from the permanent official members, not from 
the powerful representatives of the nobility or the Church, and he 
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was to act as manager for the King who was to be the real head 
of the Council. Sir John Fortescue wished to create a- Council 
which combined the functions of the present Cabinet with those 
of Napoleon’s Conseil d’Etat described in these pages, for the 
Council was to prepare all measures which were to be submitted 
to Parliament making them ‘ripe for their hands.’ 

Sir John’s wish to reduce the power usurped by the territorial 
and clerical magnates and to increase that of the King, for the 
Nation’s good, and his wish to have the national policy and 
administration controlled by a king supported by the most 
eminent experts, was soon to be fulfilled. In 1485 the wise and 
energetic Henry the Seventh came to the throne. He did ‘not 
allow the powerful nobility to dominate him or his Council. He 
governed the country himself, supported by the ablest men of 
the land. The great Lord Bacon has told us : 


He was of a high mind: and loved his own will, and his own way; as 
one that revered himself, and would reign indeed. Had he been a private 
man he would have been termed proud. But in a wise prince it was but 
keeping of distance, which indeed he did towards all; not admitting any 
near or full approach, either to his power or to his secrets, for he was 
governed by none... . ; 

To his council he did refer much and sat oft in person, knowing it to 
be the way to assist his power and inform his judgment. In which respect 
also he was fairly patient of liberty, both of advice and of vote, till himself 
were declared. He kept a strait hand on his nobility, and chose rather 
to advance clergymen and lawyers which were more obsequious to him, 
but had less interest in the people, which made for his absoluteness, but 
not for his safety. He was not afraid of an able man, as Louis the 
Eleventh was; but, contrariwise, he was served by the ablest men that 
were to be found, without which his affairs could not have prospered as they 
did. 


King Henry the Seventh, who had found England 
impoverished and distraught, left a well-ordered and prosperous 
country and an overflowing treasury. 

Henry the Eighth, his son, was only eighteen years old when 
he succeeded his father, and very naturally he was not able to 
govern in person through a Council. The Government was 
carried on by the King through a Manager, first through 
Cardinal Wolsey, who raised England’s prestige to the highest 
point by his foreign policy, and afterwards through Thomas 
Cromwell, who carried through the Reformation. Henry’s rule 
was of the greatest benefit. In Professor Pollard’s words : 


, ‘Henry the Eighth took the keenest interest from the first in learning 
and in the Navy. ..... No small: part of his energies was devoted to the 
task of expanding the Royal authority. at the expense of temporal com- 
petitors. Wales and its marches were brought into legal union with the 
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rest of England, and the Council of the North was set up to bring into 
subjection the extensive jurisdictions of the Northern Earls. . . . It was 
of the highest importance that England should be saved from religious 
civil war, and it could only be saved by a despotic government. It was 
necessary for the future development of England that its governmental 
system should be centralised and unified, that the authority of the monarchy 
should be more firmly extended over Wales and the western and northern 
borders, and that the still existing feudal franchises should be crushed ; 
and these objects were worth the price paid in the methods of the Star 
Chamber and of the Councils of the North and of Wales. Henry’s work 
on the navy requires no apology; without it Elizabeth’s victory over the 
Spanish Armada, the liberation of the Netherlands, and the development 
of English Colonies would have been impossible; and of all others the 
year 1545 best marks the birth of the English naval power. He had a 
passion for efficiency, and for the greatness of England and himself. 


King Henry the Eighth died in 1547, and between that year 
and 1558 the country was under the rule of the child-king Edward 
the Sixth and of Queen Mary, Bloody Mary, of painful memory. 
Under their weak and only nominal rule England was once more 
torn by party strife, and at the advent of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 
disorganisation and poverty had become great and general. 
Froude has told us in his History : 


On all sides the ancient organisation of the country was out of joint. 
The fortresses from Berwick to Falmouth were half in ruins, dismantled 
and ungarrisoned. The Tower was as empty of arms as the Treasury of 
money. . . . Bare of the very necessaries for self-defence, the Queen found 
herself with a war upon her hands, with Calais lost, the French in full 
possession of Scotland, where they were fast transporting an army, and 
with a rival claimant to her crown, whose right, by the letter of the law, 
was better than her own. Her position was summed up in an address to 
the Council as follows: ‘The Queen poof; the realm exhausted; the 
nobility poor and decayed; good captains and soldiers wanting; the people 
out of order; war with France; the French King bestriding the realm, 
having one foot in Calais and the other in Scotland; steadfast enemies, 
but no steadfast friends.’ The Spanish Ambassador, the Conde de Feria, 
reported shortly after Elizabeth’s accession: ‘His Majesty had but to 
resolve, and he might be master of the situation. . . . The realm is in 
such a state that we could best negotiate here sword in hand. They have 
neither money, leaders, nor fortresses.’ 


The position was truly a desperate one. It seemed inevitable 
that Great Britain would be conquered by France and Spain. To 
the surprise of the world, Queen Elizabeth once more created order 
in the country and made Great Britain more powerful, flourishing 
and cultured than she had ever been in the past. She accom- 
plished that marvellous feat not through her own genius but 
through the great ability of Lord Burleigh, the Bismarck of the 
time. In Froude’s words: The wisdom of Elizabeth was the 
wisdom of her Ministers, and her chief merit lay in allowing her 
policy to be guided by Lord Burleigh, 
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The golden age of the Tudors was created by three all-powerful 
Ministers who with heart and soul worked for their country. Both 
Cardinal Wolsey and Thomas Cromwell governed the country 
during ten consecutive years, and Lord Burleigh toiled unceas- 
ingly on behalf of his Queen during no less than forty years. One- 
man government exercised through a single responsible and all- 
powerful Minister raised impoverished and diminished England 
to the greatest glory. 

With the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603 the line of Tudor 
monarchs came to an end. To England’s misfortune these able, 
energetic, wise and far-seeing rulers were succeeded by the weak, 
headstrong, capricious and incapable Stuarts, who never felt at 
home in England, James the First, Charles the First,-Charles 
the Second, and James the Second. They endeavoured to govern 
through Court favourites. They brought the Crown into con- 
tempt. The capable William the Third, a Dutchman, was suc- 
ceeded by Queen Anne, the daughter of James the Second, whose 
husband was a Danish Prince, and when at her death, in 1714, 
the Crown was given to George the First, the Elector of Hanover, 
the prestige of the Crown declined still further. He was installed 
by the aristocracy, which desired to keep all power in its own 
hands. George the First, like a Venetian Doge, was to be merely 
a shadow-king, a puppet of those who had made him. He felt 
a stranger in England, he never liked the country and the people, 
he did not know English, he painfully communicated with his 
Ministers in broken and ungrammatical Latin, and he was told 
by those who had installed him that his whole duty consisted 
in wearing his crown, drawing his pay, and saying ditto to his 
Ministers. According to Coxe’s Walpole, the French Ambassador 
reported to his Government on the 20th of July 1724, when 
George the First had been King for ten years : 


The king, leaving the internal government entirely to Walpole, is more 
engaged with the German ministers in regulating the affairs of Hanover 
than occupied with those of England. . . . He has no predilection for the 
English nation, and never receives in private any English of either 
sex. . .. He rather considers England as a temporary possession, to be 
made the most of while it lasts, than as a perpetual inheritance to himself 
and family. He will have no disputes with the parliament, but commits 
the entire transaction of that business to Walpole, choosing rather that 
the responsibility should fall on the minister’s head than his own. 


As the foreign King did not preside over the Ministerial 
Councils, whose proceedings he could not follow owing to his 
ignorance of English, the Ministers decided without him in his 
absence. Thus the present form of Cabinet government arose. 

George the Second, who had a German Consort, felt almost as 
much a stranger in England as did his father. He did what he 
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was told by his Ministers, whose omnipotence became still more 
firmly established. He told Chancellor Hardwicke ‘ The Ministers 
‘are the King in this country.’ The wives of George the Third, 
George the Fourth, and William the Fourth also were German 
Princesses. Monarchy and Government drifted apart. England 
became an oligarchy. Her government, as that of Venice, fell 
into the hands of aristocratic factions which dominated Parlia- 
ment, filled all offices with their relatives and friends, fought one 
another for place and power, and divided the country against 
itself. They ruled largely by intrigue and corruption and they 
desired to enjoy power without responsibility. 

The Cabinet is a Committee of the Privy Council from which 
it has sprung. The Act of Settlement of 1700 provided : 


That from and after the time that the further limitation by this Act 
shall take effect, all matters and things relating to the well governing of 
this kingdom, which are properly recognisable in the Privy Council by 
the laws and customs of this realm, shall be transacted there, and all 
resolutions taken thereupon shall be signed by such of the Privy Council 
as shall advise and consent to the same. 


England’s new rulers wished to replace the divine right of 
kings by the divine right of party leaders.‘ Personal responsibility 
was felt by the men in power to be an inconvenience. The para- 
graph quoted was repealed in 1706. The fiction of the joint 
responsibility of the Cabinet was created in order to make the 
responsibility of individual Ministers unascertainable. The 
British Cabinet Council, like the Venetian Council of Ten, its 
prototype, sits in secret. Nothing is transacted in writing. No 
notes are allowed to be taken. No records of the proceedings are 
kept for the information and guidance of future generations. As 
in @ conspiracy, no traces are left which might help to attribute 
the responsibility for decisions arrived at to any individuals or 
enable posterity to discover the reasons why they were taken. 
Committee government through a Cabinet has proved as im- 
provident, dilatory, inefficient, and wasteful in England as it was 
in Venice. The British Government was a bye-word of ineffi- 
ciency during the rule of the Georges, except in the time of the 
elder Pitt, the great Lord Chatham. Then it suddenly became 
most efficient because Pitt’s powerful personality absolutely 
dominated his nominal colleagues. Under his energetic direction 
England once more enjoyed one-man rule. Pitt converted defeat, 
humiliation, and disorder into efficiency, order, and victory. 
His Ministerial colleagues were his subordinates. Important 
decisions were taken by an inner Cabinet composed of Pitt, 
Holderness, and Newcastle. Basil Williams, in his excellent 
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Life of William Pitt, has briefly and correctly described his 
government as follows : 


Much as he asked from his subordinates, Pitt gave more himself. He 
had trained himself for directing campaigns by his military studies, for 
diplomacy by his industry in acquiring a knowledge of French history and 
standard works on treaties and negotiations. . . . Where his own know- 
ledge was deficient he was always ready to learn from those better informed. 
. . . His regular system of intelligence from foreign countries was admir- 
ably organised. . . . All these advantages—a well-ordered office, his own 
industry and knowledge, good intelligence—were subservient to the 
daemonic energy with which he executed his plans. His maxim was that 
nothing was impossible. When an admiral came to him with a tale 
that his task was impossible, ‘Sir, I walk on impossibilities,’ replied 
Pitt, showing his two gouty crutches, and bade him be off to the impossible 

task. 


Pitt's Cabinet, on the whole, worked well with him, for the members 
rarely ventured to oppose him. Newcastle was cowed and could always 
be brought to reason by a threat of resignation by Pitt; Holderness was too 
devoid of convictions to give much trouble; the Lord Keeper Henley had 
not found his feet; Temple was devoted to his brother-in-law, and nd 
yet jealous; Anson and Ligonier were really no more than chiefs of th 
Navy and Army staffs; Legge was timid; Halifax, of the Board of Trade, 
was only admitted on sufferance; Devonshire and Bedford took little part ; 
Hardwicke was kept in order by Granville, who had generally dined and 
pleased himself with unpalatable truths about his colleagues; and Mans- 
field, if he ever had an opinion to express, was reduced to silence by Pitt’s 
withering ‘The Chief Justice of England has no opinion to give on this 
matter.’ 

To those who have studied English history at its source it is 
clear that Great Britain was most progressive, that her govern- 
ment was most efficient, and that her diplomacy and army were 
most ably handled in the time of the Tudors, of Cromwell, and 
of the elder Pitt, when she enjoyed the advantages of one-man 
government. England’s experience confirms the views of Riche- 
lieu, Bismarck, Frederick the Great, Napoleon the First, 
Alexander Hamilton, and of the greatest statesman of antiquity 
given in these pages. 

Unfortunately the British Cabinet tends to become from year 
to year more unwieldy and more inefficient. A friendly and dis- 
criminating American critic, Professor Lowell, wrote in his 
classical book, The Government of England : 

The number of members in the Cabinet has varied very much at different 
times, and of late years it has shown a marked tendency to increase. . . . 
The development of the parliamentary system has made it necessary for 
the Cabinet to have an ever stronger and stronger hold upon the House 
of Commons; and, therefore, the different shades of feeling in the party 
that has a majority in that House must be more and more fully represented 
in the Cabinet. This alone would tend to increase the number of its 
members; but far more important still is the fact that a seat in the 
Cabinet has become the ambition of all the prominent men in Parliament. 
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Consequently the desire to be included is very great, and the disappoint- 
ment correspondingly acute. For these various reasons there is a constant 
pressure to increase the size of the Cabinet. The result is not without its 
evils. A score of men cannot discuss and agree on a policy with the same 
readiness as a dozen. There is more danger of delay when action must 
be taken. There is a greater probability of long discussions that are 
inconclusive or result in a weak compromise. There is, in short, all the 
lack of administrative efficiency which a larger body always presents, 
unless, indeed, that body is virtually guided and controlled by a small 
number of its own members. 


The unwieldiness and inefficiency of British Cabinets are still 
further increased by a very important factor which Professor 
Lowell has not mentioned. The Prime Minister and other 
influential Ministers who wish to control the national policy 
through the Cabinet endeavour to strengthen their position by 
keeping some of the ablest men outside the charmed circle and 
by introducing into it a number of nonentities, a bodyguard of 
their own, which increases their influence and voting power 
and correspondingly diminishes the Cabinet’s efficiency. This 
residuum of nonentities is naturally gometimes fought for by the 
leading Ministers who wish to secure its support. Lord John 
Russell significantly wrote to Lord Lansdowne on the 28th of 
May 1854 : ‘ It seems to me that the presence of many able men 
in the Cabinet tends to discordance of opinion and indecision.’ 
In the third volume of Morley’s Gladstone we read ‘A slight 
ballast of mediocrity in a Government steadies the ship and makes 
for unity.’ 

Great Britain is governed by a Cabinet composed of the most 
eminent party leaders and those of their followers whom they 
wish to have near athand. The management of Army and Navy, 
the direction of the diplomatic service, etc., are political prizes, 
are ‘spoils of office.’ The highest administrative positions have 
become political perquisites. They are given to men not for their 
administrative qualifications, but exclusively on account of their 
political and social influence without any regard to their aptitude. 
High office is often given to politicians who have had no practical 
experience whatever in administration, and sometimes to men 
who are utterly unfitted for a Ministerial post. No one can 
faithfully serve several masters. As a politician-minister has per- 
haps a business of his own to attend to and must devote much time 
to party politics in the House of Commons, he can attend only 
perfunctorily to the business of State. Naturally, disorder, delay, 
and stagnation in departmental administration are the result. 
In former ages the national Government was mismanaged by 
Court favourites. Their place has been taken by party favourites. 

The Cabinet is supposed to decide all important questions 
unanimously. The Army, the Navy, the Diplomatic Service, the 
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national finances, etc., are nominally directed by a single amateur, 
but in important questions each service is directed by the com- 
bined wisdom of some twenty-two amateurs. One of these knows 
a little of the business in hand, and the remaining twenty-one 
know less. Thus, a party politician, who all his life has done 
nothing except make speeches, has suddenly to take over the func- 
tions of a general, an admiral, a diplomat, an expert on agricul- 
ture, an authority on shipping and finance, etc., in rapid succes- 
sion. To do this efficiently he must have a greater and more 
universal genius than was vouchsafed to Napoleon the First or 
to the elder Pitt. Jacks-of-all-trades are masters of none. 
Napoleon wrote to Berthier on the 24th of October 1803: ~ 


L’expérience prouve que le plus grand défaut en administration 
générale est de vouloir faire trop; cela conduit & ne point avoir ce dont 
on a besoin. 


In former ages when matters were simple, when the public 
services were rudimentary, when a few clerks and a door-keeper 
could handle the business of one of the great Government depart- — 
ments, it was perhaps possible for an amateur to direct success- 
fully a department of State. Now, when the administrative 
departments have grown to gigantic size, and when the Services 
have become all-embracing and highly technical, none but great 
experts can satisfactorily manage a great department. Aristotle 
wrote in the fourth century before Christ : 


A State requires many assistants and many superintendents. ... We 
observe that the division of labour greatly facilitates all pursuits, and 
that each kind of work is best performed when each is allotted to a 
separate workman. To the complicated affairs of Government this observa- 
tion is particularly applicable. 

If a careful division of administrative labour, if Government 
by specialists, was recognised to be necessary in the tiny Greek 
City-States 2300 years ago, how much more necessary then is 
expert government in a modern world-empire of 400,000,000 
inhabitants? 

Blackstone wrote in the time of Frederick the Great in his 
celebrated Commentaries : 

It is perfectly amazing that there should be no other state of life, no 
other occupation, art, or science, in which some method of instruction is 
not looked upon as requisite, except only the science of legislation, the 
noblest and most difficult of any. Apprenticeships are held necessary to 
almost every art, commercial or mechanical: a long course of reading and 


study must form the divine, the physician, and the practical professor 
of the laws; but every man of superior fortune thinks himself born a 


legislator. 
Napoleon wrote at St. Helena ‘un mauvais général vaut mieux 
que deux bons.’ War is a one-man business. The greatest 
Y2 
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generals of all time—lack of space prevents giving their opinions 
in this place—have stated that nothing is more dangerous in war- 
fare than to allow military operations to be directed by a military 
council, by a council of experts. The present War is apparently 
directed not by a council of military experts, but by a council of 
politicians, by the Cabinet. When Mr. Churchill was reproached 
for the failure of the Dardanelles Expedition, Mr. Asquith 
-declared in the House of Commons that Mr. Churchill was not 
to blame, that it had been approved of ‘by the Cabinet as a 
whole,’ and the House and the country were perfectly satisfied 
with that explanation. No one asked whether that expedition 
had been originated and approved of by the experts! As long as 
military operations are jointly directed by a body of amateurs, 
disaster is more likely to be the result than success. The British 
Government, as at present constituted, is not the organisation 
of efficiency, but its negation. It is an organisation similar to 
that which caused the downfall of Poland. It is the organisation 
of disorganisation. Amateurs are bound to govern amateurishly, 
and their insufficiency will be particularly marked if they have 
to run an unworkable Government machine and are pitted against 
perfectly organised professionals. 

The assertion that inefficiency is inseparable from democracy 
is not true. Democracy means popular control, but popular 
control need not mean disorganisation. It need not mean govern- 
ment by amateurs. A highly successful business may have a 
number of amateur directors, but these will in reality be merely 
supervisors. The actual management and direction will be left to 
an expert manager. Similarly, a jury of twelve good men and 
true does not expound the law, but leaves that technical duty 
to a single expert, the judge. The fact that democracy and the 
highest efficiency are compatible is illustrated by the British 
police, which is at the same time the most democratic, the most 
efficient, and the least corrupt police force in the world. - How- 
ever, the London police are directed not by a board of politicians, 
but by a single great expert, who possesses vast powers, and who 
is controlled by politicians to whom he is personally responsible. 
Committees are excellent for investigation and deliberation— 
twenty eyes see more than two—but they are totally unsuitable 
for decisive and rapid action, especially in the age of railways and 
telegraphs. Only one man can usefully command a ship, conduct 
an orchestra, manage a business, or direct a State, especially in 
difficult times. 

The rules of good organisation are simple and few. They 
demand (1) That a single man of the highest directing ability 
should be in sole control and should be solely responsible. 
(2) That he should be supported by a number of expert 
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assistants, and that he should be able to draw either on their 
individual or their combined advice, according to the nature of 
the problem before him. (3) That every man should have only 
one job, and that every man should attend only to his own job. 

A commercial business directed jointly by twenty-two amateur 
directors of nominally equal authority, who can only act when 
they are unanimous, would go bankrupt in a very short time. 
A business so incompetently organised does not exist. If such 
an organisation is totally unsuitable for a business where, after 
all, only a sum of money is at stake, how much more unsuitable 
then is it for a nation and empire where the existence of 
400,000,000 people is at stake? The British Empire has poured 
out lives and treasure without stint, and the results achieved so 
far—the action of the Fleet excepted—have been far from en- 
couraging. The return for the gigantic sacrifices made has been 
totally inadequate. The strength of Great Britain and of the 
Empire cannot indefinitely be wasted with impunity. The 
organisation of Great Britain cries for immediate reform. Con- 
tinuance of organised disorganisation, of haphazard warfare, 
directed by inexpert committees, may have the gravest conse- 
quences to this country. 

A democracy has a great advantage over a monarchy by being 
more able to adapt its constitution to changing conditions. The 
wonderful vitality of Ancient Rome was largely due to its adapt- 
ability, to the facé that the State had an institution, the Dicta- 
torship, by which the Republic could rapidly be converted into 
@ monarchy in time of danger. Machiavelli has told us in his 
Discorsi : 

Among the institutions of Rome, that of the Dictatorship deserves our 
special admiration. The ordinary institutions of a Commonwealth work 
but slowly. No Councillor or magistrate has authority to act alone. In 
most cases several must agree, and time is required to reconcile their 
differences. Hesitation is most dangerous in situations which do not 
brook delay. Hence every republic ought to have some resource upon 
which it can fall back in time of need. When a republic is not provided 
with some such safeguard, it will either be ruined, by observing its 
Constitutional forms, or it will have to violate them. However, in a 
republic nothing should be done by irregular methods, for though the 
irregularity may be useful, it would furnish a pernicious precedent. 
Every contingency cannot be foreseen and provided for by law. Hence 
those republics which cannot in a sudden emergency resort to a Dictator 
or some similar authority may in time of danger be ruined. 


The Dictator was originally called Magister populi. Accord- 
ing to Dionysius he was nominated by the Senate and approved 
of by the people. Later on he was appointed by the Consuls, 
the highest civil authorities, whom he superseded. He was not 
a high-handed tyrant but a popular leader elected by the repre- 
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sentatives of the nation. While the Consuls could act only with 
the co-operation of the Senate, the Dictator could act on his 
own responsibility. However, his power was limited. He was 
appointed only for six months. He had no power over the Trea- 
sury, but had to come to the Senate for money. The power of 
the purse remained with the representatives of the nation. Rome 
was repeatedly saved from ruin by a Dictator when its Civil 
Government was unable to deal with the situation. We may 
learn from Rome’s example. 

As the Cabinet in its original shape has proved totally un- 
suitable for conducting a great war, an inner Cabinet of six has 
been evolved. It remains to be seen whether it can successfully 
accomplish the work of direction which, according to the greatest 
statesmen and the practical experience of all time, should be left 
to a single man. If the committee of six should prove unsatis- 
factory, the Government should frankly declare its inability 
to deal efficiently with the situation and ask Parliament, without 
delay, for power to effect the necessary constitutional changes. 
The leading politicians themselves must surely recognise that 
they cannot successfully direct a war. The simplest way of con- 
centrating control into one hand would obviously consist in 
increasing the authority of the Prime Minister, making him solely 
responsible to Parliament for the conduct of the national business 
in all its branches, making the other Ministers distinctly his 
subordinates and appointing to the direction of every Department 
not politicians but the best experts that can be found. Only the 
Prime Minister should attend Parliament, for Ministers cannot 
at the same time attend to Parliament and their Departments. 
The greatest administrative experts would undoubtedly furnish 
a far stronger advisory council to the Prime Minister than a 
Cabinet of politicians, however eminent and of whatever party. 
Statesmanship and party politics must be kept strictly apart. 
The direction of the nation and the leading of the House require 
totally different qualifications. To enable the Prime Minister 
to give his undivided attention to national affairs the two offices 
should be separated by law. Otherwise national affairs will con- 
tinue to be subordinated to party matters and be perfunctorily 
attended to for lack of time. In addition, an advisory Council 
modelled upon Napoleon’s Conseil d’Etat, as described in these 
pages and foreshadowed by Sir John Fortescue in his Governance 
of England, might be created by resuscitating the moribund Privy 
Council. The Privy Council might once more become a most 
valuable institution, a national intelligence department, for in- 
vestigating matters, preparing laws, etc. Its ranks should be 
greatly strengthened. At present it includes too many politicians 
and society leaders and too few experts. It should be composed 
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of the ablest men in every branch of human knowledge and 
activity. It is noteworthy that at present science is quite un- 
represented on that Council. 

Wars are not won by speeches. ‘The province of politicians 
is speech, that of statésmen action. Men of words are rarely 
men of action, and men of action rarely men of words. Richelieu, 
Cromwell, Frederick, Napoleon, Bismarck, were wretched 
speakers, and most great speakers, the elder Pitt excepted, 
wretched statesmen. To entrust the direction of the State to 
men of words seems as inappropriate as to entrust a valuable 
racehorse to a plausible sporting journalist. It is questionable 
whether another set of amateurs will do better than the present 
one, for the fault lies chiefly with the system. Government by 
debating society has proved a failure. It should be abolished 
before it is too late. The situation seems to call for three reforms : 
(1) A solely responsible Prime Minister exclusively engaged with 
national business; (2) the replacing of politician-ministers by 
the best experts; (3) the creation of an efficient Privy Council 
to serve as a national intelligence department. 

The present organisation of Great Britain is an anachronism 
and a danger. Every statesman must be convinced of its in- 
sufficiency and inaptitude. Happily it can easily be modernised 
and immensely strengthened. The advantage of democracy, 
which means popular control over the Government, can easily be 
combined with an efficient and well-ordered administration carried 
on by experts. If the national organisation were reformed in 
the manner indicated, Great Britain would no longer suffer dis- 
appointment after disappointment in war through inexpert direc- 
tion and divided councils. She would no longer be surprised by 
events. The Allies would no longer offer a chiefly passive resist- 
ance to Germany’s onslaughts. The War would be greatly 
shortened. Efficiency would be met with efficiency, and greater 
numbers and resources would rapidly prevail. England’s 
example of reorganisation would no doubt be followed throughout 
the world. The saying that democracy means improvidence, 
inefficiency, wastefulness, bungling, amateurishness and delay, 
would cease to be true. Well-organised Great Britain would 
become an example to democracy throughout the world. The 
democratic form of government which, in consequence of the 
War, has lost prestige everywhere, would be rehabilitated - 


obtain a new lease of life. 
J. Ettts BARKER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE THRIFT CAMPAIGN: 
(I) 


SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 


On every hand the people of this country are being adjured to 
cultivate the habit of thrift. Bankers, economists, politicians, 
philanthropists, and journalists have raised a united paean in 
praise of a long-neglected virtue. Few people, indeed, of the 
present generation have ever learnt to include the practice of 
economy in the latter category, and who can blame them? Not 
the moralists who have denounced ‘saving’ as a peculiarly un- 
lovely and an unsocial vice. Not the politicians, who have talked 
too lightly of robbing hen-roosts, who in devising schemes of taxa- 
tion have drawn a mischievous distinction between the income 
derived from the earnings of to-day and that derived from the 
accumulated earnings of yesterday. Not the economists, who in 
recoil from the unpopular heresy of the wage-fund doctrine, and 
in their pardonable anxiety to conciliate the support of ‘labour,’ 
have most regrettably underestimated, even when they have not 
practically ignored, the importance of the function of capital. As 
a result, the flock has followed the shepherds down a delectable 
but dangerous declivity. Facilis descensus Averno: people need 
little stimulus to the easy virtue of self-indulgence. By no 
method is social popularity so quickly earned as by ‘ open-handed- 
ness.’ Local applause is never withheld from the man who 
‘spends his money freely,’ however the money may have been 
acquired. Nor must it be forgotten that the popular instinct has 
this amount of justification : a social virtue may degenerate into 
a personal vice; the ‘ careful’ man who accumulates capital, to 
the unquestionable benefit of the community, may very well be 
actuated by purely selfish motives, and, in the process of con- 
ferring blessings upon society, he may easily lose his own soul. 
Thrift is, in fact, what M. Taine so happily described as one of 
the ‘self-regarding virtues’; it is, therefore, conformable to the 


? Mr. Asquith, who was the first Chancellor of the Exchequer to differentiate 
between ‘earned’ and ‘unearned’ incomes, could, of course, rely upon the 
classical authority of J. S. Mill. This is not the appropriate moment for an 
academic discussion of Mill’s teaching; there is perhaps something to be 
said in principle for his view, but in practice it is obviously inexpedient to 
penalise thrift at a moment when we are appealing to the nation to save. 
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fitness of things that the practice of it should earn a very stinted 
measure of public applause. 

Nevertheless, there is at the moment no other virtue—save, of 
course, the larger patriotism of which thrift itself is but one 
manifestation—which it is so imperative to inculcate. 

How is it to be done? That is a question which is so con- 
stantly asked, it is one which has been so frequently addressed 
to the present writer, that it has seemed worth while to attempt 
to summarise the impressions derived from a personal partici- 
pation in the campaign; to enumerate some of the obstacles 
which have been encountered, and to suggest some possible 
methods by which in practice and in argument they may be over- 
come. Such is the main purpose of the pages which follow. 

It is, perhaps, desirable that I should at the outset explain 
that, apart from the opportunities for intercourse with people of 
very varied degrees and occupations which fall to most of us, 
I have in the last few weeks visited different parts of the country 
with the specific object of discussing this problem of national 
saving. I have addressed large meetings in localities widely apo": 
in a geographical sense and immensely diversified in social ant 
industrial characteristics : small country towns in the South of 
England; great manufacturing centres in the Midlands; 
districts, again, whose prosperity depends mainly on the output 
of coal and iron and the production of tinplate. In every case 
I have attempted to subordinate the inculcation of doctrine to 
the encouragement of discussion ; to elicit the opinions of other 
people rather than to enforce my own, and thus, though I may 
have taught very little, I have certainly learnt a good deal. 

The first impression left upon my mind is one to which it is 
almost superfluous to allude: the abounding prosperity which is 
clearly exhibited on every side. This, however, has become a 
commonplace. What struck me even more than the large aggre- 
gate of prosperity was its extraordinarily wide diffusion. It has 
permeated classes where 4 priori one would hardly expect to find 
it. The diffused prosperity is due, in some measure, to the 
generous scale of the separation allowances made by the Govern- 
ment. The whole question of allowances is a difficult one, 
and in one form or another it cropped up so frequently that it 
seems to demand a passing reference. It is not disputed 
that the allowances are in some cases barely adequate: in the 
case, for example, of a woman with one child trying to keep 
together the home of a man who had been earning good 
wages in civil employment. In other cases the allowance is. 
ridiculously excessive. It is, of course, notorious especially among 
the poor and those who work among them that a very large 
number of marriages have been celebrated since the outbreak of 
war, largely if not solely with a view to obtaining the Govern- 
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ment allowance. The industrial employment of the women has 
in some cases not been interrupted for a single day ; the allowance 
means, therefore, a bonus of 12s. 6d. a week in addition to the 
usual wages. In other cases the women cease work, but continue 
to reside with their parents, to whose family budget the allow- 
ance comes as a welcome addition. The problem presents many 
obvious difficulties, but I formed the opinion that among the 
very classes who stand to benefit most by the allowances there 
was an attitude more contemptuous than grateful towards a 
Government which in this, as in other matters, allowed itself to 
be so easily imposed upon. 

It would be interesting, in this connexion, to learn whether 
there is any parallel in any part of the United Kingdom to the 
extraordinary instance of patriotic feeling evinced by some of 
the women in France. Early in the War we were told by 
Mr. Lloyd George that ‘in one of the Southern cities of France 
not more than one third of the soldiers’ wives have so far 
called for their allowances from the Government.’ It may be 
that this has ceased to be true, owing to the prolongation of the 
War, even in France. Has it, at any period, been the case in 
England? 

I suggested to experienced workers that it might afford some 
mitigation of an extravagant system if the Government could be 
induced to pay all separation allowances and perhaps some pro- 
portion of wages in bearer Bonds of denominations going as low 
as 10s., carrying interest at 4 or even 5 per cent. per annum 
from the day of issue, and repayable at par on sight at any post 
office with accrued interest. No interest should be payable, how- 
ever, unless the bond was at least twelve months old, and then 
only for even periods of six or twelve months. In the interval 
the bonds would, of course, be negotiable at par or even at a 
small premium. The suggestion does not differ in principle 
from the scheme propounded some weeks ago by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a scheme which at the time seemed to 
me admirable in principle but unnecessarily elaborate in detail. 
If it could be applied immediately to the payment of separation 
allowances, a considerable amount of the money now being paid 
by the Government to recipients who do not really need it might 
be saved by them equally to their own advantage and to that of 
the Exchequer balances. Quite apart, however, from the pay- 
ment of allowances some smaller denomination for Exchequer 
Bonds is, as will be seen later on, imperatively required in the 
interests of national economy.’ 

A second point impressed upon me in the course of the 


2 Since these words were written Exchequer Bonds for 5/. can be procured. 
This is undoubtedly a step in the right direction; but it does not go 
nearly far enough. 
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‘campaign’ was the colossal mass of misconception which 
prevails as to the operation of the simplest and most elementary 
economic laws. That such misconceptions should obtain among 
imperfectly educated folk is no matter for surprise. That it 
should extend to classes and individuals who could not be so 
described seems to suggest the necessity for the inclusion of 
elementary economics in the (already overcrowded) curriculum 
of schools—more particularly those for girls. Not that I would 
exclude it from boys’ schools. But the ignorance seems more 
prevalent among women, as it is certainly more mischievous 
among the sex which has most of the spending todo. __ 

The misconceptions would seem to arise from two main 
sources : lack of imagination and fallacious guidance. It needs 
no demonstration to prove that it is much easier to apprehend 
the seen than the unseen. Yet in economics, as Bastiat taught 
long ago, the unseen is often of superior significance. In any 
attempt to popularise the true principles of spending and saving, 
one of the most formidable obstacles to be overcome is the 
rooted belief that free spending is a social duty, and that the 
diffusion of economic prosperity depends upon the free. circula- 
tion of money. The obstacle is all the greater by reason of the 
fact that the popular prejudice in favour of the spendthrift is not 
devoid of scientific foundation. The abounding prosperity of 
to-day may rest upon a precarious basis, but it is difficult to con- 
vince those who are enjoying it that it is at once fictitious and 
evanescent, and that the day of reckoning cannot be indefinitely 
postponed. The truth is, of course, that although the prosperity 
is fictitious, if we look to the permanent interests of the nation 
as a whole, yet a very large number of individuals are, for the 
time being, in the receipt of incomes unprecedentedly high 
and pre-eminently substantial. Luxury may not be good for 
trade, but it is undeniably good for some trades, and it is con- 
sequently no easy task to induce people of limited education to 
take the long views essential to an exposure of the economic 
heresy. In the country village or the small town there survives 
a good deal of camaraderie, particularly if the sentiment has not 
been disturbed by the advent of the ‘multiple shop.’ Try to 
explain to the inhabitants that it is a national duty to limit 
expenditure to the necessaries of life and they will inevitably and 
not unnaturally retort ‘ But, if we do, what is to become of Mr. 
Smith and Mrs. Jones?’ After all, as the old Swiss proverb 
says, ‘ My shirt is nearer to me than my coat.’ ‘‘‘ The Nation”’ 
is an abstraction ; judging by appearances it would seem to be in 
little need of assistance from me; at the best anything I can do 
is but a drop in the ocean; Mr. Smith, on the other hand, is a 
good neighbour and an old friend ; to withdraw custom from him 
because he happens to be the purveyor of ‘‘ luxuries ’’ would be 
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an act of meanness and cruelty of which I cannot be guilty for 
the sake of any remote national interests or in deference to still 
remoter economic laws.’ 

Such homely reasoning cannot be lightly brushed aside. You 
may urge that in the existing dearth of labour there is no possi- 
bility of either Mrs. Jones or Mr. Smith lacking employment ; 
but both lady and gentleman may be advanced in years; both 
are probably rooted if not to the soil at least to the village or 
town ; it may be difficult to find them suitable employment in 
the immediate district, though the chances are that it will be 
easy. In the few cases where it is impossible the fact must be 
squarely faced. A great war cannot be waged without temporary 
inconvenience to individuals; it is better, in particular cases, 
that such inconvenience should be mitigated by charitable effort 
than that a long series of economic processes should be permitted, 
for the sake of the retail purveyor, to culminate in the distribu- 
tion of commodities with which we can perfectly well dispense. 
If the motive for the purchase of such commodities be, as in 
many cases it is, genuine concern for the interests of the 
purveyor, the purchaser must be persuaded that it is, in the last 
resort, preferable to bestow a gratuity than to buy a superfluous 
article. This may be rather strong meat for babes who have 
never been called upon to consider seriously the economics and 
ethics of consumption. But during a period of emergency like 
the present they must be taught to digest it unless the whole 
community is to suffer. Superfluous expenditure is bad enough ; 
but superfluous consumption is incomparably worse. The first 
—if it is a pure gratuity—may mean no more than the trans- 
ference of wealth from one man’s pocket to another; it is 
conceivably possible, indeed, that the transferee may put it to 
a better economic use than the transferor; there is more danger 
attaching to a remuneration for services; most dangerous of all 
is the demand for unnecessary commodities. 

It is curious to observe how little regard is paid to this 
tolerably obvious truth even by those who are accepted as leaders 
of thought and guides to right action. An illustration is to hand 
in the morning’s paper. On the Ist of January the Dean of 
Durham gave to the world his New Year’s Day’s ‘ reflection and 
review.’ It took the form of a strong protest against the 
methods by which certain zealots have attempted to ‘ hustle the 
nation into total abstinence.’* With his main argument I am 
not concerned, but I confess myself astonished to find a critic, 
so keen of intellect and so luminous in exposition as Dean 
Henson, himself giving currency to a gross and palpable fallacy. 
It is true that his statement is oblique and that the argument is 
put into the mouth of the average ‘artisan.’ But it is put there 

* The Times, January 4, 1916. 
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with the evident approval and endorsement of the writer. 
‘ They (the artisans) point out that both the whisky of the North 
and the beer of the South are domestic manufactures which do 
not come within the argument against buying imports. The 
only part of the total consumption of alcohol which comes within 
that argument is the consumption of wine, and wine comes mostly 
from our Allies over the Channel whom few of us would care 
to injure.” The Dean is a practised controversialist, and there is 
not a word which, on the face of the statement, he could not 
justify. Not so the inferences which the plain man will draw 
from it. Read in connexion with the context the suggestion 
clearly is that whisky and beer, being the products of a domestic 
industry may with a good economic conscience be consumed, 
while it is a positive duty to consume the vintages of Burgundy, 
Bordeaux and Champagne in order to assist the trade of an ally. 
I submit, with deference, that neither argument can be justified 
from the economic standpoint. In both there lurks the venerable 
fallacy that luxury is good for trade. I do not suggest 
that all the alcoholic liquor consumed in the United Kingdom 
can be regarded as superfluous in the economic sense, any more 
than all the tobacco and all the tea. But I am confident that 
some considerable proportion of all three commodities must in 
strictness be relegated to the category of luxuries. Nor do I 
lay so much stress as the Dean’s artisans apparently would on 
the distinction between tea as an imported commodity and beer 
as the product of a domestic industry. There is, of course, a 
distinction ; the consumption of tobacco on the one hand and of 
beer on the other must be assailed, if assailed at all, on different 
grounds, but neither can enter in by the strait gate which leads 
to economic salvation. Beer is brewed, it is true, in the United 
Kingdom : but can it be brewed without the help of imported 
ingredients ?—sugar, for example, to say nothing of hops. But 
apart from all question of imports and foreign exchanges, it is 
supremely important, at this moment, to insist that the really 
thoughtful and considerate person has no right to demand any 
commodities which divert land or capital or labour from the 
production of necessaries. I have no prejudice against the 
production of pure beer. Quite the contrary. But let no man 
lay to his soul the flattering unction that in consuming beer 
he is performing a patriotic duty. The release of the sugar 
annually devoted to beer production would contribute materially 
to the supply of a necessary of life for the people at large, and 
would tend to diminish its price. The land which grows barley 
at present might with great economic advantage be laid down to 
wheat. The labour employed in brewing is badly wanted else- 
where. The haulage of the finished product by road or rail is 
impeding the transit of things which are much more important 
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even than good beer for the successful prosecution of the War. 
Let me not be understood to express any opinion as to the ethics 
of beer-drinking in time of war, but at least let the consumption 
of alcohol be unaccompanied by economic hypocrisy. 

And similarly in regard to our ‘ Allies over the Channel.’ 
Nothing that the people of this country can do to express in the 
most practical form their appreciation of the gallantry of our 
French allies can possibly be deemed excessive. But the best 
service which, at this juncture, we can do to them and to the 
alliance of the Entente Powers as a whole is to husband our 
economic resources. We are already making large contributions 
or loans. But wecandomore. Every shilling saved in England 
will do much more for the cause of the Allies even than the con- 
sumption of a bottle of Bordeaux. The Dean’s implied argument 
on this point is indeed precisely on a par with the estimable 
sentiments to which reference has already been made—the kind- 
hearted reluctance of neighbours to inflict injury upon the pur- 
veyors of luxuries, Mr. Smith and Mrs. Jones. The neglect of 
the vineyards of France would, of course, inflict permanent 
economic injury upon France, and is not to be thought of by any 
friend of that country ; but no such injury is to be apprehended 
from the temporary interruption of the wine trade between 
France and England. No more in France than in England is 
there any superfluity of labour or of means of transport. The 
greatest kindness we could at the moment do to France would 
be to transmit the cost of the wine, but not to ask for immediate 
delivery. That an example of conduct so purely altruistic is 
likely to be generally followed I do not seriously anticipate. But 
it is as well to have a standard of virtue, even if we are unable 
to attain to it. 

For such a standard of virtue the country might naturally 
look to its rulers. But of all the obstacles which I personally 
had to encounter in commending to public audiences the prin- 
ciple of thrift I am inclined to think the greatest has been or was 
the pernicious example set by the Government and its agents. Of 
what possible use can it be for me to save pennies or even shillings 
when the Government is so palpably flinging away millions in 
reckless and unnecessary expenditure? The attitude of the man 
in the street in regard to this matter is psychologically interesting. 
As a trader or purveyor he is apt to think any public authority 
fair game: caveat emptor, especially if the emptor be a public 
servant. But while willing enough to drive a hard bargain with 
the Government, his contempt for the agents who allow them- 
selves to be done is unspeakable. I¢ is not, of course, necessary 
or possible to accept at their face value all the tales one hears 
as to bad bargains or actual waste in the use of commodities. 
Two things, however, are beyond dispute : on the one hand that 
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sheer waste, though probably diminishing in amount, is still 
scandalously rife, and on the other that the cost of production of 
necessaries is enormously enhanced both by the ‘ free spending’ 
of Government agents and by actual waste. Precise information 
is hard to come by. But there can be little question that excessive 
wages are being paid in some, perhaps in most, Government 
establishments, and that such excess entails serious consequences. 
Private employers find themselves either denuded of labour or 
compelled to pay a ruinous price for it; while high wages neces- 
sarily react disastrously upon prices. Thus the vicious circle is 
completed. 

In another way I have found the example of the Government 
a serious deterrent to the practice of thrift. It is, I suspect, 
difficult for the members of the Legislature and the Executive to 
realise how much good, in this respect, they might have done by 
the voluntary surrender of even a small portion of their salaries, 
or what incalculable harm has been done by the neglect to set 
this collective example. The attitude of a large section of the 
public may in this matter be perfectly illogical. The aggregate 
amount involved in the payment of members of the House of 
Commons is not large ; the remuneration of Ministers is certainly 
not excessive, and the money is, as arule, fairly earned. All this 
is acknowledged. But what the nation is calling out for is leader- 
ship. It wants a lead, inter alia, in the matter of self-sacrifice ; 
the surrender of ten per cent. of their salaries by Ministers would 
have had an effect out of all proportion to the amount of sacrifice 
involved to individuals. I am constrained to add that the form 
in which Mr. Asquith’s famous reply was couched was as unfor- 
tunate as the substance. It gave, unintentionally no doubt, the 
impression of cynical indifference to the claims of self-sacrifice. 
Worse still, its tone harmonised only too faithfully with the 
prevailing temper of considerable sections of the nation—that 
temper which it is so necessary to dissipate if the War is to be 
brought to a speedy and successful issue. The first servant of 
the Crown is entitled to draw his inadequate salary. Nobody 
denies it. For all we know a large proportion of it may be 
invested in War Loan or Exchequer Bonds. Nobody has a right 
to inquire. But, be this as it may, the Prime Minister may be 
assured that he has not rendered more easy the task of those who 
are trying to extract ‘silver bullets’ for service at the. Front 
from the pockets of the people. 

How is that task to be accomplished? It may be that nothing 
short of compulsion will do it. Compulsion has, of course, been 
applied already—a fact which appears to be overlooked by those 
cross-grained opponents of ‘compulsory’ service who stridently 
demand the ‘ conscription of wealth.’ - All taxation is compul- 
sion. The same principle may have to be applied to loans. If 
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80, is it impossible that it should be applied simultaneously, 
with relatively little dislocation or elaboration of machinery? 
Personally I should favour a large increase of direct graduated 
taxation, provided that a fair proportion of the product of such 
taxation was carried to the credit of the taxpayer in the books of 
the National Debt Commissioners—in fact was treated as a loan. 
It is not suggested that a compulsory loan of this character is 
the best solution of the financial problem. Plainly it lacks the 
educative value possessed by a voluntary loan. But a voluntary 
loan not only provides but presupposes education. There may 
not, at the height of the crisis, be time for it. Anyway, recent 
experience has confirmed my conviction that nothing short of a 
great educational campaign will attain the results which are 
imperatively demanded. 

How is such a campaign to be conducted? On this point I 
have heard, of late, much valuable discussion. It seems on the 
whole to be agreed that the procedure should be three-fold : first, 
the organisation of large meetings to be addressed by speakers or 
lecturers, well-equipped in theory and well-furnished with prac- 
tical experience ; secondly, that the meetings should be followed 
up by conferences for the discussion of practical details; and, 
thirdly, that the conferences should prepare the way for a 
systematic house-to-house canvas in each locality on the lines of 
that carried out under Lord Derby’s scheme. Nothing short of 
the last method—laborious and tiresome as it is—will ultimately 
suffice. On that point there is, I think, general agreement 
among all who have given thought to this matter.‘ But the 
canvassers must themselves be specially instructed and equipped. 
Ideally, they ought to be as thoroughly trained for the job as the 
canvassers for a popular insurance company. This is, in practice, 
out of the question, but a good deal can be done to prepare them 
for their task by means of lectures followed by systematic dis- 
cussion and conferences. 

It may perhaps not be amiss, to emphasise one or two points 
which common sense would doubtless suggest, but which experi- 
ence has confirmed. It is a matter of capital importance that the 
speakers should be men or women with a sound general training in 
Economics, and not merely well coached in the ‘ case’ for thrift. 
But however great their skill and complete their equipment, they 
will not find it easy to bring home to great popular audiences the 
magnitude of the financial task which lies upon this country. To 
people accustomed to think in terms of pennies or shillings the 
statement that the War is costing att the present time 


4 Since this article went to press an excellent letter from Canon Garbett 
has appeared in The ‘J'imes (January 19). I am glad to find that the Vicar of 
Vortsea, writing with intimate knowledge of the life of the poor, makes a 
suggestion almost identical with mine. 
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1825 ,000,000/. a year, or five millions a day, conveys no impres- 
sion at all. Comparative statistics are more helpful. It is, for 
example, startling to learn that our expenditure per week in the 
present War just equals our expenditure per annum in the 
Napoleonic wars; or that we are now spending more every three 
days than we spent per year in the war which gave us Canada and 
assured our supremacy in India (1756-63). An attempt is pretty 
sure to be made to discount the significance of such comparisons 
by asserting that if the burden to-day is enormously heavier yet 
the back which has to bear it is more than proportionately 
broader. But is it? We went into the French war in 1793 
carrying taxation which amounted to 20s. per head of the popula- 
tion. We emerged from it in 1815 with a burden of 70s. per 
head. That burden was substantially reduced by the careful 
husbanding of our resources which distinguished the guardians 
of the national purse during the greater part of the ‘Victorian 
Era. But public economy has of late years been discarded with 
many other ‘middle-class virtues,’ with the result that we entered 
the War in August 1914 carrying a taxative burden appreciably 
heavier than that with which we emerged from the struggle 
against Napoleon (75s. 6d. against 70s. per head). Our annual 
expenditure during the earlier war amounted only to 14 per cent. 
of the national income ; it amounts to-day to more than 75 per 
cent.’ The comparatives are of unquestionable significance, and 
if vividly presented they can hardly fail to cause serious reflection 
even in careless minds. Our financial back is certainly broader 
than it was a century ago; it is far from certain that it is propor- 
tionately so. Nor should it be allowed to escape observation that 
the Napoleonic wars were coincident with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The coincidence accentuated the economic dislocation, and 
perhaps intensified for the moment social discontent. But the 
extraordinarily rapid development in the productive capacity of 
the nation and the unprecedented expansion in trade went @ very 
long way to relieve a financial strain which must otherwise have 
been insupportable. That particular phenomenon cannot recur. 
On the contrary, the present condition of foreign trade gives cause 
for considerable anxiety, and despite all the expedients adopted 
to redress the balance, the disparity between imports and exports 
is still ominously large. 

That disparity and the consequences which arise from it seem 
to be fairly apprehended—of course, in broad outline only. The 
niceties of the fluctuations in foreign exchanges and the 
mechanism of international trade are caviare to the vulgar; it 
requires the skill of a Bagehot or of the prophet on whom 
Bagehot’s mantle has in these latter days fallen * to render these 


5 Taking the national income then at 252,000,000/. : now at 2400,000,000/. 
® I refer, of course, to Mr. Withers. 
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things intelligible to ‘ the man in the street.’ But the prolonged 
controversy over the fiscal problem has at least prepared the 
mind of the average elector for the reception of arguments .as 
to the balance of trade; consequently it needs little demonstra- 
tion to prove that it is a patriotic duty, at any rate during the 
period of the War, to abstain as far as possible from the purchase 
of commodities imported from abroad. But here again the 
inaction of the Government Departments ‘excites very just 
resentment. 

If the purchase of foreign products is really opposed to the 
public interests, why has the Board of Trade not published notices 
with a list of ‘commodities to be avoided’? The imposition of 
heavy duties might inflict hardship on the very poor, and indeed 
upon all those classes, notably clerks and the smaller professional 
folk living on fixed incomes, which derive and can derive no 
economic advantage from the War and are already suffering not 
inconsiderably from the rise of prices and the increased burden 
of taxation. But there is no reason whatever against prohibitive 
duties upon such articles as come within the category of unques- 
tionable luxuries, and none against the fullest information for 
the guidance of those—rich and poor alike—who are patriotically 
inclined and disposed to self-sacrifice. 

All this is pretty plain sailing. There is one argument, how- 
ever, for which speakers and canvassers must be prepared when 
they find themselves in districts (and there are not a few) where 
socialist opinions have made headway. Advanced socialists are 
apt to be intolerant of exhortations to thrift for moré than one 
reason. On the one hand, the man who saves 1s. becomes a 
potential capitalist, and the multiplication of capitalists is not, 
of course, to the liking of socialists. On the other hand, the latter 
regard thrift as an essentially bourgeois virtue, the inculcation of 
which is a mean device to avoid the depletion of the accumulated 
wealth of the middle and upper classes. The predatory socialists 
have a simple receipt for financing the War—the taxation up to 
the hilt of capital. ‘The poor are giving their lives; surely it is 
not inequitable to compel the rich to surrender their accumulated 
wealth.’ ‘Why not bag the lot?’ is a question which is pretty 
certain to be put and which it is desirable to answer. The ‘lot’ 
is said by experts to amount to something between 


14,000,000,000/. and 16,000,000,000/. This is an imposing 
figure, and there is no question that if the assets could be realised 
they would go a long way towards paying for the War. The 
ethics of the transaction need not be discussed. No one who is 
susceptible to ethical considerations is likely to propound it as a 
solution of the financial problem. It is important, however, to 
demonstrate its economic futility. Nor is it difficult to do so. 
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There are plenty of people who still imagine that this store of 
accumulated wealth exists in the form of gold and silver coin. 
It is a revelation to them to learn that a tax of 208. in the £ 
on this particular form of wealth would hardly be felt by the 
propertied classes. That such a tax would be confiscatory in 
intention and, up to a certain point, in effect is undeniable ; but 
it-would not, as a fact, inflict any appreciable hardship. A tax 
at a similar rate upon securities of various kinds could be col- 
lected only if the Government were prepared to receive payment 
in kind, and it is to be feared that much of what they received 
would not be worth collecting. Even socialists are compelled 
to admit that securities can be made available for the conduct 
of a great war only if there is a market, that a market implies 
‘ effective demand,’ and that there can be no ‘ effective demand’ 
without the existence of purchasers who are prepared to give 
cash or its equivalent—foodstuffs, war munitions, and so forth— 
in exchange for them. Much the largest portion of the accumu- 
lated wealth of the country cannot be made available for the con- 
duct of a war by any means except by sale for ready money or 
for ready commodities to a foreigner. 

Nobody questions the economic possibility of a tax up to the 
limits of 100 per cent. upon the rent of land, houses or factories, 
but it is at least open to doubt whether it is physically possible, 
in @ time of war, to impose taxation upon the capital values of 
such forms of wealth, unless, as in the case of securities, the 
collector is prepared to accept payment in kind, in which case 
he will be confronted with the difficulty which has already been 
explained in reference to securities. The assets must be realised 
by sale to foreigners. For one Englishman to sell his land or 
factories to another Englishman would plainly be nugatory from 
the point of view of war-finance. 

For this purpose nothing will, of course, avail—and this is 
the supreme lesson which it is necessary to enforce—except 
new wealth, i.e. wealth which has not yet solidified into any of 
the forms in which it is commonly accumulated and held. Nor 
indeed can the new wealth be made available for carrying on 
war unless those who produce it are content to refrain from the 
immediate consumption of a considerable proportion of it. We 
have recently learnt on high authority that out of the 
2400,000,000/. annually produced or received by the people of 
this country about 2000,000,0001. is annually spent and only 
400,000 ,0001. is saved. This would bring the per capita expen- 
diture of each man, woman and child in the United Kingdom 
out at about 43]. per annum. The expenditure of the German 
people is generally estimated at 23]. Assuming the correctness 
of these figures it is obvious that if the average per capita 
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expenditure in England could for the duration of the War be 
brought down to the ordinary German level, the national 
savings might be increased from 400,000,000/. to 1300,000,0001. 
This sounds preposterously optimistic. But the latest recruit 
to the Cabinet warned us some months ago that we must be 
prepared to live on half our incomes. If we could do so the 
annual savings would be about 1200,000,000/.—an estimate not 
widely different from that which I have put forward. It would 
seem to be vitally important that every taxpayer in the United 
Kingdom should be familiarised with calculations of this kind 
in the simplest possible form. The demands upon him in one form 
or another—either in that of taxation or that of loan or both— 
must needs in the near future be colossal. By no possible in- 
genuity or skill can such demands be avoided. Humanity is less 
likely to be staggered if the items which compose it can be 
familiarised with the calculations upon which the demands are 
based. Still more important is it that preparations should be 
forthwith begun for meeting those demands. In some cases it 
may be found physically impossible to meet them. Long notice 
of the fiscal intentions of the Government should, if possible, be 
given. Dark hints and ominous warnings such as those uttered by 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury are not enough. To rely 
upon them for the authoritative announcement of the serious 
intentions of the Government is to treat the people like children. 
They may be amused and terrified in turns, but they may not be 
trusted to face a grave situation like grown men. 

The exposition of the facts should not be left to private 
citizens who, in the nature of things, can only be imperfectly 
informed themselves. Nor may the latter presume to dictate 
the precise mode of economy which individuals should be called 
upon to practise. Speakers and canvassers should indeed be 
scrupulously careful to abstain from even the appearance of 
dictation in this delicate matter. There is, perhaps, some tempta- 
tion to confuse the functions of a thrift campaign with those of a 
temperance crusade. The possibilities of saving on alcoholic 
beverages are obviously greater than those of saving on tea and 
coffee or even on tobacco. But I venture to think that it is 
important that while the economic possibilities must necessarily 
be emphasised, the ethical scales should be impartially held. 
Not that the ethical aspect should be ignored. On the contrary, 
the appeal for ‘saving’ is likely to lose more than half its 
effectiveness unless it is based upon the paramount duty of 
patriotic self-sacrifice. People must and can be got to under- 
stand that so long as we continue to wage a fight for existence 
both the ethics and economics of expenditure and consumption 
have to be viewed from an entirely new angle. No longer 
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may the individual ask: Can I legitimately afford this pleasure 
or this purchase? But rather: Can the nation afford that I 
should afford it? The angle is so completely unfamiliar to the 
vast majority of people that unusual pains should be taken to 
explain the transformation which war has wrought in the 
conditions and bearings of the problem of thrift. 

One question remains which can only be briefly discussed. 
Again and again I found myself confronted with the question 
‘How in practice are ordinary folk to dispose of their small 
savings?’ 

The only institutions really familiar to the thriftily inclined 
among the working-classes are co-operative societies, trade 
societies, benefit clubs, and savings banks. There seemed to be 
a general agreement among the wage-earners whom I was able to 
consult that the Government should be urged to increase the rate 
of interest on deposits in Post Office Savings Banks. In return 
they might fairly require longer notice of withdrawal. The idea 
of the issue of Exchequer bonds in quite small denominations—as 
low as 10s. or even as 58. if possible—was also very warmly and 
very generally approved. If the Government would not only 
issue small bonds, but would also use them for the payment of 
wages and allowances, an immensely important step would be 
taken in the direction of national economy. Social workers agree 
that some portion of the increased earnings of labour are being 
wisely spent by the womenfolk: that the children are better 
fed, better clothed, and better shod than they have ever been 
before; that a good deal is being judiciously spent on improved 
furniture and so forth. But, on the other hand, there is 
overwhelming testimony from many sources that the amount 
of waste is prodigious, and that a very large proportion of the 
increased earnings is being expended upon articles of luxury 
which at a time like the present no class in the community 
ought from the national standpoint to be in a position to afford. 
It is impossible not to feel the keenest sympathy with those 
who have all their lives ‘gone short’ and now for the first time 
find themselves in a position of comparative affluence ; only to be 
told by high moralists and rigid economists that in the interests 
of the nation they must continue to deny themselves every species 
of luxury. It brings no great alleviation of their disappoint- 
ment to be told that in saving for the nation they are also pre- 
paring for the lean years which are certain to fall upon every 
class in the community after the conclusion of peace. Human 
nature resents this postponement of benefits. Nothing but an 
earnest and sustained appeal to the highest patriotic instincts will 
really avail, and no time should be lost in making it. 


J. A. R. Marpgiorr. 
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THE THRIFT CAMPAIGN: 


(II) 


WILL IT BE IN TIME? 


WHEN a private individual sets out to give voice to his opinions 
on a subject of public or national interest, some explanation 
seems called for as to what are his qualifications to speak. My 
claim to a hearing on the subject of national economy lies in 
my having been actively engaged for over a year in organising 
a campaign whose object is the prevention of waste of the nation’s 
food resources. Although, as its name implies, the ‘ National 
Food Economy League’ restricts its activities to dealing with 
economy of food, the work has brought me into contact with 
a large number of individuals and organisations, both public and 
private, who are interested either in economy generally or in 
one or another branch of it. That department of my work which 
consisted in organising the practical teaching of the League has 
brought experience and information of another kind, not less 
interesting and valuable than the help that experts have given 
on the theoretical side, while the compilation of the publications 
issued by the League has resulted in the collection and study of a 
great deal of material, not dealing with food’ economy alone, 
but also with numerous other subjects which it touches closely. 
My year’s work in this special department of national economy 
has now resulted in my joining in a larger movement,’ started 
a short time ago with the aim of furthering the rapid organisa- 
tion of all non-combatants for the duties of ‘Saving for speedy 
Victory.’ This movement originated in the offices, and I believe 
in the brains, of that remarkable little body of Imperial thinkers, 
the name of whose quarterly, The Round Table, needs only to 
be mentioned to carry conviction to those best able to judge, that 
any scheme launched under such auspices is likely to be of the 
highest national importance. 

For some time after the outbreak of war nearly everyone 
in this country laboured under what has since proved to be a 
delusion—namely, the belief that great economic distress would 
quickly prevail, needing large measures of public relief. Few, 
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if any, foresaw the extraordinary industrial prosperity that was 
to follow on the brief dislocation and inconvenience of the first 
few weeks of war. I wish I could claim that either myself or 
the tiny band that helped me to start the Food Economy Cam- 
paign did so with any other or more far-seeing idea than that 
of alleviating and preventing—especially preventing—distress 
caused by the War. But it must be regretfully admitted that 
we cannot pretend to any more wisdom or foresight than our 
neighbours. We may, however, fairly claim that we were almost, 
if not quite, the first organisation to realise that our particular 
work, though planned for one purpose, could be adapted and 
utilised for another and infinitely more important one.. Our 
‘Handbook for Housewives,’ which teaches the principles of 
food and cooking economy and urges their practice on patriotic 
grounds, was printed and in wide circulation some considerable 
time before the Board of Education issued its well-meant but 
inadequate pamphlet on the same subject, and long before that 
strange Protean body, the Parliamentary War Savings Com- 
mittee, put forth its flowers of wisdom under the title ‘ How to 
Save, and Why.’ 

The record of the Government’s—or its Departments’—efforts 
in the matter of starting and working a national thrift campaign 
will make a queer story, but one so tangled that probably no 
one will find time to follow it to the end (which is not yet). It 
is, so far, a catalogue of spasmodic attempts, scarcely started, 
certainly not thought out, then abandoned, then picked up, then 


' dropped again, and like nothing so much as the proceedings of 


Rudyard Kipling’s Monkey People. The latest and most brilliant 
example of its methods is to be found in the continued circula- 
tion of a leaflet recommending the purchase of 11. Post Office 
vouchers in the 44 per cent. Loan for several weeks after these 
vouchers ceased to be obtainable ! 

While this sort of thing has been going on in high places, 
what has the nation been doing? The greater part of the wage- 
earning classes, whose incomes have been increased, have spent 
the increase, some very foolishly, some less foolishly, but few have 
saved any appreciable portion of it. The national drink bill 
(already at the staggering annual figure of between 160 and 170 
millions) went up by eight millions in the first half of 1915; 
the consumption of luxuries has not diminished except in the 
case of certain imports which have perforce been reduced because 
the countries from which they come cannot export as usual owing 
to war conditions. The well-to-do have made some reductions 
in their scale of living, but the majority of them have done nothing 
really drastic. The professional classes, and those with small 
fixed incomes, have suffered considerably, and have received little 
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sympathy because they, for the most part, do not complain 
publicly ; the old or sick poor, who before the War were living 
on tiny pensions or incomes, are suffering cruelly, and the philan- 
thropic societies which take such cases especially under their care 
are hard put to it to get even a little help for these unfortunates 
among the thousands of more obviously interesting war sufferers’ 
claims. 

Thus we stand after a year and a half of war. In the mean- 
time, during the last few months a gathering volume of warning 
—loud, emphatic, and insistent—as to the gravity of the situation 
has been poured into our ears. It proceeds from Ministers, 
Government officials, editors, financiers, and experts of every 
sort and condition. The unanimity of all these utterances no 
less than their solemnity is impressive. Why, then, is it that 
the public has paid so little attention? Simply because nearly 
every one of the preachers is concerned with his neighbour’s sins 
rather than with his own, and omits to practise the virtues he 
inculcates—at least to any extent visible to the naked eye. 

Thus we see Ministers and Members of Parliament ready, as 
someone has wittily said, to die with their drawn salaries in their 
hands, and unwilling to set a public example by relinquishing 
even a portion of them. Newspapers publish passionate incite- 
ments to patriotic economy in one column, while in the next is 
an equally glaring paid advertisement of diamond rings. On one 
page of a periodical will be found Aunt Martha giving advice 
to housewives on the subject of thrift in, say, vegetable parings, 
while on the next page Madame Butterfly pictures the allurements 
of pink chiffon nightgowns trimmed with fur. Government De- 
partments issue tracts on economy, while themselves setting an 
example of unparalleled waste. The well-to-do solemnly lecture 
the wage-earners on their extravagance in pianos, gramophones, 
or cheap jewellery, while forgetting to note that the West End 
shops are glittering with costly trinkets, such as regimental 
badges set with precious stones. The spokesmen of the wage- 
earners are vociferously indignant about Guildhall banquets and 
hotel suppers, but have scarcely a word to say on the subject of 
the extra expenditure of their protégés on alcohol. The people 
who live within reach of public conveyances, or who have never 
owned a motor, inveigh against private cars, while as a rule 
omitting to protest against the consumption of petrol, rubber, 
and skilled labour involved in the almost undiminished use of 
excursion char-4-bancs at seaside and other ‘resorts.’ And so on 
through the whole gamut. It is a continuous process of ‘ passing 
on the blame,’ as Mr. Bonar Law has well said (inter alia, one 
cannot help wondering whether his audience noticed that the 
entire speech in which this felicitous expression occurred was 
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another and a perfect example of the skilful playing of that very 
same game). And so the vicious circle remains unbroken. Yet 
it is perfectly clear that, unless some force arises which is able 
to break it, the country must before very long be face to face with 
the necessity of making peace for sheer lack of the financial means 
to carry on the War. The difficulty of munitions, we are told, 
has been overcome, the difficulty of men is practically solved, but 
both these achievements, which it has taken many months of 
immense national effort to accomplish, will be rendered futile 
if the difficulty of the third M.—money—is not also overcome. 
The facts are not in dispute, and the figures have been published 
and set out again and again, and by none better than by Mr. Ellis 
Barker in the December number of this Review.? And yet the 
people will not listen. 

The explanation of this amazing and alarming state of affairs 
i3 really, as I have said above, quite simple. It lies in this : the 
chief authorities on whose word most people have to rely for the 
accuracy of the facts of the case (for only a tiny proportion of 
us have the means or power to investigate the figures for our- 
selves) are utterly discredited and suspect in the eyes of the 
nation. The people simply will not believe information which 
comes from what they know to be tainted sources. Before the 
War party politicians and newspapers were not exactly noted for 
being wells of undefiled truth, and now when, with every sign 
and symbol of their unregenerate spirit still clinging to them, 
they ask the nation to ‘take their word for it’ that the facts are 
as they state them, the nation naturally turns a deaf ear and says 
‘We will begin to listen when you begin to act as if you your- 
selves believed in what you tell us.’ 

And so the sands are running out, and the nation is eating, 
drinking, and making merry while the night is rapidly approach- 
ing when its soul will be required of it. Is there yet time fora 
national awakening before it is too late? We are a slow, 
reluctant, and stupid people, and I must confess that I think if 
the whole people had to be reached and convinced before a change 
could be brought about, the position would indeed be absolutely 
hopeless. The evil effects of half a century of mis-education, or 
no education, in thinking cannot be made good in a few months. 
And it is perhaps the most tragic part of the whole situation that 
the mass of the people are not unpatriotic—far from it. If there 
is one subject on which they are practically united it is in the 
determination to win the War, but because they are ignorant of 
financial and economic laws, and cannot understand or even begin 
to think in the terms of these laws, we stand to-day in imminent 


2 ‘Britain’s War Finance and Economic Future : a Forecast and a Warning,’ 
by J. Ellis Barker, Nineteenth Century and After, December 1915. 
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peril of losing everything for which we have already made such 
immense sacrifices of blood and treasure. 

But I do not believe that it will be needful-to reach the entire 
population before arriving at the point at which the necessary 
and drastic changes can be made. It will be enough if the most 
enlightened members of each section of the community can be 
reached and rapidly organised. Such an army would possess an 
almost irresistible force. It would be banded together for the 
purpose of showing, through the united as well as the individual 
effort of its members, what can be achieved by voluntary discipline 
under the impulse of faith, devotion, and self-sacrifice. It is this 
army which is being rapidly gathered under the banners of the 
‘United Workers,’ and which, in the short time the organisation 
has been actively working, has already attained such proportions 
as to promise most hopeful practical results. 

The keynote of the appeal is self-denial. To quote from a 
letter of the Chairman (Mr. C. J. Stewart, the Public Trustee) 
which appeared in The Spectator of the 4th of December last : 
‘Though the solution of the financial difficulties must be found 
in a very practical form, we believe the problem to be mainly 
spiritual. On this spiritual side the need is to unite isolated fires 
of self-sacrifice into one great blaze, and on the temporal side to 
set this immense force working.’ 

It will be recognised that a spiritual army seeking to gain 
temporal victories is in a somewhat difficult and delicate position, 
and the United Workers’ plan of campaign is therefore organised 
on rather different lines from that of other patriotic or philan- 
thropic associations. Thus it does not seek publicity through the 
newspapers. Membership involves no subscription. It lays down 
no exact rules for its combatants. Both individuals and groups 
must to a great extent think out their own plans for active work. 
The mere fact of becoming a member of this army should lay 
upon each individual a solemn obligation of honour to leave no 
corner of his conscience unsearched as to whether he is doing all 
in his power to further its aims. He must ask himself if he is 
really ‘ holding nothing back ’ from selfishness or, what is much 
more likely, from laziness? There is scarcely one of us who could 
say with truth that we could not do more if we tried. For no 
two individuals will the sacrifice be quite the same. For instance, 
for many of the well-to-do I believe it may well take the form of 
not having to mind the appearance of being mean. This rather 
subtle psychological difficulty arises from the fact that in ordinary 
times the meanest people often take great pains to hide their 
defect under a show of cheap generosity. An even greater 
stumbling-block for the rich will be their laziness. It really 
involves a great deal of trouble to set one’s own house in order, 
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and to be sure that one is not keeping anyone employed in 
unessential work. The apparent consideration of the employer 
whio ‘ does not like to dismiss a servant’ may often be in reality 
the laziness of the human being whe will not put himself to the 
very real worry of finding other and more essential employment 
for him. I have mentioned only these two points because they 
are the two that have been my personal stumbling-blocks, and, I 
gather, are those of large numbers in like position. It is much 
harder for many of us to do these things than to eat less meat 
or to give up alcohol (which many women never take) or after- 
dinner coffee. So also it may be a great trial of strength to some 
to hold their hands and shut their purses when appealed to on the 
ground of some pet sentiment. But we know that really necessary 
philanthropic work has suffered greatly from the competition of 
a certain class of War funds, a proportion of which are- either 
fraudulent or semi-fraudulent. Every fund of this sort is an 
example of the most pernicious kind of waste, for which the 
indolence of easy-going sentimentalists is directly responsible. 
These and all other forms of extravagance are being tackled with 
courage and energy by the United Workers, and they firmly 
believe that in a few months’ time such a powerful force of 
educated opinion will have gathered that no official inertia, no 
vested interests, will be able to resist the pressure which can 
then be brought to bear on the Government to compel it to take 
such action as may be necessary to stop the importation, pro- 
duction, and consumption of non-essentials. 

It is a strange state of affairs, and one which furnishes a gauge 
of the vital urgency that the question has assumed to those who 
have realised the true aspects of the case. We shall see, for the 
first time probably in history, a large body of educated people 
urging their Government to lay burdens upon them which in 
many cases may crush them individually beyond hope of recovery, 
but which they believe must be imposed and borne if the nation is 
to be saved. And they are imploring this boon from a Govern- 
ment which has already flung much of their substance away, and 
will do so again. 

Such are the fires of faith and devotion which the United 
Workers are kindling to-day in every part of the kingdom, and 
they have the fullest belief and confidence that their efforts will be 
‘in time.’ 

J.C. CHANCE. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 
GREAT WAR 


In the latest two issues of this Review are papers of great but 
painful interest by two American citizens. In the earlier the 
American Administration is depicted in ‘ the Réle of the Squaw’ 
—as just frightened by the physical frightfulness now obtaining. 
In the other, a paper of much literary merit, ‘The Spiritual 
Crisis in America,’ the writer thinks that the United States is so 
gorged with wealth, so hybridised with non-assimilated immigra- 
tion, that any decent subjectivity or sense of duty and of humanity 
is clean overlaid. These two papers have been very widely 
reviewed during the past six weeks in the Press of these islands, 
and are assisting to crystallise a Public Opinion which is possibly 
unfair and is certainly undesirable. I am not for a moment 
questioning the sincerity of the writers—a sincerity indeed trans- 
parent, but humiliated by the impotence of their President and 
Colonel Bryan with their vain repetitions to Berlin of a mere 
‘Oh, I say, please stop! ’—they believe, what we here are 
asked to believe, that it is in some mysterious way in the power 
of the Washington Cabinet to do something dignified and effec- 
tive, and to do this without the risk of colossal disaster to the 
Republic. It is at this point I venture to join issue with these 
and other critics of the Washington Administration. ‘ Provident 
fear is the mother of safety’ Bacon declared, and President 
Wilson is in a position to know what his enraged and humiliated 
constituents do not yet know—namely, that America is herself 
in the very track of this cyclone. Dr. Wilson is the chief execu- 
tive of the wealthiest community in the world, a community 
that cannot possibly protect this wealth against a German 
invasion for many years to come. It will be surprising if, peace 
concluded and Germany terribly impoverished, with perhaps 
foreign receivers in possession, she does not, her fleet still in 
being, at once pick a quarrel with the United States. Where can 
she so readily recoup her great war losses as in those Safe Deposit 
vaults in New York? Nor were Germany unsuccessful in such a 
raid does she risk any reprisals on the part of the United States. 
It is not Germany that has marfy thousand miles of coast line, 
with innumerable cities exposed to attack. 

It becomes very important then, and is historically very 
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interesting, to explore the field of American diplomacy for the 
past hundred years, because our student is likely to discover that 
this colossal War is really America’s own war, and is the legacy 
of a vicious and incomplete diplomatic instrument—the so-called 
‘Monroe Doctrine’ ; that President Monroe was tutored into this 
appallingly important departure which bears his name by George 
Canning, the most brilliant, perhaps, but the least trusted of 
England’s Prime Ministers, and that straining at this Doctrine in 
order to keep her clear of European complications and ‘ entang- 
ling alliances’ the United States has yet been involved by it 
in Weltpolitik to a degree which no other policy could have 
possibly entailed. The Monroe Doctrine was from the very 
first dependent on Britain’s sea-power for its maintenance. 
To-day this is infinitely more the case than ever before. And 
it will have to be abrogated or, failing that, travel the whole 
road to an alliance between our nations. Had such an 
alliance existed in 1914 there could have been no war. Let us 
then trace to its origin this famous ‘ Doctrine,’ by which our 
‘cousins’ set so much store; let us see how it has imposed a 
veritable strait-waistcoat on Germany, shutting her out of her 
place in the sun, filling her peoples with rage and fury against 
England and those fleets which alone prevent Teutonic expansion 
into Cuba and South America. It is really this Monroe Doctrine 
which has filled Central Europe, conscious of disease, unconscious 
of the remedy, with a homicidal mania. 

We must first get clearly in view what were the cross-currents 
in political philosophy a hundred years ago which were tributary 
to the Monroe Doctrine. There had been the fanatical outburst 
of the New Liberalism in France—the -determination to individual 
freedom. The universe was re-cradled ; the new Bethlehem was in 
France ; and even a new Calendar attested a new birth of things 
everywhere, and not in France only. After the terrible excesses 
of the French Revolution there followed Waterloo, and a 
great mental and moral set-back.. It was Seeley who wrote 
‘ A State rests ultimately upon a way of thinking.’ It does, and 
did we know it probably the combined thought of all States at 
any one time, its concord or its discord, arranges peace or war. 
You can do ‘everything with bayonets except sit on them’; the 
ultimate recessional of States is ‘in a way of thinking ’—some 
mysterious, unaccountable tidal wave of thought taking a common 
direction. In the second decade of the nineteenth century it 
seemed both to despotic monarchs and to the man in the street 
that the ‘way of thinking’ France had inaugurated was too 
explosive, and that the sun had set on modern Liberalism. No 
doubt some similar reaction awaits us in the days at hand. Hence 
it happened that the great victors in the War—England, Russia, 
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Austria, and Prussia—had commenced operations with an Alliance 
signed at Chaumont on the 1st of March 1814. This was made 
permanent by the Alliance signed in Vienna the following year ; and 
again after Waterloo there had come the Treaty of Paris, the sixth 
article of which provides for periodical meetings of the Allied 
Powers, a sort of peripatetic Parliament of Kings, the first meet- 
ing to be at Aix-la-Chapelle in October 1818. At this 1818 
meeting the evacuation of France by the Allied soldiery was 
arranged, and France herself admitted to the Alliance. ‘Tom’ 
Reed, the great Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
once objected to the Philippine policy because he said ‘this 
Republic is invited to supply canned freedom to the heathen,’ and 
similarly in 1818 the idea was promulgated that the general 
administration of Europe was in future to be provided by the 
fiat of five monarchs, and that where Parliaments chanced to 
exist such bodies could attend to parochial matters. Of course 
the whole trend of the ‘ Holy Alliance’ was cosmopolitan and 
anfi-national, and was entirely opposed to the spirit and tradition 
of the English people. Lord Liverpool said of the Emperor 
Alexander ‘the Russian must be made to feel that we have a 
Parliament and a public to which we are responsible, and that we 
cannot permit ourselves to be drawn into a policy wholly incom- 
patible with the spirit of ourGovernment.’* Canning said of it : 


The system of periodical meetings of the four Great Powers with a view 
to the general concerns of Europe . . . will necessarily involve us deeply 
in all the politics of the Continent, whereas our true policy has always 
been not to interfere except in great emergencies, and then with a com- 
manding force. . . . The people of this country may be taught to look 
with jealousy for their liberties if our Court is engaged with great 
despotic monarchs, deliberating upon what degree of revolutionary spirit 
may endanger public safety and therefore require the interference of the 
Alliance. 


Such was the position. The great mass of Europe had swung 
back again to autocracy and the ‘ Divine Right of Kings,’ and the 
first business of the Alliance was destined to be with Spain. The 
Spanish-American Colonies, commencing with Mexico and Buenos 
Ayres, had thrown off the Spanish yoke. In 1820 Ferdinand the 
Seventh of Spain had collected an army for their subjugation to 
embark at Cadiz, but the army refused to embark ; the country 
forced a Liberal Constitution on its Monarch; Portugal, Pied- 
mont and Naples followed suit. European unrest had become 
sporadic ; the leaven of liberal ideas was again at work. To deal 
with this, Prussia, Austria and Russia met in November 1820 
at Troppau, and it was decided to despatch an Austrian army 
to suppress the secular movement in Naples. Naples was 


1 Letters of Castlereagh, xii. 62. 
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occupied by the Austrians and Ferdinand the Second reinstated. 
England, it is true, albeit a partner, had refused to join the Con- 
ference of her Allies at Troppau, and, though the Duke of 
Wellington did attend the subsequent Conference at Verona in 
1822 which was to decide the future of Greek, Spanish and 
Italian aspirations, his instructions were to object to the whole 
plan of these armed irruptions and to render nugatory the 
revivalist project of the Holy Alliance, which had been signed 
at Paris on the 14th of September 1815, and signed, it is 
important to recall, not by the Ambassadors or Foreign Ministers 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria, but by their respective Monarchs. 
It is difficult all these years after to read the few short clauses 
of this amazing instrument of 1822 without the feeling that we 
are with ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ the ‘Mad Hatter’ at his best, 
and yet the Gentlemen of Verona who signed were the most 
distinguished statesmen in Europe. Metternich signed for 
Austria, for France Chateaubriand, for Prussia Bernstet, for 
Russia Nesselrode. 
Secret Treaty of Verona. 

The undersigned, specially authorised to make some additions to the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance, after having exchanged their respective 
credentials, have agreed as follows: 

Article I.—The high contracting powers, being convinced that the 
system of representative government is equally as incompatible with the 
monarchical principle as the maxim of the sovereignty of the people with 
the Divine Right, engage mutually in the most solemn manner to use 
all their efforts to put an end to the system of representative government 
in whatever country it may exist in Europe, and to prevent its being 
introduced in those countries where it is not yet known. 

Article II.—As it cannot be doubted that the liberty of the- Press is 
the most powerful means used by the pretended supporters of the rights 
of nations, to the detriment of those of Princes, the high contracting 
parties promise reciprocally to adopt all proper measures to suppress it 
not only in their own States, but also in the rest of Europe. 

Article III. promises support to the clergy, ‘and the contracting powers 
join in offering their thanks to the Pope for what he has already done 
for them, and solicit his constant co-operation in their views of submitting 
the nations.’ 

Article IV.--The situation of Spain and Portugal unite unhappily all 
the circumstances to which this Treaty has particular reference. The high 
contracting parties, in confiding to France the care of putting an end to 
them, engage to assist her in the manner which may the least compromise 
them with their own people and the people of France, by means of a 
subsidy of twenty million frances every year from the date of the Treaty to 
the end of war. 

Article V. (a clause for the coercion of Spain). 

Articles VI. and VII. (formalities). 


Is it possible that less than a hundred years ago Europe was 
in such toils! Canning said of the terrible emergency which 
England alone was hardly powerful enough to face in arms 
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‘TI resolved that if France had Spain, it should not be Spain with 
the Indies. I called the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.’* A damnosa hereditas, as we now 
discover. 

Lincoln, forty years later, said of the United States, ‘ The 
Nation cannot endure half slave, half free,’ and Canning no 
less recognised the impossibility in the case of Europe, that 
Europe could survive half Autocratic, half Democratic. If it is 
true that a State ‘ rests ultimately upon a way of thinking,’ then 
England had decided her orbit of thought since the days of the 
Stuarts, while the very settlement of North America in the face 
of the greatest hardships and privations was the consequence of 
that thought. America was England’s natural ally ; it is little 
wonder that Canning looked to westward. With all this on his 
mind on the 16th of August 1823 Canning sends for Rush, 
the American Minister to the Court of St. James. They talk 
over the immense coercive pressure on England of the other four 
partners to the Holy Alliance. Brougham and Mackintosh in 
Parliament were urging through all the splendid tenets of the 
new Liberalism why we should, if need be, encounter a world in 
arms. Was it possible, asked Canning, to steer clear of such a 
cataclysym—would the New World ‘oblige’ ? ‘Mr. Canning 
asked me,’ says Rush, ‘ what I thought my Government would 
say to going hand in hand with England’®* to notify the despots 
of the Holy Alliance, ‘ Hands off in South America! ’ 

He did not think that concert of action would become necessary, fully 
believing that the simple fact of our two countries being known to hold 
the same opinion would by its moral effect put down the intention on the 
part of France if she entertained it. This belief was founded, he said, 
upon the large share of the maritime power of the world which Great 
Britain and the United States shared between them, and the consequent 
influence which the knowledge of their common policy could not fail to 
! produce on the rest of the world. 
if 





There we have it in a nutshell! Canning’s ‘balance’ is 
contingent on Great Britain plus America jointly guaranteeing 
the control of the seas. Failing to live up to that guaranfee— 
and America has clean lost sight of her share of the obligation— 
the Monroe Doctrine has become an appalling danger to Britain, 
the United States, and to the peace of the world. 
Rush was non-committal; foresaw some difficulties but 
would consult his Government; and later Canning writes to Sir 
William a’Court ‘I have no doubt that his report to his Govern- 
ment had a great share in producing the explicit declaration of 
the President ’ (Monroe). 
Such was the cradle stage of the famous Monroe Doctrine, 


? December 12, 1826. * Rush’s Court of London. 
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and Rush’s despatch synchronising, as it happily did, with a 
boundary dispute with Russia * was welcomed at Washington with 
open arms. ‘The President at once consulted his predecessor, 
Thomas Jefferson, idol, if not of Democracy, at least of 


Democrats. Jefferson replies : 
Monticelle, October 24, 1823. 

. . . The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the 
most momentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation since 
that of Independence. That made us a nation, this sets our compass and 
points the course which we are to steer through the ocean of Time opening 
on us. . . . America North and South has a set of interests distinct from 
those of Europe and peculiarly her own. While Europe is labouring to 
become the domicile of despotism, our endeavour should surely be to make 
our hemisphere that of Freedom. One nation most of all could disturb 
us in this pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. 
By acceding to her proposition ‘we detach her from the band of despots, 
bring her mighty weight into the scale of free government and emancipate 
a Continent at one stroke which might otherwise linger long in doubt and 
difficulty. Great Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of 
any one, or all, on earth; and with her on our side we need not fear the 
whole world. With her then we should most sedulously cherish a cordial 
friendship, and nothing would tend more to knit affections than to be 
fighting once more side by side in the same cause. 


Equipped with this benediction from the ex-President, the 
man who had drafted the Declaration of Independence, all the 
preliminaries went smoothly forward, and on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber 1823 Monroe sends the historic Message to Congress. The 
Monroe Doctrine, as we know it to-day, he crystallises in these 
few lines : 

We owe it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those Powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing Colonies or Dependencies of any European Power we have not inter- 
fered, and shall not interfere. But with the Governments who. have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose independence we have 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling their destiny, by any European Power, 
in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
towards the United States.5 

II 


In the preceding chapter I have outlined, necessarily most 
briefly, the great cross-currents of diplomacy in Continental 
Europe : the determination on the one hand to thwart National 
aspirations ; on the other hand the extreme hazard to England 

“ Adams, Secretary of State at Washington, said as to this dispute ‘I find 
proof enough to put down the Russian argument, but how shall we answer the 
Russian cannon?’ 

5 I am largely indebted for the details which I have outlined above to 
Professor Snow’s T'reaties in American Diplomacy, a standard work easily 
available. 
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should she, single-handed, assert them. _ The outcome, as we 
have seen, was the Monroe Doctrine. Threatened by the 
supreme pontifis of the Holy Alliance with excommunication, 
nay, but with possible extinction, Canning had forged that 
tremendous weapon for evil or for good! Yet only for the Sea 
Power of England the Monroe Doctrine, far from keeping the 
United States out of the cockpit of Europe, has been, and is 
to-day, more than ever a sword of Damocles which threatens the 
World and Time. For America, single-handed, had at no time 
any power to make good such a challenge, and, with every modern 
development, nautical and aero-nautical, piled upon the adverse 
scale, she is threatened with really awful consequences if at any 
time England decides that Monroeism is not, and has not for now 
fully fifty years been, any business whatever of hers. The Holy 
Alliance is no more; all that it once stood for is obsolete and 
ridiculous. The spread of Liberal principles in our day, not 
only in France but also in Russia, is fully as rapid as is compatible 
with internal well-being and with external security. In Ger- 
many what was chiefly wanted to free her from the tyranny 
of a military caste was some ‘Greater Germany ’—some vacuum 
somewhere that she could expand into and that would send her 
back the slogans and the symbols of free men to her home land. 
The alternative, as we have seen, to expansion is explosion, and 
while nothing can ever palliate le Sadisme Allemande, Cavell-ism, 
and infamies happily unique in human history, yet we ought to 
have foreseen that no great nation in its era of unexampled 
prosperity would rest content without some Hinterland where its 
restless units could settle down under their own flag to speak 
their mother-tongue. The craving of Germany for such expan- 
sion is only another aspect of this new but world-pervasive 
movement, to ‘ Irredentism.’* We see it in Ireland’s protest 
against Statehood for Ulster. Because of it England fought an 
irredentist war in South Africa. In Canada, because, as Lincoln 
well said, ‘everybody knows more than anybody’ the feeling 
that the abolition of the Tariff with the United States would 
carry Minnesota and Montana into Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and expose Canada to the danger of American irredentism—this 
sub-conscious conviction swept the Liberal Party out of Ottawa 
at the last election. The Irredentist movement everywhere 
coming at a time when it seemed possible in some way to avoid 
constitutional dangers by ‘ thinking Federally’ must complicate 
the mighty task of statecraft for the coming generation, and to 
@ very perilous degree. 

I revert, however, to the position of Germany returning home 
United and Victorious after her war with France. At once and 


-"s That unless the Flag follows the settler, that settler is an outcast : a ‘man 
without a country.’ 
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finally her political philosophy was unsettled to observe England 
with far-flung Dominions, world-wide ; France and Russia breath- 
ing easily, with great satrapies; and even Holland, Portugal, 
Spain, and Belgium well provided with the vacant spaces needed 
in the nineteenth century. One vast Continent entirely adequate 
for German expansion loomed up from Patagonia to Panama. 
There, mighty streams, the Amazon, the Orinoco, the La Plata, 
drain watersheds of four million square miles. South of Panama, 
if anywhere, German ambitions could have found a pacific settle- 
ment; only in South America, at a time when all other claims 
had been already ‘ pegged out,’ she could have found her ‘ place 
in the sun.’ But in this eminent domain, far more remote 
from Washington than Berlin is, she discovers Uncle Sam 
‘claiming all outdoors’: waving the White Ensign of a British 
Admiral! And strange though it may seem, our aforesaid 
‘Uncle,’ though quite unable to protect the lives and property 
of his own citizens close to his own home in Mexico, has thus far 
proved an excellent scarecrow in Brazil, notwithstanding the fact 
that all the important conduits of Brazilian finance are to-day in 
German hands. ‘ Uncle Sam’ is a renowned poker player we all 
know, but it is difficult still to believe that international relations 
resting on foundations so utterly insecure should have survived all 
these years. Nor did it require this War to demonstrate that with 
the implements of the modern burglar it is, given the command of 
the Atlantic, easier and quicker for German Army Corps to bob 
up serene in Fifth Avenue than in the Champs Elysées. At any 
time in the last ten years Germany could have picked a quarrel 
with America over any incident—say some trade incident in 
Brazil. She could have immediately occupied Cuba, not a shot 
fired, from which base the coast cities of the Great Republic from 
Galveston to Portland could have been looted and held to ransom. 
Is it any wonder that President Wilson yields to the terrible perils 
that so evidently environ him; that he sounds no certain note? 
Awake! Awake! Washington, for the Huns are at your gate! 
Germany, though beaten to her knees and forced to accept what 
peace terms the Allies dictate, can yet, if her Navy is still intact, 
be in New York Harbour in a fortnight-with a dominant fleet and 
quarter of a million veteran troops. Relatively to the attacking 
fleet, the American defenders would be more helpless than 
was Von Spee’s in the engagement off the Falkland Islands. 
There is no limit to the indemnity which the United States would 
not promptly pay, if only because there is no alternative but to 
pay it. True out of material so splendid an army could be created 
in two or three years, but in these days when a great Dread- 
nought is complex as any stop-watch, it will take twenty years 
for America to prepare the expert personnel of a modern navy. 
2a2 
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Indeed, those who best know America are those who doubt 
whether the Americans can ever at any price secure a great navy. 
The rewards in that favoured land for skilled artificers—the 
infinite opportunities to acquire wealth and position on land, are 
such that the staffing of large fleets is probably not practicable at 
all. The German General Staff expected to be in Paris the thirty- 
third day after the crossing of the Belgian frontier. And they 
only just failed. But in the absence of the British Fleet that 
Tirpitz and the egregious Boy-Ed can be in New York the four- 
teenth day after embarkation is hardly disputable. A gloomy 
vaticination! and we must take what comfort we can from the 
picturesque proverb of American philosophy that ‘ there is a Provi- 
dence which looks after children, drunken men, and the United 
States of America’ ! 

Truly Puck, in the days long past, whether with a brogue or 
with gutturals, has too often come by his own when foreign affairs 
were under review at Washington. It was with the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty that the Sandwich Islands, the Gates of the Pacific, 
time after time on offer to the United States, and refused by Pre- 
sident Cleveland, were finally incorporated by President McKinley. 
And why again was not that lovely ‘ Pearl of the Antilles’ taken 
over from Spain? Commanding as she does the mouths of the 
Mississippi, Cuba is not less the Gate of the Atlantic Ocean. 
What a strange perversity is it in the Council Chamber on the 
Potomac that these two groups of islands, each commanding a 
mighty ocean, each commanding five thousand miles of American 
coastline, should have been rejected again and again. While Cuba 
remains exposed, a prize for any strong navy to attach, and an in- 
valuable coaling and submarine base, how can New Orleans or 
New York ever feel secure? Nor is this incorporation in the Great 
Republic any less essential to the progress and prosperity of the 
islanders than to the security of those who dwell on the mainland. 

It is really a shameful pretence that the concern of the United 
States in the result of this World War is merely two or three 
years of inflated trade balances.” Had she come into the arena 
the day after the Lusitania massacre America’s share of the 
German assets would at least have included the whole German 
Fleet. Such a subtraction from Germany, such an addition to 
the United States, together with the immense German merchant 
marine to-day claiming a murderer’s sanctuary in American har- 
bours, would have been no excessive reprisal for those cold-blooded 
murders of America’s women and children on the high seas. 


* Professor G. B. McLellan, of Princeton University, is reported as saying 
‘ Whether one side or the other is right in this unfortunate war is, as far as we 
Americans are concerned, purely a matter of opinion.’ Is this the gentleman 
who not long since was Mayor of New York and high in the councils of the 
Democratic Party? 
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Such is the international situation which will confront America 
a very few months ahead with the return of peace. Gorged to 
satiety is the Great Republic with mere wealth, and this in a 
world where all the European nations armed to the teeth are 
looking for the means to replenish their bankrupt Treasuries. As 
we in the person of Canning steered the Republic into Monroeism 
and made use of her to confound our partners of the Holy 
Alliance, no doubt her claim upon our sea power in the event of 
a sudden German descent upon her coasts would before this War 
have carried our whole country off its feet; and if England feels 
all that which the writer feels, we shall always ‘see her through’ 
notwithstanding the Hoke Smiths in her Senate and these 
utterly unworthy bickerings over some cargo of lard or of copper 
held up a day or two at Kirkwall, bickerings unconscionable 
between gentlemen. With Senator Cabot Lodge we incline to 
agree that the ‘ corpse of an innocent American child’ assassinated 
by Germany on the Lusitania ‘is a more moving spectacle than 
an unsold bale of cotton.’ But this is apparently not the view 
of Senators Hoke Smith of Alabama and Stone of Missouri! 
How my gallant old friend George Graham Vest of pleasant 
memories must turn in his grave for the ambit of his successor 
Senator W. A. Stone! 

There is one thing, however, which stands out clearly: 
England should decide at once whether she intends after this 
War still to buttress the Monroe Doctrine, or whether in the 
event of its infraction by Germany our attitude will be neutral. 
That decision of ours most vitally concerns Washington and 
Westminster also. If at the moment of President Cleveland’s 
Venezuela message in 1895 Lord Salisbury had announced that 
the flags which flew south of Panama no longer concerned us, at 
once Washington would have looked the ground over and would 
have offered in some shape or form ‘valuable consideration’ in 
return for British sea power. Failing this, she would either have 
started in her shipyards to outbuild the navy of Germany or the 
German flag would have long since been hoisted over Brazil and 
the world to-day would have been at peace. 

It is proper to point out that while we ourselves gain nothing 
by the Monroe Doctrine, yet, seeing it is our Fleet which alone 
keeps Germany out of Cuba and the New World, the ‘loan’ of 
that Fleet is of transcendental importance to America. To-day 
George Washington’s wise saws have been replaced by modern 
instances. There are Alliances which ‘entangle,’ there are 
others fashioned by the needs of our common humanities and 
which, accepted in the first place as duties, are next discovered 
as the pathway to safety. Very often in our world’s history has 
virtue proved its own reward. But if a certain coyness in the 
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Valley of Indecision—a ‘craven fear of being great ’"—continues 
to work at Washington for a diplomatic isolation, it is possible 
that Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander may be the pilgrim to 
Mount Vernon’s shrine. Great Britain after this War—these 
islands swarming with her veteran soldiers; half a million more 
in Canada; quarter of a million in Australia; with Germany 
swept clean out of Africa and Asia; with a Fleet the very 
heir of all the Ages—how great will not be the competition 
from all sides in the days at hand for an Offensive and 
Defensive Alliance with such a Power! No one need enter- 
tain the remotest doubt any longer but that the New Day has 
dawned, and that British Columbia, New Zealand, Tasmania 
will within a period to be measured in months be at least 
as closely related to Westminster as California or Texas to 
Washington. But the United States, excepting possibly some 
slight frontier rectifications with our great Dominion, has 
absolutely nothing whatever that we want. -If she invites us to 
an Alliance what will she pay for that Alliance? It is clearly a 
majestic economy, social and financial, that for her better pro- 
tection both in the Atlantic and in the Pacific she has the shield 
of our huge, unsleeping Fleet in being. What is that Fleet worth 
to her? Let us consider. 

To-day America has infinitely more important reasons than 
ever confronted Hamilton, and reasons writ across a far wider 
horizon, for ‘ Thinking Continentally,’ while we as never before 
are ‘Thinking Imperially’ or it may be Federally. What both 
nations want—nay, what the whole civilised world, whether 
neutral or belligerent, is entitled to demand, if a tithe of the 
atrocities alleged against Germany can be established—is 
that her flag shall clean disappear from all the ocean highways. 
That and that alone is the argument to break the heart of her 
Kultur. Incomparably the greatest economist of the last century 
was Frederick List. List apostrophises the ocean in these 
deathless words : 


The Sea is the high street of the Earth. The Sea is the parade-ground 
of the Nations. The Sea is the arena for the display of the strength and 
enterprise of all the Nations of the Earth, and is the cradle of their 
freedom. The Sea is, so to say, the rich village common on which all the 
economic peoples of the world may turn their herds out to grass. The 
man who has no share in the Sea is thereby excluded from a share in the 
good things and honours of the world—he is the step-child of our dear 
Lord God. 


Should Great Britain and America, acting jointly as the trustees 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, so decide, then the Kaiser is 
not the patron, nor the big brother, nor the ally—he then becomes 
but the ‘step-child’ of our dear Lord God. If America North 
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and South, and the British Empire Central Occident and Orient, 
decide to close their ports to German shipping and their ships to 
German goods and passengers, then the Sea, in order that it 
may remain ‘the cradle of our Freedom,’ will have closed over 
the grave of the German merchant marine; and if no German 
merchant marine, then too no German Dreadnoughts; and 
New York can sleep in its beds; the Monroe Doctrine endures 
at no cost to America, fully equipped, unchallengeable. Hence- 
forth our Great Fleet and whatever fleet America contributes 
to our Commonwealth will police the ocean, in wireless relation 
with every peaceful merchant vessel under the world’s flags. 
The Great War is to-day drawing rapidly to a conclusion in- 
evitable when its dagger thrust in the dark miscarried in Belgium. 
When therefore Peace has been restored the transfer of Ger- 
many’s merchant marine and of her Dreadnoughts to the United 
States would solve world-problems which at present appear in- 
soluble. England could at once ‘scrap’ older warships innu- 
merable. The armies of Europe are already in sorrowful process 
of automatic reduction by the decease of her manhood. Thus 
Germany’s disappearance from the ocean, and that only, will 
permit those huge economies for the want of which the whole 
social structure of the Western world is threatened by insolvency. 
After the War there should be a State trial, its importance without 
parallel] in history. It should be in Washington. The world 
would doubtless leave gladly to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to decide, Why Louvain? Why Lusitania? Why Edith 
Cavell? The finding of a Court so illustrious, with its examina- 
tion, its cross-examination, its re-examination of witnesses—the 
award of such a Court might well for the future ‘make wars to 
cease unto the ends of the earth.” Could any punishment com- 
pare with a punishment so entirely within the police power of the 
Court, and of Congress through a punitive tariff, namely, the 
withholding of a licence from every German ship for a hundred 
years to sail the neutral seas? Paul Voigt, a reputable German 
economist of the last century, a disciple of Schmoller, wrote : 


The loss of our export trade would bring starvation to the masses of 
German workers and compel them to emigrate and to beg before the doors 
of foreign nations for work and food. The collapse of our export trade 
would be the most terrible catastrophe in German history, and would rank 
with the Thirty Years’ War as a calamity. It would wipe out the German 
nation from the great nations of the world, and might end its political 


existence. 

I believe that the verdict of the United States Supreme Court ; 
the Court which construes and passes upon the Constitution ; 
the Court which has powers to override the President and Con- 
gress, and to pronounce unconstitutional the legislation of the 
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forty-eight State Parliaments—such a verdict would be accepted 
within Germany itself as nothing else would. If such a Court 
acquitted Germany, whatever my private view, I should shrug 
my shoulders but accept the verdict. It is a Court of incom- 
parable honesty, learning and competence. And its penalties 
could be easily graduated. Arson and the destruction of civilian 
property might be punished by recommending to Congress an 
addition of 25 per cent. ad valorem to all the existing tariffs of 
all neutral nations. Assassination of women and children on 
the high seas, 100 per cent. The evidence of rape-gangs under 
the instruction of commissioned officers, Non-Intercourse—ex- 
communication by the civilised world. In every case, proof 
established, no more submarines to be built by the offending 
belligerent. The offence against the comity of nations would 
rank with the forgery of Bank Notes and be far more easily 
detected. 

Looking back upon it all ‘Uncle Sam’ will admit a year 
later that, if he has escaped, it has been indeed a miraculous 
escape, and the lesson, a writing on the wall, is with him for all 
time. He has seen vast armies convoyed to the shores of France 
from the Antipodes—a distance twice greater than from Ham- 
burg to New York. They have come from Auckland, New 
Zealand, from Melbourne, from Montreal, from Calcutta and 
Karachi, and these armies have reached théir destination with- 
out a casualty. At least a million more men are in training, or on 
the High Seas now. Also he has seen a flying squadron start from 
Spithead under Admiral Sturdee with sealed orders for the Falk- 
land Isles, the time of arrival at an objective five thousand miles 
distant not less punctually accomplished than the Chicago limited 
express in its journey from New York. Twelve hours after 
arrival Sturdee’s fleet meets and destroys an inferior fleet, but a 
fleet not nearly so inferior as the United States fleet is the 
inferior of the existing German fleet. Does anyone suppose that 
such object-lessons as these are altogether lost on President 
Wilson and his advisers? 

When the history of this War comes to be written, the splendid 
generosity of the American citizen will greatly relieve the pages 
of a black tragedy. Poland, Belgium, Serbia—how the citizen 
of the Great Republic has taken all three upon the lap of his 
prodigious bounty! The affectionate assiduities to our wounded 
and our prisoners of America’s Ambassador in Berlin, of her 
Minister in Brussels—these have relieved the unsleeping anxiety 
of wives, mothers, sisters in these islands to a degree which can 
never be forgotten. The American private citizen has indeed 
behaved, as we expected, magnificently. But his State, No! 
The State has, all too clearly, greatly disappointed its best 
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elements, and has seemed to turn its back upon a great oppor- 
tunity. This was, I believe, inevitable, and there will be a recur- 
rence with historic disaster unless the Monroe Doctrine can secure 
at long last some rational interpretation. In the days at hand 
it will be found that Monroeism is not compatible with a United 
Germany. One or the other is destined to disappear. Yet, 
seeing that the doctrine is of all the American traditions that most 
deeply rooted, there is no end in sight. 

For America, and equally for ourselves in this, the grand 
climacteric of our planet’s destinies, Shakespeare has left us a 
legacy of Divine encouragement : 

Let us be backed with God and with the Seas 
Which He hath given, a Force impregnable ; 


And with this help alone defend ourselves. 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 


MORETON F'REWEN. 
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IS ANYTHING WRONG WITH GERMAN 
PROTESTANTISM? 


A GREAT change appears to have come over the whole spirit and 
outlook of the German people, although many of us are still won- 
dering whether the change is apparent only, or real. I suppose 
no one who had grown to love Germany, and to have German 
friends, and to hope that, nothwithstanding so many disturbing 
portents, the two nations would keep the world’s peace together, 
could possibly have foreseen that absolutely united public opinion 
upon which the Imperial Government has been able confidently to 
rely with respect to this most terrible of wars. In all countries 
outside the Central Powers there is only one opinion about its 
character. 

In some there is an unfeigned admiration for German thorough- 
-ness and efficiency and for the perfection of the German war 
machine—our own men at the Front are sharing it—but for the 
spirit and the methods with which the War has been waged there 
has been only one general feeling of steadily growing horror and 
amazement. But the question which so many thoughtful people 
are deeply pondering is how it can have come about that there 
is no such feeling, or at any rate the expression of it, in the whole 
of Germany. Whether it is the avowed contempt for the nation’s 
solemnly promised word, or outrages too terrible to describe 
perpetrated upon unoffending and helpless people, or ill-treating 
and killing wounded prisoners, or torpedoing a great passenger 
ship, or the massacre of Armenians in vast numbers such as even 
Turkey has not attempted before, not one word of condemnation 
is heard in Germany. I have just laid down a letter from one of 
the best-known public men at The Hague, who has been wel- 
comed everywhere in Germany all through the War, who reads 
the German papers daily and has studied German publications 
largely during the last year, and who, like so many others, has 
expected great things for the world’s future from the Teutonic 
race. As he describes at length the painful process of disillusion- 
ment he has had to experience, he says with respect to suffering 
Belgium—no one knows the truth as the Dutch do—‘ It is a thing 
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incredible that in the whole huge German Empire not one word 
of pity is heard and not one word of protest against this crime.’ 
This it is which has to be carefully thought out as one tries to 
picture Europe after the War. The German people apparently 
are quite ready to support their army in what the rest of the 
world consider to be the worst of evil deeds and cruelty, and 
if it is so, some of us feel that either a great part of the nation’s 
spirit has changed or we have been altogether mistaken about 
it. One thing is quite certain, and that is that there can be 
nothing worse for the future of any nation than that there should 
be a real dimming of its spiritual vision, or a flagrant violation 
of its moral code, and that ‘the people should love to have it so.’ 
And this leads me to the question of my article ! 

I shall not forget the energy with which one of the most able, 
intellectual, efficient, and devout of European social workers 
said to me only three years ago when we were speaking upon this 
subject, ‘German Protestantism! It just represents so many 
spent spiritual forces! It is a pathetic and imperfect kind of wit- 
ness to something that has been, and that is all ; for as a spiritual 
force it is dead.’ Without in any way endorsing such a sweeping 
condemnation, I feel that the long experience and thoroughly 
sincere and Christian outlook of the speaker, who is deeply 
respected by everyone who knows him, justify me in quoting it. 
It has certainly quickened up my own powers of observation 
when carrying out my annual visitations to British communities 
and clergy in the German Empire, and staying as a guest, as | 
have done so often, in German homes. No one who has had 
such privileges as mine in accepting this hospitality can be in any 
doubt at all that consistently living, God-fearing folk, and simple 
piety, are to be met with all through the length and breadth of 
Germany, even as in our own country. But the point which so 
many of us have been led seriously to consider is whether Pro- 
testantism has ever given Germany, in addition to personal piety, 
that true corporate spiritual life which we consider to be the 
object and purpose of th@Church of Christ. Unquestionably there 
is but little indication of such Church life now. Certain Lutheran 
churches in Germany, I am told, have been filled to overflowing 
during the War, but chiefly that the vast congregations should 
listen to eloquent and impassioned orations of fervid patriotism, 
often somewhat arrogant in tone; not that they might pray 
and think out their relations to each other and to the rest of the 
world, including their enemies, as members of the Christian 
Church. 

German Protestants seem to look to their clergy for guidance 
in personal religion and for personal ministrations, but nothing 
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more. We English think and speak of having a National Church, 
Russia thinks and speaks of being a National Church. I do not 
think, however, that German Protestant thought moves on either 
of these lines, but in a purely personal direction, quite devoid of 
that corporate sense of duty and responsibility which the very 
name of Church implies and carried with it. There are those who 
know the present Germany well who suggest to us that the Kaiser 
himself and his entourage have long ago been conscious of this 
‘lack of appeal made by the State Church to the true sense of the 
supernatural’; and who remind us of the ‘consequent lack of 
constructive criticism, of constructive religious feeling, as well 
as of constructive morality,’ with all its direct and disastrous 
effects upon the War, upon ourselves, and upon our Allies which 
have ensued. If, in addition to all this, it is clear that Protestant- 
ism has given no corporate spiritual life to Germany, nor any 
public expression of it, then I do not think that my friend already 
quoted was any too severe in his censure and condemnation. For 
one great object for which the Christian Church was founded was 
to give a true social life to the world—‘ peace on earth for men of 
good will ’—and a true spiritual ideal to every nation, race, and 
people ! 

Surely it ceases to be the Christian religion altogether if 
appropriated as a purely personal experience. He that would 
save his life in this way shall lose it. The Lord’s Prayer, the 
Lord’s Day, the Lord’s Supper, if we had nothing else, would 
necessitate the corporate life for everyone who makes use of 
them, and with the highest of corporate responsibilities. The 
whole purpose of the Christian Church, with its Creeds and 
Sacraments, is to unite mankind by strong and permanent ties 
which shall transcend not only personal interests but the claims 
of family, kindred, country, and even race. 

This view, which so many would consider quite elementary, 
seems to be altogether lacking in German Lutheranism. Bap- 
tism, for instance, is administered as a purely family ceremony, 
as far as my own experience goes. I @ave never known it take 
place in a church, but always in the house. I have been present 
at such services, and found them impressive in their way; and 
I can quite well understand how the large silver rose-bowl kept 
for the purpose, with the name of each child engraved upon it 
after the baptism, should be one of the most treasured possessions 
of the family. But such a service is not likely to enforce the 
great underlying truth of the Sacrament, that from the first a 
human life is meant to be received into close spiritual relations 
with the rest of the great Church of Christ and, ‘ as soon as able 
to learn,’ taught what that means. One of our most intellectual 
modern agnostics, when circumstances threw us together once 
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for a fairly long journey, said to me, in the course of our many 
interesting conversations : 

‘I am always deeply impressed with the Service of Baptism, 
and cannot understand how it is often so formally and perfunc- 
torily performed. It so very strongly appeals to me with my 
socialist sympathies, and I often attend one for that reason, to 
see a young life at once brought into social relations with the 
whole community, and taught from childhood that no man is to 
live for himself alone.’ 

It is the same with Confirmation in Protestant Germany. It 
is solemnly administered after a long and careful preparation, 
but it leads to almost nothing in the way of Church life or respon- 
sibility. It is required by law, and a girl feels that it is her 
social ‘ coming out,’ and a youth that he is entering upon man- 
hood, but all are agreed that they leave off any regular attendance 
at church from that time. This is so strongly the Lutheran view 
of Confirmation that I and my clergy in Germany have felt that 
we must always impress upon our own candidates that it is not 
an end but the beginning of a new and fuller relation to the whole 
Church. Public worship and Holy Communion are such infre- 
quent experiences in the ordinary German Protestant’s life that 
we cannot regard them as having any influence at all in directing 
his thoughts one bit further than the spiritual good and help he 
gets from them for himself alone. 

Is it not clear, therefore, as we think of all this, why, as 
Canon Foakes Jackson said a year ago, ‘German Protestantism 
has scarcely any corporate life’? It is surely because there seems 
to be nothing at all in the whole system to teach the individual 
to look beyond his own spiritual life, or to recognise the claims 
of other lives upon his own, and yet, as the Canon truly adds, 
‘ A purely individual Christianity is as powerless as it is a contra- 
diction in terms.” We can perhaps therefore feel that we under- 
stand why there has not been, and never will be, as my Dutch 
correspondent said, ‘one single word of pity or one word of 
protest ’ from Germany for the crime of Belgium. The military 
authorities who are guilty of it will maintain that ‘ War is war ’ to 
the end, and, as far as Protestantism is concerned, there is no 
corporate life to express itself in either approval or condemnation. 

All this makes one look forward with the very gravest concern 
to that time ‘ after the War’ when we shall be wondering what 
each chastened nation has to contribute to the common stock of 
Christian endeavour with which the Churches will set about their 
great work of promoting ‘a truer fellowship of nations and 
brotherhood of man.’ 

But if their Church has failed in giving any sense of corporate 
spiritual life to Protestant Germany, has it not failed even more 
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disastrously in setting before its people, never more needed than 
in this great time in their history, our one great spiritual Ideal? 
As it has been pointed out : 

‘ All imperial proclamations are full of the use—or misuse— 
of the name of God, but the name of the Son is conspicuous by 
its absence. Christianity has become a sort of Deism with an 
unrevealed God, expressing the national aspirations or the views 
of the ruling powers. That the extravagant claims of Germany 
and the justification of her methods have sheltered themselves 
under the approval of God is significant. God alone may be 
whatever we choose to make Him; but not so God as revealed in 
Christ Jesus.’ 

This is not only well and tersely said, but with real insight 
into the great things now at stake for the religious Germans. 
‘If there is no Vision the people perish.’ And if the great 
Vision of God in Christ is dimmed, and the great spiritual Ideal 
He alone has given us is set aside, in what sense can Germans 
remain Christian at all? And if ‘it is my Christianity which 
safeguards my Theism,’ what real hold on God can remain for 
this people? They will find that they cannot, if they wished, 
adapt to modern conditions the crude cults of Odin and Thor, or 
even, though it is said that many have already done so, the more 
advanced theocracy of the Hebrews. 

It is a truism now to say that this is a war between two 
principles, or two Ideals—the Material and the Spiritual—but, 
truism as it is, it cannot be too clearly remembered or too often 
enforced. Nothing could be made clearer than this has been 
by the Press—I use the term in its fullest sense—of Germany, 
and it is generally admitted, I believe, that while the Roman 
Church has been deeply moved by the sorrows of the War, and 
has made this very evident in its services, the Lutheran clergy 
have throughout adopted the tone of their Press, and even vied 
with their journalists, in some instances, in contempt for all 
that we have so long associated with Christ and the ideals He 
has given us. 

The year before last, but a short time before the War, I con- 
secrated the beautiful little Church of St. George in Munich. 
There were about fifty of our clergy there forthe service and a 
conference, and we were all invited to a banquet.in the Old Rath 
House by the Ober-Biirgermeister and his Council, who attended 
our consecration service wearing their official decorations. The 
banquet gave us a scene never to be forgotten, even if this dire 
calamity which has come upon us all since then did not throw 
it up into very strong relief. The great standards with festoons 
of roses arranged behind our seats, the beautiful trellis erections 
of ferns and pine foliage, behind which were concealed hundreds 
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of children, who sang as only German children do sing, the 
brilliant uniforms and elaborate Orders, for the best representa- 
tives that Munich could give of her civic life were there, and a 
real Abend Fest served in the most exquisite taste, made up an 
experience that few of us had ever had before, and none of us will 
ever have again. The speeches were of the same high character, 
and I have seldom been more moved than when I rose to speak. 


Where [I asked] could we have such an object-lesson in true Catholicity ? 
Where could we have hosts of one nationality lavishing hospitality upon 
guests of another, and those nationalities considered none too friendly? 
Where could we have hosts—{they were all devout and practising Catho- 
lics}—of one Church, and all the guests of another, and those Churches 
held to be none too friendly either, and not in communion with each other? 
Does it not suggest to us all that in real and true nationality at its best, 
and in the religion of Christ when purest and most spiritual, there are 
influences at work drawing men together, not driving them asunder? 


It was a perfect storm of acquiescence which burst from that 
great audience, composed, apart from ourselves, entirely of lay- 
men, and yet in the shortest time possible—less than three 
months—the whole nation apparently was convinced that men 
could be engaged in the most terrible war ever waged against the 
essential spirit of Nationality, and in waging it could say ‘Gott 
mit uns.’ 

Tolstoi went to the very root of the matter when he said 
‘We constantly think there are circumstances in which a human 
being can be treated without affection. There are no such circum- 
stances’; as he did also when he gave to one of his most 
beautiful stories the title Where love is God is. 

This is our Christian ideal, which is, we believe, to draw 
nations together. And no more touching or stirring account has 
yet been given of our brave men at the Front than that of 
Mr. A. E. P. B. Weigall, in a recent article in the Fortnightly 
Review,’ describing British soldiers singing Mrs. Alexander’s 
children’s hymn beginning ‘ There is a green hill far away.’ 


When we read [he writes] of a regiment of warworn soldiers singing 
before battle this one hymn which perhaps of all others expresses the 
tender, unworldly, unpractical idealism of Christianity, we may realise 
the total dissimilarity between our civilisation and that of the Teutons: 


‘Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too; 
And trust in His redeeming Blood 
And try His works to do.’ 


These words have but one meaning. They are the cry of a people who 
desires passionately that love which the world cannot give, and reveals 
in that desire an idealism which has nothing in common with materialism. 


' «German Logic—and’its Results ’—October 1915. 
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It is Christianity alone which safeguards our Theism now, 
for while ‘ Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott’ may be used to 
sanction any iniquity under the specious plea that ‘ Krieg ist 
Krieg,’ no such misuse was even to be thought of by those who 
sang the children’s Christian hymn, and who would, apart from 
the actual technique of war, be constrained to give, even to 
the worst of enemies, that ‘Love which worketh no ill to his 
neighbour.’ 

It is to the living and the loving Christ we look when the 
great struggle is over for the healing of the nations. If we can 
keep Him clearly before our thoughts and aspirations, and only 
think of God as revealed in Him, and reject everything as 
unworthy and inadequate, in our thoughts and hopes of the 
Divine and the Unseen, that we feel instinctively would be 
rejected by Him, we have a real spiritual contribution to give 
when the great settling time comes on. One of my own deepest 
convictions is that the men in the War area, amongst whom 
I have been month after month in the past year, even in the 
trenches and firing line, will enable us to give that real and 
valuable contribution. There is no question at all—everyone is 
agreed—that at the front God in Christ is the great Reality. I 
believe He has become so by a spiritual process we can all quite 
understand. A new power of love has taken possession of our 
men. Love of country and native land now that they are so far 
away and may never see it again ; love of home and of those who 
are dear, who are ever keeping them in thoughts and hearts and 
prayers ; love of duty for which they are ready to sacrifice all, 
even life itself; love of comrades, officers and men together, 
sharing hardships side by side, and suffering loss together ; love 
even of enemies—a different love, but still love, ‘ which worketh - 
no ill’—all this wonderful and quickened-up power to love, 
the first gift of the Spirit, brings with it that sure result 
‘ Where love is God is’; and to such hearts and natures, when 
barriers are swept aside and long-closed doors thrown open, the 
Holy Spirit, ever pressing for entry, comes in, and that wonder- 
ful work of grace that so many of us are familiar with all over 
the War area is done, and God and the soul are at one in Christ. 
Love, as Christ has revealed it and imparts it, is the only way. 

Again and again the question is asked on this side ‘ What 
shall we do with the men who have been passing through these 
new and wonderful experiences when they come home?’ I 
wonder if it is realised how continually the other side of the 
question is ever present to thoughtful minds, and especially 
amongst the chaplains, over there. ‘ What shall we find when 
we go home? Shall we be ever able to settle down again?’ 
Organised Christianity has a searching time to meet, I believe, 
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after the War, such as she has never known in all her history. 
It behoves us all who believe, not only in Christ but in the Church 
He founded, to prepare for that time of stress, scrutiny, ques- 
tioning, and trial which awaits us, when that which claims to be 
historic Christianity will be weighed in the balances by a whole 
world, eagerly, wistfully, earnestly, open-heartedly, but still 
critically ; and nothing to my mind which is merely ‘hay, wood, 
or stubble’ will bear the fire of that criticism, nothing that 
does not make for a truer social life for mankind, and for the 
highest of our spiritual ideals, will be allowed to call itself 
Christian any longer. It will be the most searching time, the 
severest strain, Christianity has yet encountered. Will German 
Protestantism as the War has declared it be ready to meet it? 


HERBERT Bory, Bishop. 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE GENERAL STAFF 


FROM a perusal of references in the Press to the public discussions 
on military matters which are now so frequent, it seems to me 
that some confusion prevails as to what a General Staff really is, 
and what are the relations of policy and war. Clear ideas on 
these matters are necessary because when itis a question of con- 
vincing others in a discussion all depends on clear conceptions ; 
when such do not exist, deliberations or discussions become merely 
a contention of words resting on no real basis, so no result is 
obtained ; they end either in everyone retaining his own opinion 
or in @ compromise, probably from considerations of mutual 
respect, and are without any value. 

I will therefore explain these things, which are really quite 
simple, and in doing so I would like to point out that I am writing 
only for civilians, as all officers who have studied their profession 
understand them quite well.. In the days when armies were 
small and their requirements for maintenance few, a small staff 
was sufficient to meet all requirements; then war was free from 
many of the complications attached to it to-day. In modern 
times armies are really nations in arms, and are of immense 
size, operate over immense extents of country and in many dis- 
tinct theatres of war, and require enormous quantities of matériel 
for their maintenance, the greater part of which is complicated 
machinery of a highly technical nature; a small staff can no 
longer cope with the amount of work entailed in the direction, 
upkeep, and financing of such a huge complicated machine. The 
staff that carries out this work must be composed of many people 
of all the different trades and professions, in the same way as the 
staff of a great mercantile business is, and it must, moreover, 
be worked on practically the same business lines. As no indi- 
vidual could possibly directly control all the activities of this 
immense machine, some of which are military, others of which 
are scientific and technical, it has been found necessary, as indeed 
is the case in all other great businesses, to distribute these activi- 
ties among several divisions and subdivisions, the latter called 
branches, each of which must be autonomous under its own chief. 
These divisions or branches are composed of many officers, highly 
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trained to qualify them for the work allotted to them, while there 
is one manager over the whole who judges the work of divisions, 
not by meddling or short-circuiting orders, but by results. The 
manager must naturally be in close touch with the heads of 
divisions; he must give them clear directions as to the work 
that is to be done in their divisions, and ensure that, in a busi- 
ness where all the activities are so closely allied, the work of 
one division does not overlap that of another; for this pur- 
pose frequent meetings between the manager and the heads of 
divisions at a round-table conference are necessary. The same 
relations are necessary between the head of each division and 
the heads of its branches. Obviously repeated changes in the 
management can only be attended with bad results to the busi- 
ness. The business of the whole must be conducted by rule and 
method. By rule, not law, because rule allows more freedom 
of application than law, and so does not interfere with the 
autonomy of divisions; neither does method, because the work 
of each division in all its branches is alike, and method is founded 
on similarity of probable cases; its ultimate tendency being to 
set up an average truth and enable one to act rightly almost 
naturally, thus avoiding unnecessary references to superior 
authority. In this way business is carried on promptly, responsi- 
bility is fixed on individuals, and what is called ‘red-tape’ is 
avoided. It may be said ‘This is all very well; I run a big 
business on these lines, why tell me all this?’ The reply is that 
there is a difference between a great civil business and a great 
military one, and it is as follows : 

In a great civil business the result is shown in the dividends. 
If the manager is not a business man, if he allows no individual 
freedom of action to those in charge of his departments, if he 
issues orders to subordinates in departments over the heads of 
their chiefs; in short, if he barks when he has got dogs, chaos 
will soon ensue, good men will lose interest in their work, and 
the result will be apparent in reduced dividends. The share- 
holders will rise in their wrath and call him to account or remove 
him to prevent bankruptcy. 

In the military business the only dividend is efficiency. In 
peace it can only be gauged by a few experts who are mostly 
subordinate to the manager, and military discipline prevents them 
from raising their voices against him. In war failure of business 
principles is made quickly apparent: there is a deficiency of 
matériel and personnel, masses of troops act separately in different 
theatres of war, without any co-operation in a general plan for 
the defeat of the enemy, or without discrimination between de- 
fensive and offensive strategy, a differentiation which is necessary 


for success in a whole war; or, the greatest mistake of all, effort 
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is diverted from the centre of gravity of-the war for the attain- 
ment of minor objects which victory there would ensure but, 
owing to the diversion of forces elsewhere, victory is not secured 
at the centre of gravity, and the result is failure of the whole 
campaign. Thus, the shareholders—viz. the taxpayers—do not 
usually discover the failure of the manager till it is too late to 
prevent bankruptcy—viz. the loss of life, money, and national 
honour. 

The next question is to decide what manner of man is best 
qualified to control, supervise, and maintain the business and 
to maintain discipline in the great work of the staff of the military 
machine. I have said it is composed of various distinct activities, 
military, scientific, and technical—but it is not necessary for 
him to be a professor of all these, or even desirable, for were he 
so it might induce him to interfere unduly in the work of each 
as allotted to their respective divisions. This would mean to 
jumble up all the subordinate works of the war machine and 
to produce chaos in the whole. He need only trouble himself 
directly with activities entailed in the maintenance and training 
of the Army in peace and its maintenance and use in war. He 
need not know how to make a gun, but he should understand 
its use, and the class of gun necessary in various circumstances ; 
for instance, he should not equip a force designed to act in moun- 
tainous country with heavy artillery, but with mountain guns. 
He should be a studious man of reflective mind. All great 
generals have been deep students of the art of war. Caesar, 
Turenne, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Wellington, and Moltke 
were such. It is very remarkable that all the generals in the 
American Civil War who rose to distinction were educated at 
one or other of their country’s military colleges. We must there- 
fore disabuse our minds of the heaven-born general theory. Cer- 
tainly there never has been a great general who has been a man 
of a contracted mind, but any man in any profession, whether 
military or civil, who wishes to attain high rank in his pro- 
fession, must be a deep student of it—he is not born with the 
necessary knowledge. Nor in the trade of arms can he gain it 
by serving merely respectably in many wars. An illustration of 
this is given in the reply of Frederick the Great to an officer who 
demanded promotion to a high position, giving as his reason 
for being deserving of it that he had fought in all the great battles 
of the Seven Years’ War. The King replied ‘I have a commis- 
sariat mule who has done the same—he is a mule still.’ 

A definite instance of the lack of experience of the essential 
type is Marshal Bliicher. He was gifted with a commanding 
presence and a soldierly bearing; decision of character was 
strongly marked in him ; he was shrewd, energetic, and a national 
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favourite. His experience in war in 1815 was only second 
to that of his great enemy Napoleon; but he lacked the know- 
ledge that can only be acquired by study and he failed. Military 
history amply proves that the most heroic character, unsustained 
by the requisite knowledge, is practically useless in war except 
in a subordinate position. 

The essential difference between war and other professions 
is that war is an activity of the will which exerts itself on 
inanimate matter, and also on the human mind and human 
feelings, but against a living and reactive force. He who would 
understand it must, therefore, understand the use of the 
inanimate matter with which he has to deal, and he must 
also have a deep knowledge of mankind—especially of his own 
countrymen—and of the reacting force, viz. the enemy army. 
Having gone through all grades of regimental life alone acquaints 
him with military methods. In constitutional countries the 
strength of the Army and the money for its upkeep is fixed by 
the Cabinet, whose spokesman is the Minister of War, and 
sanctioned by Parliament. This in itself entails great labour, 
which is enough to occupy the time and physical energy of one 
man because the Cabinet has to justify the policy on which the 
strength of the Army is based and to prove to Parliament the 
necessity for the sum asked for; moreover, it has to show to 
Parliament that the sum granted by it is economically expended 
on the object for which it has been sanctioned. The Cabinet 
has also to be prepared to answer all manner of questions in 
Parliament, and occasionally to ask for sanctions for special 
grants necessitated by new inventions, or changed ,political 
views ; 80 politics exercise a very great influence on the strength 
and efficiency of the Army. The Minister of War is a member 
of the Cabinet. War is a part of the political intercourse 
between nations, therefore it is not in itself independent. It is 
in fact a continuation of political intercourse in its strongest 
form. It can never be separated from it ; could it be, it would have 
no object, and would be either impossible or a war of extermina- 
tion. Therefore war is a part of policy to which policy is 
prejudicial only when it promises itself wrong effects from certain 
military forces and measures. 

If policy is right and it directs certain military forces and 
measures in a right direction, then policy is advantageous to 
success in war. Aw contraire, if it makes demands on the war 
machine which it cannot respond to, then it is prejudicial to 
success in war. 

It is, then, the Cabinet which makes war and gives general 
directions, on the advice of the Chief of the General Staff, as 
to the operations that shall be undertaken by the military 
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forces which it has authorised to be kept up. The conception 
of these operations and proposals for their execution are called 
plans of campaign, and the countries in which they take place 
are called the theatre of war. The theatre of war may be either 
local or general ; for instance, in the present war Irak or Assyria 
(called somewhat erroneously Mesopotamia) is a local theatre 
of war: almost the whole Old World is the genera] theatre of 
war. 

The term ‘plan of campaign’ is not always rightly under- 
stood, and may convey the idea that from the commencement of 
a war a definite plan is made and carried out methodically from 
start to finish. This is, of course, absurd, for the situation in 
war varies from day to day, and no one can foresee what the 
future may bring forth. 

It is inconceivable, however, that a Government which does 
its duty, especially when great political disturbances are on the 
tapis, should not have some considerable notice of what is likely 
to take place. The General Staff should be kept informed of 
the situation and of the policy of the Cabinet in certain 
eventualities. It will, based on this information, draw up a 
strategic idea leading to an objective and submit it to the Cabinet, 
through the Minister of War. On its being approved the 
General Staff will detail the necessary force to carry it out, 
showing the proportion of each arm in its composition. This 
will, similarly, be submitted for the sanction of the Cabinet. 
The General Staff will then draw up a plan setting forth the 
necessary clothing, supplies, stores, ammunition, etc., to equip 
this forgg completely and maintain it in the field, and the trains 
or ships necessary for its transport to the base from which the 
campaign is to be carried on; this plan is called the plan of cam- 
paign. Thus, when the Cabinet decides that the blow shall 
be struck, all is ready, there is no delay, and it is struck with 
promptitude and vigour, and all casualties in matériel or per- 
sonnel are estimated and arranged for in advance. No matter 
what the fortune of war may bring forth or what changes it may 
necessitate, the original strategic idea must not be lost sight of 
by the local commander in making dispositions to meet them. 
Circumstances may, of course, necessitate a complete change 
in the original strategic plan and its objective, but this will rarely 
occur if a policy has been adopted to which the military force 
detailed can respond. Should it be found that the original 
military force detailed cannot respond to the policy it has been 
ordered to carry out, or, in other words, is unable to attain its 
objective, which means usually defeat, another strategic idea 
and objective must be given to it, and its commander informed 
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at once. Any delay in doing this may mean the loss of the force, 
and certainly will entail avoidable loss of life. 

It is obvious that the only way the Cabinet, in directing opera- 
tions, can ensure that the war machine will be able to respond to 
its demands is by acting on sound military advice, and it is equally 
obvious that the best person who can be its military adviser is 
the officer who has, in peace, prepared the machine for war, and 
who is responsible for its efficiency at all times—viz. the Chief 
of the General Staff. No other officer can have the necessary 
information as to the complete powers of the military force which 
the Government has authorised to be kept on foot. Others may 
doubtless attain that knowledge from the General Staff, ‘but it will 
take some time to do so, and probably entail a recasting of plans 
of campaign already prepared, because no two men, owing to 
different characteristics of mind, will work in precisely the same 
way. In war, so long as the principles of the art are adhered to, 
the same result is attainable by different methods, all equally 
good, provided the rules of the art are not ignored, but frequent 
changes of the Chief of the Staff are clearly bad, and indicate that 
all is not well with the military machine. If, therefore, the 
Cabinet seeks the advice of other military counsellors, delay and 
want of vigour in the military operations will result, and these are 
among the greatest faults in war, and the most common causes of 
defeat. 

From what I have said it will be apparent that the activities 
of war clearly divide themselves into two compartments—viz., 
first, politics and financial administration and policy; second, 
preparation of the forces for war, and war itself. The first apper- 
tains to the civil side, the second to the military, and except they 
be kept distinct the result will be meddling, muddling, and chaos 
in military administration. The civil side, with insufficient 
technical knowledge, will interfere with the military side, there 
will be a multitude of counsellors, none of whom will have any 
fixed responsibility, and the result will be waste of money and 
life, and probably the loss of the war, but safety to the counsellors. 
For this reason these two compartments have been kept quite 
distinct, and while the chiefs of each should work together on the 
most intimate terms, the wisdom of all countries has decided that 
they should not be subordinate one to the other, so that one may 
not be in a position to interfere with the work of the other, and 
there may be no dual control in the command of the Army. The 
work of the first is confided to a department called the Ministry 
of War, that of the second to the General Staff. 

The Ministry of War is under a Cabinet Minister called the 
Minister of War, through whom all communications from the 
Cabinet, except verbal ones at Cabinet meetings which the Chief 
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of the General Staff is called upon to attend, are made to the 
Chief of the General Staff. I will not go into the duties of the 
Ministry of War further than to say that it has a special division 
to control and audit military expenditure, sends the necessary 
detachments of these to audit, superintends accounts in each 
of the spending departments of the General Staff, and makes 
rules regarding the check on expenditure and audit of all money 
grants made to the Army. It should be careful to see that these 
rules are not of such an intricate nature as to hamper work and 
remove individual responsibility. This department, in carrying 
out its work, must not be permitted to criticise proposals for 
expenditure from the military point of view, otherwise there will 
be dual control, and for this reason most countries with Constitu- 
tional Governments find it necessary that the Minister of War 
should be a civilian ; this is because he is almost always a politician, 
and if a soldier also, it has been found almost impossible to prevent 
his interference in the business of the General Staff either in order 
to advertise himself to his political clientéle or from a desire to 
further his military career, and thus introduce into the Army a 
dual control under which it is quite impossible to maintain 
military efficiency. In semi-constitutional countriesthis con- 
sideration does not come in, as the parliamentary duties of the 
department are almost nil, so a soldier is usually Minister of War ; 
but in those countries he is junior to and has much less influence 
than the Chief of the General Staff, so it is impossible for him to 
interfere with his work. 

The work I have mentioned in compartment two is entrusted 
to what is called the General Staff, under an officer called the 
Chief of the General Staff. The activities of the General Staff 
are numerous, dealing as they do with the upkeep of the Army in 
peace, its preparation for war, and its upkeep and direction in 
war itself. Although there are many separate activities dealt with 
by the General Staff, their result is an independent whole to 
which they are all subordinate, and none of them have any value 
except in relation to this whole, which is the complete war 
machine efficient in all its parts. All these activities are thus 
closely allied to one another. It is therefore necessary that they 
should all be under the superintendence of one man. But as no 
human being could possibly do the work of all or have the 
necessary knowledge to do it even were it possible to have suffi- 
cient physical strength, the work is divided up into autonomous 
divisions, the heads of which are each subordinate to the Chief 
of the General Staff, who is responsible for the efficiency of the 
whole machine, and he should consequently be senior to all the 
heads of divisions. As I have said, these divisions of the General 
Staff each control activities which are interdependent, so their 
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work must not be allowed to overlap; to attain this end free 
and confidential intercourse must therefore obtain between their 
heads and the Chief of the General Staff, and also round-table 
conferences at which he can explain to them the work to be done 
by each to enable the ‘policy of the Cabinet to be carried out. 
To enable him to do this the Chief of the General Staff should 
have the full confidence of the Cabinet. At these round-table 
conferences a representative of the finance department of the 
Ministry of War should attend to give financial advice. The 
work of the General Staff clearly divides itself under several 
heads, usually five, each of which forms a division. The first 
division is under the direct control of the Chief himself, who only 
supervises that of the others. He should not interfere in the 
internal work of the divisions not under his immediate control 
or short-circuit orders, but judge their work according to results, 
for which he is responsible to the Cabinet, otherwise chaos will 
occur, work will be hampered, individual responsibility abolished, 
and at the critical moment deficiencies will be found. In fact the 
machine will be put out of gear. In different countries the work 
of each division differs in detail, but the general principles of its 
allotment are similar. To the Chief of the General Staff is 
entrusted the personal control of the division dealing solely with 
the preparation for war and with war itself. To the other divi- 
. sions are entrusted the various subordinate activities auxiliary to 
this : each of these is clearly defined by the speciality of its nature, 
which facilitates proper method in carrying out its work. 

I will now briefly describe the work allotted to each division. 
The First Division, under the direct control of the Chief of the 
General Staff, draws up plans of campaign to meet all possibilities, 
and is responsible for the promulgation of a sound military 
doctrine throughout the Army; doctrine means a correct theory 
deduced from an analytical investigation of military history—so 
that each officer may be trained to act on certain concrete truths 
recognised as such by authority. Thus throughout the Army a 
common rule of action prevails where circumstances do not permit 
of intercommunication or orders from superior authority, and 
every officer will have a knowledge of how those on his right and 
left will act in certain circumstances without direct communica- 
tion with them when such is not possible. It will be easily seen 
how vastly important this doctrine is in the warlike operations 
of the immense armies of to-day. The training and staff duties’ 
branch deals specially with this and draws up training manuals 
and field-service regulations based on it. The mobilisation branch 
deals with the assembly in time and space of any force which is 
ordered to take the field, and should have plans ready to meet 
all contingencies. A few days’ delay in mobilisation or the enemy 
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being able to anticipate it may necessitate the abandonment of 
territory, the loss of a battle or even of a campaign. Owing to 
the increase and rapidity of means of communication by land and 
sea in recent years, the business of this branch is most scientific 
and important. ‘ 

The Intelligence Branch is responsible for the supply of all 
information regarding every possible theatre of war. It is on its 
information that plans of campaign are based. The information 
it has to collect is so varied and important that it is only by hard 
and continuous work in peace that it can be useful in war. It 
is mostly of such a doubtful character and usually of such a contra- 
dictory nature that great discrimination is necessary in order to 
gauge it properly. In countries whose probable theatres of war 
are numerous, officers acquainted with many languages are neces- 
sary for this work, as is also the employment of many spies. 
A large sum of money must be placed at the disposal of this 
branch for Secret Service, the spending of which must not be 
interfered with by audit by the Ministry of War. It should 
work in close touch with the Departments of Foreign Affairs and 
the Colonies. 

Some of the subjects on which information has to be available 
in this branch are as under, but they are so numerous and varied 
that it is not possible in this article to mention them in detail : 

The relations of the probable enemy Government with its 
people, whether it is possible to stir up insurrections or local 
trade strikes. 

The topography, whether mountainous, hilly, or flat—on this 
depends the proportion of each arm in the force to be employed. 
For instance, in a mountainous country its artillery would be 
pack and its cavalry few, while in a plain country with good roads 
heavy artillery and numerous cavalry would be employed. 

The probable strength, armaments, and fighting qualities of 
the enemy and of his allies. 

The climate, so that our men may be equipped with suitable 
clothing. 

The railways, roads, canals, viaducts and aqueducts, bridges 
and fords, rivers and whether navigable or not, and the numbers 
of vessels plying. 

Towns and fortifications, manufactures and products, and 
much more besides. 

The military operations branch deals with plans of campaigns 
which may be necessary in accordance with the policy of the 
Cabinet, or possible considering the situation of the country and 
its dependencies vis-d-vis foreign countries, or possible strife in 
Colonies with foreign populations. As promptitude and vigorous 
action in war are of the first importance, these should be worked 
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out in peace and kept up to date, so that mobilisation can be 
erdered at once and immediately warlike operations are decided 
“on by the Cabinet. 

The Second Division deals with recruiting the Army and 
keeping it up to the strength sanctioned by the Cabinet, seeing 
that its reserves are efficient and up to strength, and sufficient 
to replace casualties in war. It is responsible for the training 
of the Army in accordance with military doctrine as enunciated 
in training manuals and field-service regulations prepared in 
the Chief of the General Staff’s Division. It is responsible for 
the maintenance of discipline and the administration of military 
law—for promotion of officers, for military schools, the ecclesi- 
astical department, remounts, &c. 

The Third Division deals with transport, supply, quartering, 
billets, camps, cantonments, movements in peace and on 
mobilisation in accordance with plans drawn up by the mobilisa- 
tion branch of the General Staff, and many other duties. 

The Fourth Division—a highly technical one—deals with the 
supply of all ordnance stores—their manufacture or purchase. 
It is responsible for the supply of guns, rifles, and ammunition 
to the troops and reserves, and the replacement of loss of these 
in the field. It maintains the necessary reserves of all ordnance 
stores and ammunition to meet the requirements of troops in all 

' possible campaigns, to enable it to do which it must be in close 
touch with the military operations branch of the General Staff. 

The Fifth Division—medical—deals with the questions 
affecting the health of the troops—sanitation, hospitals and 
ambulance, and administers the Army Medical Corps. 

The second, third, and fourth divisions of the General Staff 
are all large spending divisions. They each receive special 
money grants to meet sanctioned expenditure in excess of 
their normal expenditure for the pay of their own personnel. 
These grants are audited, contracts examined, and economy 
secured by a detachment of the Accounts Division of the Minis- 
try of War permanently working in each to audit accounts and 
give advice as to the economical expenditure of money, but their 
presence does not absolve the head of each of these divisions 
from his -personal responsibility for economy. It has always 
seemed to me that there should be a commercial intelligence 
branch in the Ministry of War which would advise the spend- 
ing departments of the General Staff as to the best and most 
suitable markets to make purchases in, and also as to the 
reliability of contractors. If this were done much greater 
economy would be ensured in all military expenditure. Some 
six years ago, when organising a General Staff for the Army in 
India, I tried to establish within the fold of the Ministry of 
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War a commercial intelligence branch, but I could not get the 
necessary funds, although a trifling initial expenditure for the 
purpose would have secured an enormous future saving o 
Government money. 

Such a General Staff as I have briefly described is suitable, 
as all things military should be, for peace and war. It can 
send detachments as necessary with all forces in the field, and 
so ensure the same regular and economical administration in 
war and peace. Its divisions can be easily increased in personnel, 
or in additional branches, to meet unexpected contingencies. 
Such a General Staff has been adopted in the armies of most 
civilised countries. It originated in Prussia towards the end of 
the Revolutionary War. About 1860 it was completed. It was 
tested in the Austro-Prussian War against Denmark—further 
tested in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866; in the Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870 it was proved a complete success, after which 
it was adopted, with slight variations to suit the characteristics 
of each, by most of the civilised countries in the world. 

For Germany the General Staff has won great military suc- 
cesses in wars in which policy did not make demands on the 
army to which it could not respond ; that has not been so in the 
present war, and the result will be defeat. 

The organisation of a General Staff is simple, and it is the 
only instrument for the satisfactory direction of war. It must, 
however, be worked on business lines. If divisions and their 
branches are not allowed to work methodically, if their chiefs 
are not ‘personally responsible for their efficiency, or are 
repeatedly and capriciously changed, if the Chief of the Staff 
short-circuits orders or interferes unduly in the work of the 
Ministry of War, or if the latter does so with that of the General 
Staff, chaos will be the only result, and war will be carried on 
with great loss in money and life. A victory may be gained 
where the enemy’s policy has demanded from his army a greater 
effort than it can comply with, but the war will be carried on 
by a chaotic General Staff in a desultory and unsatisfactory way, 
effort will be misdirected, and without co-operation, and the 
result will be an unduly prolonged war with great waste of life 
and money. 

To carry on oversea operations, especially those entailing the 
landing of an army in an enemy country, the General Staff of 
the Army and Navy should work together in drawing up plans 
of campaign. In such cases the navy is responsible that com- 
munications by sea are kept open and free from the enemy— 
by the navy the landing of the force is arranged in accordance with 
military requirements. The success of the landing of an army in an 
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enemy country, if that country possesses an army of any value, 
depends almost entirely on surprise. 

I have served alongside forces from the armies of all the great 
European Powers, except Austria. I have considerable personal 
experience of the officers:of most nations, and I maintain, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that British Army officers are, as 
a body, more efficient and better educated than those of any other 
nation. It is therefore unreasonable to suppose that those 
specially selected for employment in the War Office suffer from 
a sort of mental eclipse on entering that institution. It would 
be more reasonable, before blaming the General Staff for sins 
of commission and omission, to infer that its officers, if there 
are just grounds for such blame, are not allowed to work on the 
principles accepted as necessary to efficiency in military adminis- 
tration by every civilised military country in the world. These 
I have set forth shortly in this article. 

O’M. CrEAGH 
(General). 
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BALZAC RE-READ 


LONGER ago than I care to remember I contributed a study of 
Balzac to the Contemporary Review. It extended—horresco 
referens—to forty pages: but, in spite of its length, it had the 
good fortune to be well received by a judicious public. Years after- 
wards my lamented friend, Mandell Creighton—he was then a 
Professor at Cambridge—on making my acquaintance, referred to 
it as his first introduction to me, adding ‘ You are the only 
English writer I know of who has understood Balzac.’ At all 
events, I believe I was the first to put before English readers such 
an account of him as would indicate correctly his great position 
in the literature of France, and indeed of the world. I had 
observed in my article ‘ The most inventive brain his country has 
ever produced, he holds in French literature the place which 
Shakespeare holds among ourselves: he is, upon the whole, the 
nearest approach to a Shakespeare, the best substitute for one, of 
which the genius of his country allows.’ I believe that to be a 
just judgment. I am confirmed in it by a recent perusal of his 
works, undertaken to beguile the tedium of illness and con- 
valescence : and I think the best qualified French critics would 
acquiesce in it. One of them has remarked ‘ Les plus grands 
écrivains traversent la période de démodage.’ In Balzac’s case 
that period was very short. He died in 1850, and eight years 
afterwards Théophile Gautier wrote ‘ Posterity has begun for 
him. Every day he seems greater. The edifice which he reared 
looms larger as one is further off. The monument, indeed, is not 
completed, but such as it is, it awes us by its enormous propor- 
tions, and the generations which gaze upon it in surprise will ask, 
Who is the giant that single-handed has raised those immense 
blocks and reared so high that Babel where swarms a whole 
society?’ But even in the year of his death Sainte-Beuve 
spoke of his fame as great in France but still greater throughout 

1 For a vindication of this view I must refer my readers who desire to see 
it to the essay whence I am quoting. It finds place in a volume called Studies 


in Religion and Iaterature. 

? Portra‘ts Contemporains, p. 129. In the admirable paper, from which this 
extract is taken, Théophile Gautier gives quite the best account with which I 
am acquainted of the personality of the friend whom he knew so well. 
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Europe, extending as it did to Hungary, to Poland, and to 
Russia. 

It is of course on his Comédie Humaine that this fame rests : 
his other writings, whatever their interest and importance, con- 
tribute little to it: nay, surely, some of them detract from it. 
The Comédie Humaine was for him his unique achievement— 
mon wuvre he used to call it—and he regarded it as, beyond and 
before all things, a contribution to history. So Lamartine 
observes ‘ I] n’aspira qu’d un seul titre, celui d’historiographe de 
la nature et de la société.’ His object was very different from 
. that of the ordinary writers of historical novels, which, as a 
rule, are worthless or worse than worthless, misleading, con- 
sidered as documents of history. The work to which he set 
himself was to paint contemporary civilisation—the civilisation in 
which he lived. Thus he writes, in his letter to Hippolyte 
Castille : ‘I have undertaken the history of a whole society. In 
this one phrase I have often expressed my plans. A generation 
is a drama of four or five thousand persons, who stand out above 
the rest. That drama is my book.’ It is quite true that this 
conception of his work was not definitely grasped by him when 
he began to write. He tells us that at first it floated before his 
mind like a dream, vague, unsubstantial, illusory. But gradually 
the dream materialised, it became a project, nay, a fixed idea: 
and at last it issued in the Comédie Humaine. In 1831 he wrote 
to Montalembert of the Peau de Chagrin, which had just been 
published, ‘ C’est la formule de la vie humaine : tout y est mythe 
et figure. Elle est done le point de départ de mon ouvrage.’* His 
sister, Madame de Surville, tells us that in the year 1833 he 
formed the plan of uniting all the personages of his novels to form 
a complete society. The next year in the Fille aux yeux d’or 
he says of Paris ‘ Enfer qui peut-étre un jour aura son Dante.’ 
But it was not, apparently, until 1841 that he recognised his own 
Dantesque vocation. In that year his friend, Auguste Belloy, 
who had returned from Italy full of admiration for the Divine 
Comedy, suggested to him the title which, curiously enough, he 
had never been able to find, though it was, so to speak, on his 
tongue. He at once adopted it. ‘La Comédie Humaine,’ he 
wrote to Madame Hanska, his future wife, ‘tel est le titre de 
mon histoire de la sociéfé, peinte en action.’ M. Brunetiére 
remarks on its singular appropriateness ‘ La Comédie Humaine, 
c’est la comédie que se joue l’humanité 4 elle-méme, chacun de 
nous, tour & tour ou ensemble—comme on est en économie 
politique 4 la fois producteur et consommateur—y étant acteur ou 
spectateur.’ 


* Quoted by Biré in his Honoré de Balzac, p. 120. One would like to know 
what Montalembert made of the Peau de Chagrin. 
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II 


And now let us look a little at the Comédie Humaine. Pro- 
duced. between his thirtieth and his fiftieth year—that is between 
1830 and 1850—I think we must account it the most stupendous 
literary work achieved by any man in two decades, especially if 
we remember that during the whole of that time its author was 
incessantly occupied with other affairs. To embody a great 
image of the age in which he lived, of its men, its women, its 
things—that is of its persons, and of the material representations 
in which their thoughts find expression, to make the inventory 
of vices and virtues, to bring together the chief phenomena of the 
passions, to choose the most salient facts of society, to paint 
character, to compose types for uniting homogeneous traits, and 
thus to write that side of the history of the times which professed 
historians so often overlook—such is the scope of his Comédie 
Humaine as described by him in words which I borrow 
from his Introduction to it. And he claims for him- 
self a superiority over formal historians, on the ground 
of his greater freedom. This colossal work consists of 
three parts, the first denominated Etudes de Meurs, the 
second Etudes Philosophiques, the third Etudes Analytiques, 
while the Etudes de Meurs are classified under the headings of 
Scénes de la vie privée, Scénes de la vie de province, Scénes de la 
vie parisienne, Scénes de la vie politique, Scénes de la vie militaire 
and Scénes de la vie de campagne. Of the one hundred and forty- 
three studies which he designed thus to bring together, one third 
were unwritten when death cut him off at the age of fifty-one. But 
in the fragment of his vast design that remains—‘ une ébauche 
gigantesque’ it has well been called—more than two thousand 
figures appear and reappear, all as living to the reader as they 
were to their creator. I use the word ‘creator’ advisedly. Balzac’s 
observation was wide and exact. It has been said, and truly, that 
the study of the real was a passion with him. His curiosity—the 
wise curiosity of which Plato speaks—was universal and insatiable, 
whether concerning men or things. But what he saw he under- 
stood, and made his own, and reproduced as a vivid reality. In 
the opening pages of Facino Cane he tells us how on observing a 
workman and his wife, and following them, and listening to their 
talk about the affairs of their daily life, he seemed to be wedded 
to them and their existence : it was as though their rags covered 
his back, as though their dilapidated shoes were on his feet, as 
though their aspirations, their grievances were in his soul, or as 

“ He adds ‘J’accorde aux faits constants, quotidiens, secrets ou patents, 
aux actes de la vie individuelle, & leurs causes et 4 leurs principes, autant 


d’importance que jusqu’alors les historiens en ont attaché aux événements de 
la vie publique des nations.’ 
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if his soul had passed into them. And this experience was 
habitual with him. ‘ Quitter ses habitudes, devenir un autre que 
soi par l’ivresse des facultés morales et jouer ce jeu 4 volonté, telle 
était ma distraction.’ He does not pretend to explain this gift. 
But he is sure that he possesses it: and we—his readers—are 
sure that he has employed it.. And here is the chief source of the 
vitality with which every personage of the Comédie Humaine is 
instinct.’ Sainte-Beuve well says ‘ Balzac lived in his work and 
never left it. The men and women of the external world were 
but a pale copy of his own creations whom he used to see, to 
quote, to talk with upon every occasion, as acquaintances of his 
own and yours.’* And Balzac’s knowledge of things was as vast 
and as profound as his knowledge of human nature. ‘II savait 
et osait tout,’ George Sand said of him. Literature, art, com- 
merce, Medicine, law, divinity, agriculture, music—all are 
familiar to him. He is, as he claimed to be, a Doctor in Social 
Sciences, and he treats of them with easy mastery. He gives us 
reality—not the reality of a copyist but reality which he has 
made his own: which has passed through the fire of thought 
and come out in the shape impressed upon it by his imaginous 
fancy.” He is scientific in the true sense of the word : he knows 
things causally. But his science is transformed by his constructive 
faculty. In him, to quote a felicitous saying of Brunetiére, ‘ the 
_ truth of observation is wedded to the genius of invention.” And 
we must always remember that his books are not isolated pro- 
ductions. Not one of them can be adequately appreciated in 
abstraction from the totality to which it belongs. And here let me. 
quote from Victor Hugo’s superb funeral oration on him some 
words which I will give in the original as no translation could do 
more than faintly adumbrate their picturesque splendour : 


Tous ses livres ne forment qu’un livre, livre vivant, lumineux, pro- 
fond, ou l’on voit aller et venir et marcher et se mouvoir, avec je ne sais 
quoi d’effaré et de terrible mélé au réel, toute notre civilisation contem- 
poraine; livre merveilleux, que le poéte intitule Comédie et qu’il aurait 
pu intituler Histoire, qui prend toutes les formes et tous les styles, qui 


* Théophile Gautier finely says ‘Un véritable sang rouge circule dans 
leurs veines au lieu de |l’encre qu’infusent & leurs créations les auteurs 
ordinaires.’ 

© Jules Sandeau relates that on returning to Paris, after a short visit to a 
sick sister, he met Balzac and gave him news—not good news—of the invalid. 
Balzac listened with obvious distraction, and then said, after a brief pause, 
‘ Now let us return to reality; let us speak of Eugénie Grandet.’ 

’ *Transfigured’ is the phrase he uses. In his letter to Hippolyte Castille 
he says that he kept César Birotteau in the state of sketch (a ]’état d’ébauche) 
for six years, despairing to interest readers in the vulgar misfortunes of this 
stupid commonplace Parisian shopkeeper—the symbol of the petit commerce 
parisien. But one day the happy thought occurred to him ‘II faut le trans- 
figurer en le faisant l'image de la probité’; and so he did. 


Vor. LXXIX—No. 468 2c 
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dépasse Tacite et qui va jusqu’&é Suétone, qui va jusqu’& Rabelais ; livre 
qui est l’observation et qui est l’imagination; qui prodigue le vrai, 
Vintime, le bourgeois, le trivial, le matériel, et qui, par moments, & 
travers toutes les réalités brusquement et largement déchirées, laisse tout 
& coup entrevoir le plus sombre et le plus tragique idéal. 


II 


We may then, with Lamartine, call the Comédie Humaine 
“Ce poéme épique de la vérité.” But Balzac was not merely the 
painter of a phase of civilisation. He knew well that the function 
of the historian is to judge * as well as to narrate, to exhibit not 
only actions but the springs of action. In the letter to Mon- 
talembert already quoted he says ‘Je suivrai les effets de la 
pensée dans la vie,’ and so in the great drama which he bodies 
forth he reveals to us the passions, sentiments, convictions, 
aspirations, of which the phenomena of life are the outcome. 
France for him was divided into two great zones: Paris and 
the Provinces: and his judgment of the world inhabiting each 
is stern. I cited just now a passage in which he speaks of 
the Parisian hell: ‘l’enfer de Paris.’ His books sufficiently 
vindicate the phrase. Is it possible to imagine a more scathing 
indictment of ‘ society’ in its corruption, its vanity, its pitiless- 
ness, than that which he has given in his Scénes de la vie 
parisienne? Or a more melancholy account of lost illusions than 
than that which is exhibited there by the adventures of Lucien 
de Rubempré in the world of journalism? Balzac paints the great 
capital in all its aspects. MM. Hanoteaux and Vicaire well 
remark : ; 

La foule contemporaine—grands du monde ou miséreux—grouille dans 
son ceuvre. C’est par 1&4 qu’elle survivra. Voici les grandes dames et les 
lorettes, le faubourg Saint Germain et le faubourg Saint Honoré, le Palais 
Royal et la rue Saint-Denis, le journalisme et la bourse, la pairie et la 
Chambre, Véfour et Flicoteaux. D’une page & !’autre, la France ancienne, 
la France moderne. Cet homme qui se perd dans ]’Empyrée & la suite de 
‘ Philosophe inconnu’ et de Swedenborg, s’attarde aux passions séniles 
du baron Hulot; poéte pour Eugénie Grandet, avoué pour César 
Birotteau, collectionneur et ‘chineur’ avec le cousin Pons, naturaliste 
pour le bouquet de Mme. de Mortsauf, couturier pour habiller Mme- 
Marneffe et amoureux, au besoin, pour la déshabiller.*® 

And everywhere in this ‘mighty maze’ the motive power is 
the same. Everywhere the philosophy is really dominant which 
Vautrin, an escaped convict, unfolded to Eugéne de Rastignac, 
then beginning his career. It starts from the proposition that 
virtue and vice are mere names : that there are no such things as 
principles or fixed laws of action; that you make your way, in 


* In one of his letters to Madame Hanska he says ‘ Aprés d’avoir parcouru 
la Société pour la décrire, je la parcourai pour la juger.’ 
® La Jeunesse de Balzac, p. 115. 
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whatever department of life, by the dazzle of genius or the address 
of corruption, mere honesty being of no use at all : that a wise man 
embraces events and circumstances to shape them to his own ends 
—that is for the satisfaction of his appetites, in the struggle for 
life. The verdict of a great lady, Madame de Beauséant, is the 
same : ‘ The world is infamous and wicked. It is a collection of 
dupes and scoundrels. Success is everything: it is the key of 
power. Strike without pity and you will be feared. The more 
coldly you calculate the further you will go.’ It is a doctrine of 
the most materialistic egotism. True, even in Balzac’s Paris, 
gangrened by corruptions as foul as those of the Cities of the 
Plain, life exhibits a better side. Madame Jules is the exemplar 
and the martyr of conjugal love, tender and true; the poor shop- 
keeper César Birotteau is the type of commercial honesty; the 
Republican d’Arthez of inflexible integrity ; the notary Derville of 
professional honour; the small band of religious persons in 
lV’ Envers de l’ Histoire Contemporaine of fervent piety and charity 
and self-sacrificing devotion. But these bright lights—‘ luminaria 
quaedam probitatis et veritatis’ in Cicero’s happy phrase—but 
serve to bring into deeper relief the prevailing darkness. 

And now let us follow Balzac, for a moment, from Paris to the 
country. I will not linger over his description of provincial 
society. Let us go with him to the fields and villages and consider 
the peasants of France. It is a theme on which he descants with 
the calm assurance of one who speaks that he knows and testifies 
that he has seen. Three of his most powerful novels are devoted 
to it: le Médecin de Campagne,’® le Curé de Village, and les 
Paysans: three of the soundest and profoundest books ever 
written : veritable treasuries of sociology, of political economy, of 
practical politics. In the Dedication prefixed to les Paysans he 
tells us that its object was to exhibit the startling truth 
(V’effrayante vérité) about rural France. It was one of the last 
of his books. He had been engaged upon it, off and on, for eight 
years. He sent it to the journal La Presse, which printed instal- 
ments of it weekly for some time; but it was received with the 
same execration which years afterwards greeted the appearance 
of Taine’s great work, and for the same reason—it destroyed the 
Revolutionary legend. Its publication was stopped, and it did 
not appear in its complete form till after Balzac’s death. 

More than half a century ago the late M. Vacherot, in his book 
La Démocratie, warned us ‘We must be on our guard against 
idyllic descriptions of the comfort, the independence, the morality 


‘1° Tt is notable that of all his works Balzac liked the Médecin de Cam- 
pagne best. Writing to Mme. Carraud he says: ‘Il n’y a@ pas de phrase, 
d’idée qui n’ait été vue, revue, corrigée. Quand on veut atteindre & la beauté 
simple de l’Evangile, il faut piocher, et ferme.’ 

2c2 
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of the peasant. The truth is that he lives miserably : that he is 
brutalised (ébruti) and discontented. This is substantially the 
account of him which we find in Balzac’s tales: his mental 
horizon of the narrowest, incurably suspicious of everything above 
him, intellectually or socially ; his life spent—necessarily spent— 
in manual toil varied by occasional visits to the drinking shop, his 
sole recreation: a child of the Revolution, for to that great 
upheaval which—to use the language of English ]aw—con- 
verted his copyholds into freeholds, he owes his petty property. 
But, as Balzac discerned, the Revolutionary legislation largely 
converted that petty property into a heritage of woe. The infinite 
subdivision of land which it prescribes is an evil against which 
the peasant finds no remedy save by limiting the number of his 
children. As a rule he restricts himself to two, but even so it is 
hard for him to keep out of the hands of the village usurer, of 
whom Balzac has drawn a graphic picture in Rigou. The destruc- 
tion of the family in rural France was one of the works of the 
Revolution. Another was the destruction of religious belief. 
Formerly there was for the peasant a vision of Divine Compassion 
to sweeten his days of monotonous toil in this world : of Divine 
Justice in the Great Hereafter to requite good things to him for 
the evil things which he receives here. The Revolutionary 
leaders, from the first till now, have laboured with the fury of 
energumens to shut off that vision. And their proud boasting, 
not so long ago, was ‘ We have proclaimed that behind the clouds 
are mere chimeras : we have put out in the heavens the lights 
that will never be lit again.’ One thinks irresistibly of the words 
of the Psalm : ‘ He that dwelleth in the heavens shall laugh them 
to scorn: the Lord shall have them in derision.’ The celestial 
lights have been rekindled, as by a miracle, from the touch of 
war : the eyes of thousands of the children of French soil, dying 
for the cause of truth and justice, have been upturned to the vision 
vouchsafed to the eyes of the first Christian Martyr. 


IV 


The old civilisation of France rested upon the family, of which 
the State was regarded as the expansion. Duty, reciprocal duty, 
arising from the juxtaposition of human personalities was recog- 
nised as the law of man’s existence, and religion supplied the 
bond of duty consecrating every relation of life. If we would 
understand that old civilisation, we must never forget that it was 
the work of Christianity which informed its beliefs, its traditions, 
its legislation. Proclaiming the supremacy over all of the moral 
law, written on the fleshy tables of the heart, and its sanction 
by rewards and punishments beyond the grave, the Church satia- 
fied that instinct of justice, so deeply implanted in our nature, 
which finds no adequate realisation in this life. Thus in 
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France, as elsewhere, Christianity responded to the essential 
needs of human society, and effected the reconstruction of the 
effete and moribund civilisation of the Western World. It made 
the New Nations. 

This work was done in an epoch of feudalism. Into that 
system the Church was necessarily drawn, and her influence on 
it, as in some sort its corrective, befriending, opposite, was to 
moralise, to hallow. But systems are not eternal. No; it is 
universally true that 


Our little systems have their day: 
They have their day and cease to be. 


And if they do not cease to be when their day is done and their 
power for good exhausted, it is so much the worse for the country 
where they cumber the ground. In England, happily, feudality 
began to disappear in the seventeenth century, and the trans- 
formation of our institutions, while freedom slowly broadened 
down to meet the wants of a new time, was gradually and peace- 
fully accomplished, as if by the tranquil operation of Nature 
herself. In France it was otherwise. Feudal forms out of 
which the spirit had vanished lasted down to the very outbreak 
of the Revolution. They had quite ceased to be protective against 
regal absolutism, and the old medieval liberties disappeared before 
the all-absorbing, all-engrossing despotism of the monarchy. 
But privileges which have no valid reason for existing become 
iniquities, unfit and maleficent survivals from a vanished past, 
justly exciting hatred and ,contempt. The Church intimately 
connected with the old order through her Prelates—almost all of 
them belonging to the noble caste—shared in that hatred and 
contempt, and unquestionably too many of the higher clergy, 
worldly, dissolute and self-seeking, amply merited it. But these 
ecclesiastics formed only a very small part of the spiritualty of 
the country. The parish priests, living in Apostolic poverty, 
lived also in Apostolic purity. And when we find a writer of 
Lord Morley’s position speaking of the Catholic Church in France 
at this period as ‘a true Chimera, a monster sodden in black cor- 
ruption,’ '* as ‘the most justly abhorred of all institutions,’ ** we 
are led to wonder both at the vehemence of prejudice and the 
insufficiency of knowledge which the indictment reveals. A far 
truer judgment has been expressed by an historian whose authority, 
I feel sure, Lord Morley himself would ungrudgingly recognise. 
‘I do not know,’ Alexis de Tocqueville tells us, ‘ whether, to take 
them as a whole, and in spite of the conspicuous vices of some 
of its members, there has ever been in the world a clergy more 
remarkable than the Catholic clergy of France, when the Revolu- 
tion took it by surprise, more enlightened, more rational, less 


"4 Voltaire, p. 224. 12 Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 172. 
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entrenched in merely private virtues, better equipped with public 
virtues, and at the same time more penetrated by religious faith.’™* 
And I think we may say too that, up to the outbreak of the 
Revolution, the general mind of the French people, in spite of 
sporadic scepticism, was informed by Christian ideals. One fact 
legibly written on the pages of history is that great intellectual 
and moral upheavals have always been the work of a minority, 
and often of a very smal) minority : and to that fact the epoch 
with which we are concerned most certainly witnesses. The 
Atheistic Revolution in eighteenth-century France, like the 
Puritan Revolution in seventeenth-century England, was achieved 
by a fanatical few imposing their creed on the reluctant many. 

I quite agree with Lord Morley—and it is always a pleasure 
to agree with him if one can—when he tells us, in a pungent 
phrase, that ‘at the heart of the French Revolution was a new 
way of understanding life.’** Its leaders were, with hardly an 
exception, ardent disciples of Rousseau, and their design was to 
remake French civilisation on the basis afforded by that sophist’s 
speculations. The old order had rested on belief in man’s duties. 
The new was reared upon a theory of his rights. These, as the 
sages of the National Assembly conceived of them, are set forth in 
their famous Declaration upon which I need not here comment.” 
They took an abstract man, and dubbing him a citizen—which 
he could not possibly be, for the word implies the bonds of human 
society—they proceeded to predicate of him certain prerogatives, 
also in the abstract, among which was equality, in the sense of 
equivalent sovereignty. The conception is as utterly remote from 
reality as that in Sartor Resartus of a naked Duke of Windlestraw 
addressing a naked House of Lords. Balzac insists, in the 
Comédie Humaine, that the law of human society is not a dead 
level of equality which, as he tersely expresses it, means insub- 
ordination. ‘Il a existé, il existera de tout temps,’ he writes, 
‘des espéces sociales comme il y a des espéces zoologiques.’ He 
knew that inequality is the universal law of life, and he held the 
sophists and sciolists who, ignoring that fact, conceived of the 
French people as a mass of equivalent human units, to be the 
worst enemies of his country. The adulation of the mob which 
had succeeded the adulation of the monarch disgusted him. 
Lamartine says, not too strongly, ‘La démagogie lui soulevait 
le coeur.’ He insists that the idea of human solidarity, resting on 
duties which spring from inequality, can alone solve for us the 
sociological problem : that the doctrine of the sufficiency of the 
individual in the order of thought and in the order of action, 

13 [Ancien Régime et la Révolution, p. 179. 


* Rousseau, vol. i. p. 4. 
-* J have done so at length in Chapter I. of my book The New France. 
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which he found prevailing, issues in anarchy, and in Atheism too : 
‘ni Dieu ni maitre.’ This is the view logically enough expressed 
by Prudhomme in his Revolutionary Catechism ‘ qu'il n’y a pas 
de puissance et de justice en dehors de l'homme’ and ‘ que nier 
Dieu c’est d’affirmer l’homme unique et véritable souverain de ses 
destinées.’ And so the Abbé Fauchet : ‘ L’homme est Dieu : con- 
nais-toi: c’est la vérité méme’: and Anacharsis Clootz, ‘ the 
Orator of the Human Race’ : ‘ The people is the sovereign of the 
world : it is God.’ ** This ‘new way of understanding life’ was 
of course irreconcilable with the old civilisation of France. 
Hence it was natural that the Revolution should seek to supplant 
the religion on which that civilisation was based, whether by a 
schismatic Church, or by the worship of goddesses of Reason or 
of an Etre Supréme, or by the invention of Theophilanthropy. 
It was natural too—poor human nature being what it is— 
that doctrinaire demagogues, drunk with the deadly wine of the 
Contrat Social, should employ against the faith of their fathers 
guillotines, noyades, fusillades—nay, even the long-drawn-out 
death of deportation.” In vain. The majestic form of the 
ancient faith was ‘as the air invulnerable ’ in this great tribula- 
tion : nay, once more in her history, the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the Church. From this ‘new way of understanding 
life’ Balzac’s ‘ splendid and sovereign intelligence ’"—to use Victor 


Hugo’s words—turned away in loathing. He discerned in it the 
eancer which was eating out the vitals of his country. His 
Comédie Humaine is a protest against the individualism of the 
Revolution as fatal to social integration : a plea for religion as 
the only effective curb of ‘ the wild beast within us’ : a recognition 
of Catholicism as ‘a complete system of repression of the depraved 
tendencies of men and the greatest element of social order.’ 


V 


So much must suffice concerning Balzac regarded—it was 
how he loved to regard himself—as the historian of the civilisa- 
tion in which his lot was cast. Let us now look at him briefly 
from the point of view of literature. I have already touched 
upon some of the endowments which made him so great a master 
of romantic fiction: his power of minute and accurate observa- 
tion: his extraordinary insight into character and motive: his 
talent of profound reflection: and that singular faculty of in- 
tuition which took largely the place with him of study, and, 


** T came upon an amusing application of this doctrine the other day in 
M. Formont’s book Za Torture. An advocate, addressing a French jury on 
behalf of a murderer, urges: ‘ Voix du peuple, voix de Dieu, dit l’antique 
proverbe. Vous étes, messieurs, une émanation directe du peuple. Vous 
varticipez 4 infaillibilité de l’intuition qui l’assimile a la divinité.’ 

17 As to which see my book The New France, p. 112. 
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in some respects, accounted for the breadth of his knowledge.** 
But further he was a supreme literary artist, and art is something 
different from the faculties which I have enumerated. A man 
may have them all: and yet art may be absent from what he 
writes. Art is the fruit—if we may so speak—in part of a 
fecund and felicitous nature: in part of environment and the 
circumstances of the time. There are in the life of a nation 
what we may call literary epochs when a common fund of thought 
and ideas gives a writer a sort of medium through which he 
communicates with his reader. It was into such an epoch that 
Balzac was born. 

Of course that epoch inherited the literary wealth of earlier 
epochs, and we must not overlook the part which the great 
classical writers of France played in the intellectual education 
of Balzac, and in the evolution of his genius. I find on this 
subject in M. le Breton’s scholarly work a few weighty observa- 
tions. From the beginning of his career—this competent critic 
points out—these French classics were familiar and dear to 
Balzac, whose constant endeavour it was to seek inspiration from 
them, to penetrate their teaching. He did not imitate them: 
he did better: and gradually he became their continuator, en- 
riching, with more chapters than one, the history which they 
had undertaken of the human soul and of French civilisation 
(les meeurs frangaises). If one takes up Eugénie Grandet, or 
les Petits Bourgeois, one comes upon passages which make one 
say ‘ That is La Bruyére,’ ‘That is Moliére,’ ‘ That is Diderot.’ 
But Rabelais was the object of Balzac’s special predilection and 
study. For him Rabelais was not merely a great genius, but 
@ fellow-countryman, a Tourainian like himself. Yes: in his 
cult of Rabelais there is something of the love which binds us 
to the town or the village of our nativity, to one’s lesser country. 
He had read, too, and he delighted in, the novels of Prévost : 
he had read Lesage and Regnard : he habitually read Saint-Simon, 
so admirably adapted to his tastes: but Rabelais, with La 
Bruyére, Moliére and Diderot, were his true masters in French 
literature from 1829 or 1830 to the end of his life.** 

To say this is not in the least to deny to Balzac the quality 
of originality, the most essential element of which is not novelty, 
as foolish people imagine, but truth. He was soon to take his 


** M. Brunetiére well observes : ‘Les hommes de génie savent beaucoup de 
choses sans les avoir apprises, et nous, qui ne savons les mémes choses qu’a la 
condition de les avoir étudiées, nous voulons qu’ils les aient apprises comme 
nous. Nous avons tort! ’—Honoré de Balzac, p. 40. 

* Balzac, L’homme et l’euvre, by André le Breton, p. 108. M. le Breton 
adds ‘Il y aurait toute une étude & écrire sous ce titre ‘‘ Balzac et les 
classiques,”” ’ and, as an earnest of it, gives a long and most interesting note 
(p- 110). 
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place among the masters whom he so assiduously studied : nay, 
more, to create another literary era. George Sand remarks of 
his books ‘ Ce ne sont pas des romans comme on |’avait entendu 
avant lui.’ He was the founder of a new school of romantic 
fiction whose influence has extended very widely and which is 
commonly known as naturalistic or realistic.*® He drew from 
life, and his great ambition was—in his own phrase—‘ de faire 
concurrence avec |’état civil,’ to invest his characters with all 
the attributes of real existence. And he succeeded. Brunetidre’s 
dictum is certainly true—‘nul en son temps, ni depuis, n’a 
possédé la faculté d’arriver au vrai au méme degré que Balzac.’ 
He paints, with a master hand, not only persons, touching the 
springs of all passions, all emotions, all actions, but their environ- 
ment, moral and material—the atmosphere, if I may so speak, 
in which they live and move and have their being.”* And here, 
I may note in passing, is the explanation of the great part which 
money plays in his pages: money, whether gained by honest 
toil, by speculation, questionable or fraudulent, by political or 
diplomatic intrigue, by shameless usury. ‘In the end the one 
question is ‘‘ What have you got?’’’ Clough sings. True to life, 
Balzac, ‘a Doctor in Social Sciences,’ treats that question as it 
presents itself in the multifarious ramifications of human society. 
His method is scientific, as Brunetiére has well said in words 
which will be much in place here : 


La subordination, ou, comme on dira bientét, l’entiére soumission de 
l’observateur & l’objet de son observation, c’est la méthode qui a renouvelé 
la science: elle inaugure avec Balzac un renouvellement de l’art du 
théatre et de celui du roman. . . . De toutes les conséquences qui découlent 
de cette ‘soumission de ]’auteur au sujet’ la plus importante peut-étre : 
¢c’est qu’aucun ‘sujet’ n’ayant en soi de valeur absolue, |’intérét que nous 
y prenons dépend en grande partie de son rapport avec d’autres sujets, 
et ainsi la Comédie humaine nous apparait, au terme de cette analyse de 
la valeur esthétique des romans de Balzac, comme la forme tout & fait 
adéquate du roman de Balzac. Ses sujets, & ses propres yeux—nous |]’avons 


2° I need hardly say that the naturalism or realism of Balzac is very 
different from the naturalism or realism of such writers as Zola. M. Biré well 
puts it: ‘Ils sont matérialistes: Balzac était catholique. Ils sont révolution- 
naires : Balzac était royaliste. Ils ont le culte de la démocratie : Balzac tenait 
que |’établissement du systéme démocratique en France favoriserait puissam- 
ment J’irréligion et ouvrirait les portes toutes grandes au communisme.’— 
Honoré de Balzac, preface viii. 

22 And which Balzac judges—most rightly as it seems to me—largely con- 
tributes to make them what they are. Thus in the Znvers de l'histoire contem- 
poraine he writes ‘La loi qui régit la nature physique relativement 4 ]’influence 
des milieux atmosphériques pour les conditions d’existence des étres qui s’y 
développent régit également la nature morale.’ And in the Duchesse de 
Langeais he asks : ‘Les étres humaines prennent-ils, comme les autres, quelque 
chose aux milieux dans lesquels ils se développent, et gardent pendant les 
sidcles les qualités qu’ils s’en tirent?’ 
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dit plus haut, mais ce n’était qu’une supposition qu’il s’agissait de 
transformer en une certitude—n’ont toute leur signification ‘qu’en 
fonction’ les uns des autres, et de la l’importance qu’il attache & ses 
divisions: Scénes de la Vie parisienne, Scénes de la Vie de province, 
Scenes de la Vie politique. . . . Ces distinctions sont bien subtiles, et il 
faut convenir qu’on ne les apercoit pas aussi nettes que Balzac les aurait 
voulues! Mais elles n’ont pas moins leur raison d’étre, et cette raison 
d’étre est qu’en s’éclairant les unes les autres, Sctnes de la Vie de pro- 
vince ou Scenes de la Vie parisienne, elles font participer le détail & la 
vie des ensembles; et, non seulement ce qu’on efit pu croire insignifiant, 
et, comme en zoologie, tout se met en place, et s’ordonne, et se classe. 


It is worth while to note how strongly this sense of unity, 
of the interdependence of all existence, is impressed upon Balzac’s 
works. It is manifested in a manner which to many will seem 
curious by his profound conviction that moral and spiritual charac- 
teristics are marked by physical indicia: that there is a close 
connexion between the outward form and the inward being of 
man. Early in his life he was much attracted by the writings 
of Lavater, once so highly honoured as the prophet of doctrines 
now fallen into an oblivion which seems to me by no means 
merited ; and in the Curé de Tours one of the principal of them 
is plainly stated: ‘La vie habituelle fait l’Ame, et l’Ame fait 
la physionomie.’ This, by the way, is pretty much what 
Rousseau had said in the First Book of the Emile. But Balzac 
went far beyond it. In the Physiologie du Mariage he writes 
‘The physiognomy of Lavater has created a new science. It 
has taken place among the branches of human knowledge. If 
at first some doubts, some pleasantries attended the appearance 
of the book, the celebrated Dr. Gall has since come to complete, 
by an admirable theory of the skull, the system of the Swiss 
writer, and to give solidity to his fine and luminous observations.’ 
Of those ‘fine and luminous observations’ there are many traces 
in the Comédie Humaine. Thus in Ursule Mirouet we read 
‘Des fronts hauts, mais fuyant 4 leur sommet . . . trahissent 
une pente au matérialisme’; in Gaudissart ‘Tous les fronts 
bombés sont idéologues’; in Une vieille fille, to Mademoiselle 
Cormon are attributed ‘de grosses lévres rouges, l’indice d’une 
grande bonté ’ ; and in I’ Interdiction to Popinot ‘ une bouche sur 
les lévres de laquelle respirait une bonté divine . . . de bonnes 
grosses lévres rouges 4 mille plis.’ On the other hand, the 
misers Grandet and Gobseck have thin lips.” 


22 I may here remark how wonderfully Balzac anticipated views of recent 
thinkers, now so securely established as to have become almost commonplaces, 
concerning presentiments and dreams and second sight, concerning the action 
of the soul at a distance and the transmission of thought, concerning instinctive 
antipathies and elective affinities, concerning the interpenetration of the world 
of will and the world of matter. 
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VI 


And now let us turn from the work to the worker. It is true 
that the work has properly an existence of its own, and that if 
we knew no more of Balzac’s personality, and of the incidents of 
his life, than we know of Shakespeare’s—which pace Sir Sidney 
Lee I take to be extremely little—our appreciation of the Comédie 
Humaine would not thereby be impaired. But human nature 
loves biography. We are curious—it is a sort of instinct—for 
information as to what manner of men the most highly gifted of 
our race have been. Moreover, the existence of Balzac does 
unquestionably radiate light upon his writings. His life was his 
work and his work was his life. M. le Breton observes, felici- 
tously : ‘ Cette vie, ot les plus romanesques fictions se mélent sans 
cesse aux réalités les plus vulgaires, cette vie de chercheur d’or, 
de chercheur d’absolu, ot le drame de l’argent a la tragique 
outrance et la beauté d’un drame de passion, cette vie qui est 
hallucination continuelle et continuel paroxysme, elle est le plus 
typique des romans de Balzac, elle est le roman balzacien par 
excellence.’ 

Balzac was born on the 20th of May 1799 at Tours, where his 
father held the appointments of Second Adjoint to the Maire and 
of Administrator of the General Hospital. He is known to us 
as Honoré de Balzac, but he does not appear to have adopted the 
noble particule until after the year 1830: the Scénes de la Vie 
privée, published in that year, are attributed on the title-page to 
M. Balzac. He has left a vindication of the right of his family 
to the ‘de,’ but it seems to be untenable. His personal right to 
it may be rested on a dictum of his own: ‘ Le génie est toujours 
gentilhomme.’ And so M. Biré: ‘ C’est par vingt chefs-d’ceuvre, 
par vingt victoires, qu’il a acquis le droit de s’appeler de Balzac’ ; 
and the world has recognised the right. His father seems to have 
been no ordinary man. Balzac describes him as * full of humour— 
remarkable for his power of observation, holding at once of 
Montaigne, of Rabelais, and of Uncle Toby by his philosophy, 
his originality, and his goodness.” In 1807 Honoré was sent to 
the Oratorian College at Vendéme, of which he has left us an 
account in Louis Lambert. There he managed to read, without 
let or hindrance, whatever he chose in the old and well-stored 
library—romances, dramas, treatises of chemistry and even of 
alchemy, historical works and books of mystical theology. He 
read himself into a state of coma and had to be sent home. He 
was suffering, to use the quaint expression of his sister, Madame 
de Surville, from ‘a congestion of ideas.’ ‘He was like the 
somnambulists,’ she says, ‘ who sleep with their eyes open. The 
greater part of the questions put to him he did not seem to hear, 
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and if one asked him What are you thinking about? Where are 
you? he did not know what to reply.’ 

In a few months of idleness and fresh air he recovered from 
this ‘congestion of ideas’ and entered as an extern the College of 
Tours. In 1814 his father was transferred to Paris ‘4 la direc- 
tion des vivres de la premiére division milifaire.’ In 1816 he 
entered the office of a worthy avoué, M. Guillonet-Merville, 
whom he subsequently introduced into the Comédie Humaine 
under the name of Derville. His father wanted to make a notary 
of him, but Balzac received the intimation of this intention with 
loud cries, and declared he would be a man of letters. The 
father was with difficulty brought to consent to his trying that 
career for two years. He spent them gaily in a garret,”* where 
he managed just not to starve, and produced a tragedy in verse 
called Cromwell. It was severely judged by an old friend, an ex- 
professor of the Polytechnic, to whom it was submitted. ‘ Faites 
quoi ce qui soit excepté de la littérature’ was the judgment of 
that critic. This was in 1821. q 

But Balzac did not follow the counsel of the ex-professor. 
For the next four years he occupied himself in writing romantic 
fiction. His sister tells us that he produced over forty volumes, 
most of them published anonymously. He devoted himself to 
this ‘littérature marchande,’ as he called it, in order to gain 
money, of which he was in dire need : and he did gain some, but 
not much. In 1822 he complained to his sister ‘Sachant ce que 
je vaux, et sacrifier le germe de mes idées & de pareilles inepties, 
c’est navrant.” The word ‘inepties’ rightly describes most of 
these productions on the whole, though some of them are of 
interest as psychological studies, and here and there are pages 
not unworthy of the Comédie Humaine. Balzac did not include 


*3 Of his life during this period a graphic account is given by M. Jules de 
Pétigny in his Souvenirs sur Balzae : 

‘Je montai jusqu’au dernier étage, sous les tuiles, et 14, en désespoir de 
cause, je poussai du pied une derniére porte fermée de quelques planches mal 
jointes; une voix d’homme se fit entendre. C’était celle de Balzac. 

‘J’entrai dans une étroite mansarde, meublée d’une chaise dépaillée, d’une 
table boiteuse et d’un mauvais grabat qu’entouraient 4 demi deux sales rideaux. 
Sur la table on voyait un encrier, un gros cahier de papier couvert de griffon- 
nages, une cruche de limonade, un verre et un reste de pain. I] faisait dans 
ce bouge une chaleur étouffante, et on respirait un air méphitique 4 donner Je 
choléra, si le choléra efit alors été inventé. 

‘ Balzac était couché dans le lit et coiffé d’un bonnet de coton d’une couleur 
problématique: ‘‘ Vous voyez, me dit-il, la demeure que je n’ai quittée depuis 
deux mois qu’une seule fois, le soir o& vous m’avez rencontré. Pendant tout 
ce temps, je ne suis pas sorti de ce lit ot je travaille nuit et jour 4 la grande 
cuvre pour laquelle je me suis condamné & cette vie de cénobite, et que je 
viens heureusement de terminer, car mes forces sont & bout.’’’ Quoted by Biré. 
p- 99. 
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any of them in his collected works, but some were reprinted in 
ten volumes under the title of Zuvres de Jeunesse. 

Tn 1825 Balzac was utterly weary of Grub Street and engaged 
in the business of publishing, to which he soon added printing 
and typefounding. This adventure, made with borrowed capital, 
resulted in complete insuccess. It left him with a debt of 
100,000 francs, which was not paid off until 1888, and then only 
by incurring fresh liabilities. So in 1828 he returned to literature 
and in 1829 he published Les Chouans. In 1822 he had written 
to his sister ‘ Je réfiéchis, mes idées mirissent, encore quelque 
temps et il y aura entre le moi d’aujourdhui et de demain la différ- 
ence qui existe entre le jeune homme de vingt ans et |’homme 
de trente.’ It was a true prophecy as Les Chouans proves. There 
is something in the book of the Giuvres de Jeunesse: but there 
is something—and far more—which is very different. It marks 
the transition from Balzac’s first to his second manner. On one of 
the causes of that transition I shall dwell shortly. Here I may 
remark that now his observation had become more powerful, his 
imagination more vivid, his reflection more profound. Re- 
reading the book in 1848, he termed it ‘a magnificent poem’ : and 
so it is. In the same year he published his most powerful and 
illuminating sketch—it is little more—Un Episode sous le Terreur. 
In 1830 seven of his novels appeared, among them Gobseck ; 
and in every subsequent year up to 1847 one or more were given 
to the world—usually more and sometimes as many as five. 

They were eighteen years of intense production, and what is 
curious—I suppose, indeed, unexampled—is that during all that 
time his entire work, the whole Comédie Humaine, was, as he tells 
us, ‘in his head.” That accounts for the rapidity with which 
some of the stories were written: for example, César Birotteau 
in a fortnight. That accounts, too, for their intense vitality. 
They were, so to speak, part and parcel of his own living sub- 
stance, forced out of him by the inevitable action of Nature her- 
self. He was constrained to give them birth, to write them, and 
to write them as they are. And here let me quote a fine passage 
from la Cousine Bette on artistic creation : 

Penser, réver, concevoir de belles ceuvres est une occupation délicieuse. 
. . . L’eeuvre apparait alors dans la grace de l’enfance, dans la joie folle 
de la génération, avec les couleurs embaumées de la fleur et les sucs 
rapides du fruit dégusté par avance. Telle est la conception et ses 
plaisirs. Celui qui peut dessiner son plan par la parole passe déja pour 
un homme extraordinaire. Cette faculté, tous les artistes et les écrivains 
la possédent. Mais produire! mais accoucher! mais élever laborieusement 
l’enfant, le gorger de lait tous les soirs, l’embrasser tous les matins avec 
le coeur inépuisé de la mére, le lécher sale, le vétir cent fois des plus belles 
jaquettes qu’il déchire incessamment; mais ne pas se rebuter de cette 
folle vie et en faire le chef-d’euvre animé qui parle & tous les regards en 
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sculpture, & toutes les intelligences en littérature, & tous les souvenirs en 
peinture, & tous les cours en musique, c’est l’exécution et ses travaux. 


The unflagging intensity with which Balzac worked would 
be almost incredible if ample evidence of it were not forthcoming 
from his correspondence and the narratives of his friends.** The 
greater part of his life was spent at his study table. There, 
clad in a white cashmere dressing-gown, he would sometimes 
write or correct proofs for sixteen hours at a stretch. He would 
rise at midnight, and would continue his labours till five o’clock 
in the afternoon of the next day, when he would dine very 
frugally—the elements of his repast being carefully weighed— 
and without wine or liqueur. Then ‘avec son diner dans le 
bee,’ as he expressed it, to bed till midnight, at which hour he 
would again betake himself to his work ‘allant au travail 
comme joueur au jeu.’ And this would continue for twenty- 
five or thirty days.” He kept himself up by strohg black coffee, 
and was obliged sometimes, in order to escape cerebral conges- 
tion, to have recourse to sinapisms and leeches. Such was his 
life until within two years of its close. And all the time he was 
harassed by usurers, by bumbailiffs and their myrmidons, by 
the yelping ** of journalists, by lawsuits, which he sometimes 
pleaded himself, with editors of reviews or journals or with book- 
sellers, not to speak of his vast correspondence, of hours passed 
with his friends—he was always bon enfant—of his love affairs, 
of his explorations in the City of Paris, of his journeys to the 
four quarters of France, and, indeed, of Europe. I add that 
unquestionably the cause why he remained to the last in debt 
was his reckless and profuse expenditure. After his reputation 
was once established his income was large. M. le Breton goes 
so far as to say ‘il a gagné une fortune, une trés grosse fortune 
avec sa plume.’ But his tastes were luxurious, and he always 
gratified them without stint. He was a great and a discriminat- 
ing collector of bric-a-brac, and gradually surrounded himself 
with a small museum of costly things: in 1848 he valued them 
at 350,000 francs. I add that his teeming imagination was full of 
financial and industrial projects which came to nothing. One 
day he expounded one of them to his friend, Henri Mounier— 
fourteen millions, he said, there would be to share between them. 
‘ Ah, well,’ replied Mounier, ‘advance me a hundred sous.’ 

Imagination played as considerable a part in Balzac’s love 


24 His way of working, of which a vivid account is given by Gautier (p. 80), 
was probably the most exhausting and exhaustive ever resorted to by a man of 
letters. 

*5 These were of course occasional efforts, but they were not unfrequent. 

** «Tenant téte 4 la meute des journalistes qui aboyait aprés lui.’ One 
thinks of Carlyle’s ‘ doggeries.’ 
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affairs as in the more prosaic relations of life. He wrote to his 
sister Laure in 1822, ‘ Mes deux seuls et immenses désirs sont 
étre célébre et étre aimé (the italics are his): seront-ils jamais 
satisfaits?’ The satisfaction of one of these desires was close 
at hand. Ina few weeks or months Madame de Berny *’ came 
into his life. She was a lady of social position superior to his, 
the wife of a magistrate of some distinction and of good family, 
and the goddaughter of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette. 
Her father, a German, had been harpist to the King, and her 
mother one of the Queen’s bedchamber women. She had all 
the traditions of the ancien régime, and had experienced the 
Revolutionary fury, just escaping the scaffold through the timely 
fall of Robespierre. She was much interested in young 
Honoré, then a goodly person in the bloom of early manhood : 
she discerned his great intellectual gifts and experienced that 
curious magnetic power which he all his life exercised over those 
with whom he came in contact.** She was no longer young, in fact 
she was forty-five : she had been married for thirty years, and 
had had nine children: but she is described as being ‘still 
beautiful and full of sentiment.’ ‘ Fine, souple, l’air langoureux 
et volontaire pourtant’ is another account of her. Soon her 
interest in Honoré, who was twenty-three, developed into a more 
tender emotion which the young man passionately reciprocated. 
It was her last love affair and his first. Years afterwards—in 
1838—writing to Madame Hanska, he said ‘ Depuis que j’ai eu 
des idées j’ai été tout entier 4 l’amour, et la premiére personne 
que j’ai rencontrée était une héroine accomplie, un coeur angé- 
lique, l’esprit le plus fin, l’instruction la plus étendue, les graces 
et les maniéres parfaites.’ The disparity of age was no obstacle to 
the enamoured youth. Like Lord Byron he did not care for the 
‘budding miss.’ ‘Pour moi,’ he writes in one of his letters, 
‘j’ai en détestation profonde les jeunes personnes, et je tiens 


27 It is right to state that only of late years has the story of Balzac’s 
relations with Madame de Berny become known through an accidental dis- 
covery made by MM. Hanoteaux and Vicaire. Balzac himself was a model of 
discretion regarding his love affairs. Gautier writes: ‘Ses lévres rieuses et 
bavardes étaient scellées comme le tombeau lorsqu’il s’agissait d’un sentiment 
sérieux.’ ‘Dans le cours de notre intimité, qui dura de 1836 jusqu’d sa mort, 
une seule fois Balzac fit allusion, avec les termes les plus respectueux et les 
plus attendris, 4 un attachement de sa premiére jeunesse, et encore ne nous 
livra-t-il que le prénom de la personne dont, aprés tant d’années, le souvenir 
lui faisait les yeux humides.’ 

** Théophile Gautier writes: ‘Quant 4 ses yeux il n’en exista jamais de 
pareils. Ils avaient une vie, une lumiére, un magnétisme inconcevable.’ His 
personal charm was great. His sister tells us that he would fascinate and 
subdue even usurers, and succeed in inducing-tradesmen, who came in vain 
with their little bills, to lend him money. 

7° In the Duchesse de Langeais he writes ‘Il n’y a que le dernier amour 
d’une femme qui satisfasse le premier d’un homme.’ 
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plus compte de la beauté développée que de celles qui se 
développent.’ Of course this view finds expression in his books. 
He is the inventor of the femme de trente ans. MM. 
Hanoteaux and Vicaire account it to him for righteousness that 
he has ‘cured love of the prejudice of youth’: nay, they regard 
it as his imperishable gift to humanity that ‘he has extended 
for woman the age of love to thirty, to forty years." However 
that may be, there can be no question that Balzac threw him- 
self with his whole heart into this liaison with Madame de Berny, 
who for fourteen years was a most attached and devoted mis- 
tress,*° ‘ husband, or custom of the country not objecting,’ *’ I 
suppose. Equally beyond question is the greatness of his debt 
to her. Brunetiére accounts it a piece of singular good fortune 
for him that this refined and accomplished woman, with her 
traditions of the ancien régime, and with a culture superior to 
that in which he had been brought up, sMould have come into 
his life at an age when most young men are occupied with vulgar 
intrigues. He points out, too, that while generally the love 
affairs of men of letters turn them aside from their art, the brain 
of Balzac was enriched by his amorous experiences, and used 
them as a means for more closely attaining to reality. But 
further, Madame de Berny has been truly called ‘1’éducatrice de 
Balzac.’ There was in him ‘a touch of earth,’ and more than 
a touch, as his pages, here and there, too plainly show : she not 
only helped him to correct his proofs but when she saw need she 
counselled revision and reticence. Only one letter of hers I 
believe remains.°** MM. Hanoteaux and Vicaire, who print it, 
call it ‘a delicious and remarkable letter.’ It is largely about 
Louis Lambert, of which he had sent her the proof. The 
intensity of her affection for him which breathes through it is 
only equalled by the courage with which she makes her 
criticisms, ‘en femme avisée et en penseur éclairé.. MM. 
Hanoteaux and Vicaire well observe, ‘ Franchise, courage 
singuliers chez une femme que tout menace et qui ne craint pas, 
pour corriger et grandir l’objet de l’amour, de risquer |’amour 
lui-méme.’ ** 

3° « An angel who has watched over me for fourteen years,’ he says in one 
of his letters. 

31 A phrase of Carlyle’s regarding Voltaire and Madame du Chitelet. 

3? IT have seen only the one published by MM. Hanoteaux and Vicaire at 
p. 71; but they seem to hint dimly at the existence of others. 

3? Balzac was fully conscious—too conscious indeed—of his greatness. 
There is a story—Alphonse Karr tells it—that on one occasion, when some one 
spoke to him in complimentary terms of one of his books, he replied ‘ Ah, 
you are lucky in not being its author: you can say how highly you rate it, 
while I—I dare not.’ In the letter above referred to Madame de Berny writes 
‘Fais, mon chéri, que toute la foule t’apercoive de partout par la hauteur ou 
tu sera placé, mais ne lui crie pas de t’admirer.’ 
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It was during the three years of Balzac’s unfortunate tenta- 
tive to seek fortune as a printer and publisher that Madame de 
Berny’s society was especially precious to him. He lived during 
that time in the Rue des Marais, occupying a room in his place 
of business. There, as he relates in a letter of 1837, she would 
come every night to console, to comfort him, to banish for a time 
the sordid cares, the dreary realities of the day: ‘un ange m’a 
soutenu dans cette horrible guerre; Madame de Berny a été 
comme un Dieu pour moi.’ As we have seen, he wrote no 
romances during those three years of disaster, but he lived one. 
And it was to Madame de Berny that he owed the ripening of 
his powers, the widening of his intellectual horizon, and the 
correction of his judgment. ‘Madame de Berny,’ writes 
Brunetiére, ‘dégrossit, elle styla, elle forma aux usages du 
monde, le bruyant, pétulant et vulgaire garcon de ses premiéres 
lettres.’ In 1832 he inscribed to her, et nunc et semper dilectae, 
Louis Lambert, a sort of glorified autobiography of his early 
years. In 1836 she died. He had hurried away from Paris to 
Boulonniére, near Nemours, to see her once more, and in a letter 
to Madame Hanska there is a touching account of the last inter- 
-view. For a long time he could never pronounce her name with- 
out tears. She is the prototype of Madame de Mortsauf in the 
Lys de la Vallée—a book which she greatly admired, and the 
concluding pages of which he partly rewrote after her death, to 
comply with her wishes. 

The place which Madame de Berny held in Balzac’s life was 
taken, more or less, by Madame Hanska—not, indeed, as M. le 
Breton observes, that his affection for her was exclusive. On 
the contrary, he had frequent distractions, one of the most 
notable of them being caused by the Duchesse de Castries, who 
seems to have played for him much the part which Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu played for Pope, but happily without provoking 
him—he was always bon enfant—to the fierce satire wherewith 
the jilted English poet vented his wrath. There are some 
interesting pages in M. Spoelberch de Lovenjoul’s book 
Un Roman d’Amour to which I must refer the curious about 
Balzac’s love affairs,** but concerning Madame Hanska a few 
words should be said here. A Pole by birth, she was the wife of a 
Russian nobleman residing in the Ukraine, and was profoundly 
interested in some of Balzac’s books. She wrote to him in 1832, 
signing herself ‘1’Etrangére.’** Soon she divulged her name, and 
Balzac fell in love with her without having beheld her or even 


3* See pp. 79-88. 
*5M. Spoelberch de Loci ce prints this curious and interesting letter at 
p. 33 of his Roman d’A 
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seen a portrait of her.** A vast correspondence followed and lasted 
for eighteen years. Her letters have not been given to the world : 
his which have been published are of the greatest interest. In 
them he tells her all about himself—that is his general theme : his 
past, his present and his hopes for the future, he associates her 
with all. Thus his account of the death of Madame de Berny ends 
‘ Perdre cette noble et grande partie de ma vie, et vous savoir si 
loin, c’est 4 se jeter dans la Seine!’ He saw Madame Hanska for 
‘the first time at Neuchatel in September 1833, and for the second 
at Geneva in December of the same year. For the next eight 
years he did not see her at all, and from 1842 to 1848 they met 
only at long intervals and their interviews were brief. In 1841 
M. Hanska died, but Balzac’s marriage with his widow did not 
take place for nine years. The delay was chiefly due to diffi- 
culties made by the Russian Government, the Tsar disapproving 
of her union with a stranger, and withholding his consent, which 
appears to have been necessary. At last the difficulties were 
surmounted, and on the 15th of March 1850 the marriage took 
place in Russia. He wrote the day afterwards to his sister, 
signing his letter ‘ Ton frére Honoré au comble du bonheur,’ and 
in a letter the day after that to his old friend Madame Zulma 
Carraud he says ‘ This now is, I believe, the recompense that God 
held in reserve for me after so many adversities, years of work, 
difficulties ended and surmounted. I have had no happy youth, 
no flowery springtime : I shall have the most brilliant summer, 
the most sweet autumn. Perhaps from this point of view my 
happy marriage will seem a personal consolation to you, as 
showing that Providence has treasures to give after long suffer- 
ings.’ But these aspirations were not to be realised. ‘l'wo 
months later Balzac returned to Paris with his wife and took up 
his residence in the house bought by him in the Rue Fortunée, 
now Rue Balzac, which he had magnificently furnished : it is 
described as being ‘un petit hétel, un reste de l’ancien hétel de 
M. de Beaujon.’ His great friend Victor Hugo visited him there, 
and has given an account of the interview in Choses Vues. He 
was ill, very ill; the journey from Russia had aggravated the 
hypertrophy of the heart from which for two years he had 
suffered, the result of those débauches de cervelle against which 
the doctors had persistently warned him, but in vain. He was 
gay, full of life, and talked with his wonted copiousness. He 
expressed great pleasure in his house. He had not, it is true, 
bought the garden which had belonged to it, but there was some- 
thing, he said, included in his purchase that he valued more than 
the garden : the tribune in the little church at the corner of the 

36 « Je suis mu,’ he writes, ‘par le sentiment de la perfection céleste qui 
doit étre en vous et que je pressens.’ 
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street to which he had access by a door in his staircase : ‘I have 
only to turn the key to hear Mass.’ ‘The few days remaining 
to him,’ we are told, ‘ were consoled by religion, and in full con- 
sciousness he received the last Sacraments.’*’ At nightfall on 
the 18th of August Victor Hugo came to see him for the last 
time. His mother and a nurse were by his bedside, and the end 
was very near.** ‘II agonisa, lutta toute la nuit.’ At dawn the 
conflict was over, and he sank into the sleep which he had once, 
in a Moment of exhaustion, described as ‘le sommeil ot 1’on se 
repose de tout et surtout de soi-méme—enfin ! ’ *° 
W. 8. Litty. 


*? Biré, p. 106. s 

** Madame de Balzac was not with him; I do not know why. ‘Elle 
voyageait quelque part,’ we are told enigmatically. 

3° Le Breton, p. 50. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE WAR AND EPISCOPAL PENITENCE ' 


1 HAVE grave things to say. I, an obedient priest of the Church 
of God, must utter concerning its rulers words of wrath and 
indignation. They will be unusual, energetic words, cracking 
the shell of this matter and laying bare the kernel. The times 
demand it. 

The nation is finding its soul. The soul of England! We 
have not known it in our lives before. Queen Elizabeth knew 
it; in its name and might she incited her subjects to acts of 
daring, to flights of thought, to world-wide adventure ; she bade 
England climb the steep crags of its destiny. Shakespeare knew 
it; he left its dictates and enchantments sounding from one 
generation to another in our ‘ears. Chatham knew it: ‘In 
England every man’s house,’ he said, ‘ is his castle : not that it is 
surrounded with walls and battlements : it may be a straw-built 
shed, every wind of heaven may whistle round it, every element 
of heaven may enter it—but the King cannot, the King dare 
not.’ Great man who thought in continents, he knew the soul of 
his own people, a domestic people, a people of the hearth, of 
family endearments, to whom for ever sweet is the word ‘ home.’ 
But why select at random? Up and down, before and after 
through our island story stand out men who knew and could 
interpret the soul of their native land—Stephen Langton, in the 
far thirteenth century, saw in the soul of England the genius for 
Liberty and wrote its charter on tables of stone; Wyclif in his 
Controversial Tracts, while hammering away at the sins of 
ecclesiastics, looked for piety to the deep, dumb, reliable soul of 
the people; Hooker expressed its orderly reverence; Pym and 
Hampden expressed its masculine independence; Pitt and the 
magnates of the Napoleonic struggle, its endurance in a righteous 
cause ; Howard, Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, its pity; Darwin, its 
intellectual clarity and rectitude; Ruskin, its justice—the 


1 Several friends read this article in MS. One of them objected that the 
title might be misunderstood; that the word ‘penitence’ might be taken to 
imply a sneer. No sneer is meant; far from it. The title is a cry wrung 
from the soul of a Churchman who, while maintaining a life-long respect and 
loyalty toward his ecclesiastical superiors, believes that it is his duty to 
impeach them in one particular wrong with all his might. 
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gathering within, the preparing to break forth irresistibly of the 
forces of social amelioration, the implacable resolve to better the 
human lot. Ah! heroes and seers always knew the soul of the 
nation. But the multitude forget; in slack times,’ in dull 
routine, in the surfeit of indulgence, in the dance of pleasure, 
in the urgencies of ambition, in the grip of poverty, in the dust 
of strife, most of us forget the soul of the Motherland that bore 
us. We need crisis, times of stress, of concussion, when the 
sparks fly and latent virtues emerge—and lo! the soul of England 
wakes ; common men wake, too, begin to understand who they 
are, the historic dignity of their name, the impressive comrade- 
ship of their race, what it is to be an Englishman. 

Such an epoch is here ; we are in it ; the hour has struck, and 
we discern all around us the signs of the times. That battalion 
swinging along in khaki to the docks, to the waiting transports ! 
They embark, and the ships steam out towards the dim horizon, 
behind which lurk unknown dangers ; the soldierly faces on deck, 
modest, cheerful, singing, glide away over the harbour waters 
and disappear, handkerchiefs waving, in the mist. To some of 
our minds occur the parting words of the great Greek, and those 
young patriots in the vanishing boats seem to borrow them: 
‘And now it is time to be going—for us to die, for you to live; 
but whether of the two is the better is known only to God.’ 
O English lads, farewell! We shall not forget you. May the 
Omnipotent have you in His tender care! But ‘ English lads’ 
in this War means Scotch, Irish, Welsh ; means lads from around | 
the world. In days of old the beacon fires were lit on English 
hills to rouse our fathers against attacking Spain, ‘till twelve 
fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height.’ The 
fires have spread. To-day they flare from Canadian Rockies, from 
the Himalaya, from Table Mountain, from Australasian peaks ; 
they summon civilisations and illumine hemispheres. There is 
the British Fatherland. Germany has done large things in the 
world; Germany at heart, when the war-demon has been cast 
out, is a great people; but she never understood the British 
Empire, she misunderstands it now—the glow of its vast family 
love, the surging enthusiasm for the old home in the hour of 
danger, the readiness of its scattered sons to come and die; 
Germany’s ethic cannot stretch to these dimensions, her spiritual 
faculty is not equal to the occasion, and her whole historic 
achievement yields nothing of such geographic and moral 
grandeur. Yes, Greater Britain is finding its soul.” 


2 It may be objected that this picture of the English spirit is too highly 
coloured; that it should be darkened with the recognition among us here at 
home of some shameful indifference and strife. And, indeed, Englishmen 
hang their heads when in the midst of their country’s peril and need, and of 
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But the Church! ‘The Church! what a word was there; 
richer than Golconda and the treasures of the world!’ I, a 
Modernist, believe with my ecclesiastical superiors in the Holy 
Catholic Church ; to me, as to them, in essence and ideal, it still 
is the City of God on earth; the suggestion, in architecture of 
time, of eternal fabrics; the sacrament of the unseen world, the 
icon of immortality, revealing to the children of men the pattern 
of things showed in the mount. We will bow our heads together - 
before the Church. And further, for us the Church of our own 
land is surpassingly beloved. We honour the other communions 
about us—the Roman, the Free Churches. But our heart of 
hearts is in our Mother Church of England, and by the words 
‘the Church ’ henceforth in this article the Church of England is 
denoted. What has the Church been doing in the War? What 
is it doing now? 

Its daily round of blest activity has proceeded ; its worship 
and pastoral care. It has imbued its prayers with frequent and 
beautiful remembrance of our brothers in the fight by land and 
sea; it has constantly spread out their names and wants before 
God. It has afforded to Army and Navy a corps of earnest, 
sedulous chaplains. It has sent out from time to time to the 
Front ecclesiastical dignitaries, who have religiously benefited 
and encouraged the men. It has collected money for humane 
and spiritual succours in all the circumstances of battle. This is 
well; it was to be expected ; it was, we may say, inevitable and 
a@ minimum. Is it enough? The country is in the furnace of 
trial. Things thriving before will not now exist in the heat. 
Old bad fashions, the growths of ease and prosperity, will be 
burnt up; luxury, softness, grossness, voluptuousness, vulgarity, 
display are already scorched; they begin to crackle and shrink 
before wounds, agony, death, anxiety, loss, wonder, grief. And 
the Church? Ought not the Church, too, to be purified seven 
times in the fire? When the earth is shaking and divine judg- 
ments are abroad, is the Church of England alone to go on 
impenitent? thick-skinned? ordinary? content with the old 


its generally eager patriotism, they observe here and there hot, red patches 
of disgrace—greed, reluctance, drink, self-assertion, faction, dispute, the 
inability to hold together grandly. A minority work this mischief. But they 
will not prevent England from finding its soul; when further cleansed with 
tragedy, they themselves may perhaps find their own. Meanwhile, we remember 
that great causes again and again have been shadowed with like defects. Take 
two cases at hazard : the struggles for Dutch and for American independence. 
Late in October 1568 William of Orange ‘made his junction with Genlis at 
Waveren, a place about three leagues from Louvain and from Brussels. . . . 
The Prince was bitterly disappointed by the supineness of the country. Not a 
voice was raised to welcome the deliverer. Not a single city opened its gates.’ 
In March 1777 Washington wrote : ‘The disaffection of Pennsylvania, I fear, 
is beyond anything you have conceived.’ 
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commonplaces, the old catchwords, the old party scratches, the 
old detachment from us of thoughtful men, the old aversion 
from us of the Labour Movement, the old estrangement of the 
masses, the old mental inanition of the Theological Colleges, the 
old mental thinness of the clergy, the old sad destitution and 
pinch of hidden, unworldly incumbents, the old mundane glories 
of the Bishops? 

We come to the point. ‘I spend my whole life,’ said 
Socrates, ‘in going about and telling you that virtue does not 
come from wealth, but that wealth, and every other. good thing 
which men have, whether in public or in private, comes from 
virtue.” The noble pagan, for his part, spoke the truth. Con- 
trast, astounded, this opposing fact: that the love of wealth 
and of earthly honours has been for Christian ecclesiastics their 
characteristic and unblushing sin; and that a thousand incor- 
ruptible witnesses from Bede to Dante,*® from Milton to Victor 
Hugo, tell the tale. ‘Fatal wealth!’ remarks Montalembert, 
‘the daughter of charity, of faith, of a generous and spontaneous 
virtue, but the mother of covetousness, envy, robbery, and ruin.’ 
And our Diocesan Bishops! I, in many things their servant, in 
this thing a messenger to them of the truth—I charge them with 
sharing, deliberately and to the full, in that wickedness. It 
matters not that many among them are persons of high 
character and blameless life; that some among them are even 
saints of the living God; these comely facts do not excuse nor 
uproot that other ugly growth, nor sweeten its bitter fruit. Let 
me proceed in the indictment with three separate allegations : 
(1) of evasion, (2) of blindness, (3) of failure by an exemplary 
act of sacrifice to succour the country in its hour of need. 

(1) Evasion. Fifteen years ago I wrote a book named The 
Fatal Opulence of Bishops. In itself it is not, I think, worthy of 
repeated mention. But it brought to me letters from far and 
near discovering widespread anger against the Bishops and 
urging radical change. It also evoked reviews and comments 
from about forty leading journals; and the really important fact 
shone out that they all, except four or five, approved some 
measure of reform, or, at least, some consideration of it, and that 
the seven Church newspapers were in this direction unanimous. 
Resolutions have since been passed (and also, I admit, been lost) 
in various Church gatherings, calling upon the Bishops to 

* St. Catherine of Siena excels, perhaps, other writers in her vehement 
rebuke of ecclesiastical riches and worldliness. See especially her letters to 
Popes Gregory the Eleventh and Urban the Sixth, her letter to the three 
Italian Cardinals, and her letter to Brother Andrea of Lucca, Brother Baldo, 
and Brother Lando. William of Malmesbury long ago struck the formula, 
entirely practicable now, for the division of episcopal estates—ut inde tres 
alerentur episcopi, unde unus tumebat. 
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move toward better things. Outside immediate Church circles 
the Bishops’ position is matter, among the educated, of polite 
disdain ; among the uneducated, of puzzled and growling dislike. 
It is the stale, yet disconcerting and unanswered, gibe of every 
orator in the park. ‘For the thousandth time,’ the Bishop of 
London says, in classes or meetings of working men, he has heard 
“scorn passed . . . above all, upon the state and pomp and luxury 
in which the modern Bishop is supposed to live.’ On the one 
side, then, concerning Bishops’ wealth there is this—wide public 
discontent and protest; general working-class repugnance and 
contempt ; the plain signs of a long agitated question which 
demands settlement.* 

What is there on the other side? What have the Bishops 
said or done? How have they, who are ten times more con- 
cerned than others, who are the actual and very folk whose 
temporal condition is on trial and whose duty therein is 
extraordinarily solemn and urgent-—how have they acted? How 
have they met the difficulty? Have they been ingenuous? 
Have they faced things? Have they owned the pressure of 
criticism? Have they honestly taken up the challenge? Have 
they shared in the popular moral disquiet? Have they been as 
sensitive to a sin as the man in the street has been? Have they 
rejoiced in the conscience-stricken sacrifice of worldly state made 
by four or five of their brethren? Have they delighted to recog- 
nise these struggling inceptions here and there of amendment? 
Have they hurried forward to rescue these beginnings of probity 
from smotherings and failure? Have they ever once discussed 
the matter together? In their Convocations, their Lambeth 
Conferences, their Pan-Anglican Congress, while the ends of the 
earth were swept for agenda, has this hot, flagrant, blazing wrong 
at home, burning in our midst, radiating shame and offence— 
has this inveterate scandal ever been deliberated by our Bishops 
together in any sort of way or at all? No! The disrepute has 
been hushed up. The nuisance has been shelved. Both the 

* Some Bishops, notably the Archbishop of York, say that, their status 
being fixed by law, they cannot escape from the prison of riches; that, unwill- 
ing, they are hopelessly shut up within the bars of affluence. It is desperately 
untrue. Once I had a long conversation on the topic with the highest authority 
of our generation concerning the Ecclesiastical Commission. From him I learned 
that the episcopal revenues from time to time have been pooled and readjusted 
by special Acts of Parliament and Orders in Council; that a ‘ permissive Act,’ 
which is much to be desired, would facilitate and quicken further reform; but 
that meanwhile, though the machinery is cumbrous, yet reform there can be. 
if only the Bishops want it, want it enough, bend their wills to this just aim, 
and persist till it is accomplished. If half the energy and a mere hundred 
or two of the militant banners which have been employed to retain the endow- 
ments of the Welsh Church had been employed to purge the endowments of 


the English Episcopate, the Bishops would no longer be exorbitantly housed 
and paid, and there would be an end of the matter. 
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wrong and its cure in episcopal debates have been evaded; 
habitually evaded ; cynically evaded. There has been in regard 
to this affair what is vulgarly called a boycott, what is scripturally 
called a knowing not of the time of visitation. In single speech 
or writing there have been honourable exceptions; there have 
been Fathers in Goda few who have not shirkéd the issue nor 
thwarted the better day. Moreover, still fewer (four or five) there 
have been, as I said, Fathers in God who have sacrificed their 
temporal state and who, by this very simple and Christian act, 
have compelled in a rare degree the veneration and love of their 
flocks. But occasional candour and nobility like this does not 
mitigate the common episcopal fault, the huge evasive discredit. 

Here is an individual illustration of this wholesale evil : 

The Bishop of Winchester, whose name must ever be 
mentioned with respect, is reported in the Times of the 28th of 
September, 1915, finely to have rebuked the nation for its selfish 
ness and delay even now, in affairs of money. He said: 

But of really intelligent co-operation to keep down expenditure on 
imports, to put ourselves upon war conditions, to develop the home-raised 
food supply, to substitute a thrifty commissariat for a really appalling 
waste . . . how little there has been of all this, and how little our people 
know and care what there is! We are learning, but how slowly we learn! 
I am appalled, I own, sometimes as I read and hear what our strongest 
and soberest men say as to the way in which we are letting the sands of 
opportunity run out. 

And in the Daily News of the same day runs this hackneyed 
quotation : 

‘The carpets at Farnham Castle are measured by miles,’ moaned 
Bishop Thorold. 


The bewilderment, the staggering impropriety is that Dr. 
Talbot should not think of his own defects herein, should hear 
no whispers of compunction about his own inordinate pay and 
house ; that this gifted and righteous man should here be able to 
offer to the nation in its convulsion nothing better than words 
without deeds. 

(2) Blindness. A classic instance of ecclesiastical blindness 
is found in the French Church of the early and middle eighteenth 
century. The malady began in the fashionable religion of the 
Court of Louis the Fourteenth, smooth in the skin and rotten 
at the core. 

The Courtiers were punctual in their attendance at worship. Hypocrisy 
reigned. . . . In that sumptuous chapel of Versailles, the Abbé Boileau 
preached upon humility (1694), and the Mercure tells us that his sermon 
received ‘much praise.’ Pére Soanen thundered against vice (1695), so 
much so that all pronounced it ‘a trumpet-blast from heaven.’ Bourda- 
lone denounced gambling (1697), and received ‘grands applaudissements.’ 
Massillon rebuked pride (1704), and they agreed that it was ‘le plus beau 
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sermon du monde.’ Sermons could not save. . . . They listened, and they 
went their way. 


The chief surgeon detecting the morbid growth was Voltaire, 
whose diagnosis, for all his brutal treatment at times of the 


patient, was largely just. 


L’infaéme was the religion of Indulgences and of the rich: for those 
who could pay for the remission of their sins and for impunity to sin 
afresh; it was the religion which served .as a cloak for tyranny, which 
ground the poor, and kept wretchedness wretched. L’inféme was the 
religion which enforced its doctrines by the sword, the fire, and the prison ; 
which, glossing lightly over royal sins, refused its last consolations to 
dying Jansenists who would not accept the Bull Unigenitus. L’infaéme 
was that spirit which loved darkness and hated light; which prohibited 
Newton, exiled Bayle, and cursed the Encyclopaedia. 


To remedy the blindness of the French Church a rude and 
violent operation was required—the French Revolution. 

But blindness in part is happened to our Israel. Our Bishops 
seem not to see that their worldly, impeding, non-conducting 
estate darkens the light of life in this Church and people; gives 
@ commercial, an auctioneer’s colouring to the Ministry; con- 
founds values; coarsens the refinements of spirituality; dulls 
aspiration ; inhibits triumph. And yet stark and staring before 
their incognisant eyes stands all the while a failing Church: 
a Church whose integrity does not attract or command the man 
of business or the workman ; a Church, on the other hand, whose 
apologetic and sanctimonious hugging of gold is the mark among 
honest citizens for much witty and justified impiety. ‘ Because 
thou sayest, I am rich, and have gotten riches, and have need of 
nothing ; and knowest not that thou art the. wretched one and 
miserable and poor and blind and naked.’ 

Tyndale at the stake cried ‘Lord, open the King of Eng- 
land’s eyes.” And Church Reform to-day, starved all but to 
death, cries ‘ Lord, open the eyes of the English Bishops.’ 

(3) Failure by an exemplary act of sacrifice to succour the 
country in its hour of need. Yesterday I travelled from Padding- 
ton in the train with four young Australian private soldiers. 
They had fought in the landing at Gallipoli and were invalided 
to England. Our talk may be summarised thus: ‘ Boys,’ I 
said, ‘ I hope you’ve been well treated here in the old home. You 
can be sure that we know what you’ve done, we read all about 
it, and we shall never forget it.’ They said : ‘ Yes, it was terrible 
work. We've been treated well here in England. The heart of 
the old country is sound—Al. Of course, there’s a few—one 
here and there—who never heard of the Dardanelles and don't 
mean to do their bit.’ 
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Ah! There is another campaign proceeding on behalf of this 
loved land. The foes are vile. Pride and snobbery; the tricks 
of fashion and the pretence of the drawing-room; vast social 
hypocrisy; the love of money, of parade, of notoriety, of 
deference ; the whole godless ethic of the parvenu—his intoxica- 
tion with rank and titles, with the fumes of grand mansions, 
of note-paper stamped with their names, of motor-cars emerg- 
ing from their medieval gates ; his craving for aristocratic notice ; 
his plots-for his own advancement; his laborious, climbing 
insincerities ; his burrowing chicane; his guarded silence con- 
cerning his own mediocre birth; his gradual riddance of poor, 
old, honest, compromising relatives and friends; the ultimate 
selling of his soul dirt-cheap to the West End : these all are the 
Turks in this campaign. It is a war of character. It is as 
critical for the rocking and undecided fate of England as is the 
soldiers’ war. The nation profoundly wants a lead* here; not 
advice, but a landing in Gallipoli against those threatening forces. 
Let it not be said of the Bishops, of all people in the land, that 
in this campaign, their own by every vow and bond—‘ they never 
heard of the Dardanelles and don’t mean to do their bit.’ 

In outline dim and vast 
Their fearful shadows cast 
The giant forms of empires on their way 
To ruin: one by one 
They tower and they are gone, 
Yet in the Prophet’s soul the dreams of avarice stay. 

But hark! Across the fields from Oxford sound consoling, 
hopeful notes. In the solemn Cathedral there words are ringing, 
charged with benediction. The Bishop is addressing, ‘at his 
primary Visitation,’ * his flock. It is another Oxford Movement. 
Let us take off our hats and listen : 

The great house of a Bishop and the income of 5000]. makes a dis- 


astrous impression upon the imagination of people, especially of the 
working class. It is a most real stumbling-block. I believe it ought to 





5 A lead! Imagine this : that during the first month of the War, August 
1914, the English Diocesan Bishops had met, had together affirmed the awful 
sternness of the occasion, had unanimously voted to give up for religious pur- 
poses one half of their income and all their palaces, and thus, in the first 
days of the coming stupendous national Judgment, liad struck a lofty note, 
a commanding note, a note which should sound out to the country in danger 
the supreme example of Christian sacrifice. Who shall gauge what might have 
been the effect of that action on England? How it might have further stirred 
the nobler impulses-of our people? How it might have checked internal selfish- 
ness, neglect, and feud during the past eighteen months? That chance is 
gone! And the present chance, with fearful speed, is flying past! Prince 
Troubetzkoy, in a recent number of the Hibbert Journal, admirably warns 
all national reformers to-day : Strike while the iron is hot. 

* The War and the Church, by Charles Gore, Bishop of Oxford. (Mowbray 
and Co. 1914.) 
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be removed [he expounds his plan for reducing the stipend]. . . . Then 
as to the great house. I think every diocese should have its great house, 
which might or might not be the present Bishop’s house, a great house 
which should be available for gatherings of all kinds for diocesan pur- 
poses and for retreats for laity and clergy. The Bishop could use this in 
various ways, and the Diocesan Fund would keep it up. In it the Bishop 
could have his own apartments and his chapel. Then the Bishop’s 
income might be really a very modest sum, like the income of most Bishops 
in the Church outside the Established Church in England; and a really 
great cause of scandal and misunderstanding would be removed. 


These words recall the white marble figure of St. Matthew in 
the Lateran Basilica—his foot spurning the money-bags ; the coins 
rolling out. O Bishops! obey these plain, apostolic words. The 
time is short. 

Housert HANDLEY. 
London. 





CONTRASTS: BENJAMIN DISRAELI AND 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


It was my privilege one Sunday evening in July 1893 to hear 
Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol, deliver from the pulpit in 
Westminster Abbey his renowned sermon containing a parallel 
between John Bunyan and Spinoza, the two remarkable contem- 
poraries who never met, probably never even heard of one another, 
who represented two opposite poles of thought, and yet, in 
independence of character and in intellectual earnestness were 
singularly and sincerely akin. 

The fascination of comparing and contrasting two remarkable 
and contemporary characters is very great, and reading in Mony- 
penny’s Life of Beaconsfield (so ably continued by Mr. Buckle) 
his narrative of the astonishing brilliancy of Disraeli’s early life, 
it is greatly interesting to contrast it with the early life and career 
of one of his greatest contemporaries. 

While the youthful Disraeli was storing his receptive mind 
and brilliant intellect in long and deep reading in his father’s well- 
stocked library at Bradenham, and while he was gaining a 
practical knowledge of the work of an eminent firm of solicitors 
in the Old Jewry, dining with Murray in a literary circle, or 
touring on the Continent among the ancient cities of medieval 
Europe, a close observer of men, a dilettante, a connoisseur of 
art, and an epicure in hotel menus and delicious wines, another 
youth, six years his junior, was toiling with his father in the 
outermost fringe of civilisation, clearing a spot in the primeval 
forest, engaged in the gigantic toil of felling trees, and building, 
without help of any other machinery than their axes and their 
own strong arms, a log-hut, in which, without door or window, 
only open spaces for these, they lived through the severity of 
some American winfers, clad, or half clad, in the most primitive 
garments of deer skins and local flax. 

Each of these remarkable youths rose to the highest place in 
their respective countries, the two great English-speaking nations, 
and each, surmounting the greatest obstacles, carried by sheer 
strength of character, force of will, boundless courage and untir- 
ing patience, became the trusted leader of a great nation. 
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The father of Disraeli was literary to the finger-tips, the 
chosen type of a bookworm and a scholar, whose only recreation 
from his study and his literary pursuits was to pace the terrace 
before his comfortable and well-furnished house, in contemplation 
of his intended writings, or a visit to bookshops and libraries. 

The father of Abraham Lincoln was wholly illiterate. Until 
he had married, we are told, he could not even write his name. 
He had a passion for pioneering, a man of great courage, strength, 
and simplicity ; whose own father had been killed by Red Indians 
before his sons’ very eyes while clearing or tilling land in the 
backwoods. 

Contrast Disraeli, the life and soui of the most brilliant circles 
of London society, the wonder and astonishment of old time- 
worn politicians such as Lord Melbourne, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
Sir Robert Peel ; as great a beau and dandy as his chosen friend 
Count D’Orsay (who, by the way, had more of the deeper and 
weightier qualities beneath his superficial brilliancy than has 
generally been conceded to him), wholly unknown to any kind of 
sport or manual exercise, save that he was a bold and fearless 
rider, and, given a mount, followed for a spell or two the hounds 
with all the zest of the field. 

Contrast Disraeli in early manhood, dressed in black velvet 
and the most gorgeous of created waistcoats, his fingers covered 
with rings, his delicate hands enveloped in long lace cuffs; 
haunting the most brilliant salons; a wit among wits, the darling 
of fashionable circles—contrast him with Abraham Lincoln, who, 
until the age of twenty-one had for education a few desultory 
interviews with an occasional pioneer schoolmaster, who 
instructed his eager intellect in the rudiments of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to the Rule of Three—practising himself in these 
before the fire of a log-cabin, dressed in rude scarecrow garments, 
writing with charcoal on the back of a wooden shovel, to be 
shaved with a knife to afford a fresh surface for study. Wholly 
free from the smallest affectation in dress or appearance— 
simplicity itself, deeply earnest to learn, having for literature, 
besides a few borrowed books, only the Bible, Aesop’s Fables and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in which however his mind was 
deeply stored and his wonderful intellect developed. His days 
spent in gigantic labour. His gaunt figure, six feet four inches in 
height, and his prodigious strength, which made him known 
among that backwoods community as a champion wrestler and 
lifter of huge weights, but more renowned still for his character 
—intense love of fair play, generosity to opponents which made 
him concede every possible claim or advantage to them, imper- 
turbable good temper, gentleness and amiability, with a very 
clear-headed insight and savoir faire, a ready capacity to lead 
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without the smallest self-assertion, and a truthfulness of character 
which gave him the nickname of ‘ Honest Abe.’ 

In early manhood Disraeli’s lavish expenditure, needed to 
maintain his eager determination to shine as a central figure in 
the ‘smart set,’ and to-attract attention and achieve notoriety 
by the startling splendour of his display in clothing and 
jewellery, brought him into serious trouble with creditors and 
money-lenders. He then had recourse to the pen—would sit 
down and write a sensational and piquant romance, as Vivian 
Grey, Henrietta Temple, or The Young Duke, obtaining 
from a publisher a cheque to relieve the pressure of immediate 
pecuniary embarrassment, or to enable him to start on a foreign 
tour to avoid it. 

When Lincoln at the same period of his career needed fresh 
primitive garments he had recourse to the axe, and engaged 
in a little contract with a tailoress to spin him so many yards 
of flax, and to make him a strong and long and hard-wearing 
suit, paid for, on his part, by splitting some 600 rails from the 
forest timber which he furnished her for the fencing of her land, 
as his part of the bargain. 

Here was a somewhat vivid contrast in ways and means 
adopted on the part of the future Prime Minister and the future 
President respectively. 

Both these remarkable men were superior to money, save as 
a means of advancing their talents. Each regarded money as 
merely a working expedient quite beneath their nobility to 
trouble themselves particularly about. It is deeply interesting 
to witness this trait, and its clear manifestation in their widely 
contrasted circumstances, and its clear evidence in their several 
lives. 

It was the possession of this quality of greatness which enabled 
Benjamin Disraeli to bear lightly the burden of debts which for 
long years encumbered his early life. It was the confidence in 
his inner capacity to advance, the sure security which he possessed 
that he would succeed, and that pecuniary embarrassment need 
only be patiently regarded as a burden to be temporised with, 
until he should, as he certainly would, be able to part with it 
easily in due time. This hopefulness, this long-suffering con- - 
fidence it was that supported and sustained him through all those 
early years of defeat and distrust, which he perseveringly and 
persistently spent in living down the prejudice, and surmounting 
the opposition that were very widely nurtured against him in the 
higher circles of rank, wealth, and political power. These he 
set himself diligently to win over completely to his support and 
political allegiance, and eventually he entirely succeeded. 

His money difficulties would assuredly vanish when the 
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strength of his character and the force of his talents had con- 
vinced men of his ability and his worth. He had been to 
Abbotsford and visited Sir Walter Scott, and lived up to his brave 
motto—‘ Time and I against any two.’ Each had a soul above 
pelf. 

Abraham Lincoln applied for an appointment as land surveyor, 
and acquired adequate instruction to become efficient in this 
occupation, as he said, to keep him in sufficient bread for his 
sustenance. And this was merely a working expedient to gain 
time to think, to study, to reason for the right, to argue for the 
truth in every place where, in those rough backwoods, two or 
three were anywhere gathered together; among the race of 
independent pioneer men, for whom the rough expedients and 
experiences of daily contact with primitive Nature remote from 
civilisation took the place of education. 

‘Extremes meet ’—here was a signal instance of the endless 
application of this deep proverb: here, where all men were 
necessarily obliged to take their own part, without supervision of 
police or Justices of the Peace, to maintain the right, to enforce 
fair play, to be each in his own sphere the asserter and defender 
of primeval justice. Here in these forest communities, in these 
backwoods settlements, on the fringe and border-ground of life, 
farthest from all the comparative culture and established govern- 
ment of the Atlantic sea-board; here was the training-ground, 
and here the preparation which nourished the sagacity, and com- 
pleted the character of one who, unknown to the relatively high 
civilisation of the Eastern States, of New York, or of Boston, 
was to arrive almost a stranger, even in name, there in their 
visible presence as their Elected President. To emerge from the 
pioneer settlements of the West, whose profound confidence he 
had completely won; to impress them with the strength and 
honesty of his character, and the clearness of his mind by one 
or two sound and convincing speeches, and then to proceed to 
the seat of Government; to assume quite unostentatiously the 
Presidential chair, to take up the reins of Governmental control, 
and to steer the ship of State, in the teeth of an impending 
hurricane, through four years of civil war in a colossal struggle 
for National Unity against Slavery and unfathomable national 
degradation. 

Before Lincoln was nominated for election as President, his 
only travels beyond the Western Pioneer States had been down 
the Mississippi River to New Orleans. Here only had he touched 
a long-settled community or seen the sea. What a contrast was 
this to the preparation of Disraeli, who had wandered through 
Europe and nourished his brooding intellect over the remains of 
ancient civilisations and vanished empires in Spain, Italy, 
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Greece, and Egypt. Without public-school or University educa- 
tion, self-read, self-taught, developing an original character on 
its own lines ; taking time to think, to observe, to weigh, and to 
ponder on the means of using his gifts and talents to win a place 
for himself to which he deemed they entitled him. 

In these strikingly contrasted schools and circumstances, in 
their several continents, was each of these two young men 
preparing to become the greatest political leader or political genius 
of his time and country. 

Their equipment in culture and preparation and outward con- 
ditions was as vivid, as violent in contrast as could be found or 
perhaps imagined on earth. Their underlying qualities were, in 
most respects, essentially the same : profound belief in the clear- 
ness and strength and foresight within them, infinite courage, 
coolness, and resource, imperturbable patience and longsuffering, 
tenacity of purpose and deep insight into character. 

If we could imagine them knowing one another, they might 
have wondered to see how, by different roads, they had arrived, 
if not quite, yet nearly, at a common end. 

In contrasting or comparing Disraeli with Abraham Lincoln 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Lincoln was far more 
the representative Englishman of the two in character and action. 
But for the accident that his ancestors for a few generations had 
been transplanted to the American continent, Lincoln came from 
a pure-bred British stock. His persuasive oratory was the clear 
expression of his love of fair play, his deepest trait perhaps. His 
speeches had always a way of taking the audience into his con- 
fidence, appealing to their love of fair play and common sense, 
and guiding and inspiring them with these qualities. ‘Come 
now, let us reason together of this matter’ was always the basis 
of his speech, and he guided while he convinced all men of the 
soundness of his reason and its justice. It was ‘the most perfect 
type of a true English mind, in its best possible temper,’ which 
thus always won his case and carried the day. 

Humility, simplicity, truthfulness, disinterestedness, entire 
absence of envy or malice, were the attributes of this philosopher 
and Christian. 

' Personal ambition, which perhaps was Disraeli’s chief incen- 
tive, was almost entirely absent in Lincoln. His great incentive 
was benevolence, and a desire to give fair play full play in the 
guidance of State- matters, and in the settlement of all national 
concerns. 

Lincoln was the more disinterested, the more modest, the 
more self-denying of the two, and perhaps the field of his action, 

-in his day, called forth these qualities more than did that of 

Disraeli’s battle-ground. 

Vor. LXXIX—No. 468 2£E 
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Disraeli was great, was pathetic, was fascinating in his speech 
on Lincoln in the House of Commons, when on the Ist of May 
1865 he seconded a vote for an address to the Crown of condolence 
with the United States Government and Nation on the occasion 


of Lincoln’s assassination. 
Mr. Disraeli said : 


There are rare instances when the sympathy of a nation approaches 
those tenderer feelings which are generally supposed to be peculiar to the 
individual, and to be the happy privilege of private life, and this is one. 
Under any circumstances we should have bewailed the catastrophe at 
Washington. Under any circumstances we should have shuddered at the 
means by which it was accomplished. But in the character of the victim, 
and even in the accessories of his last moments, there is something so 
homely and innocent that it takes the question, as it were, out of all the 
pomp of history, and the ceremonial of diplomacy; it touches the heart 
of nations, and appeals to the domestic sentiment of mankind. (Cheers.) 
Whatever the various and varying opinions in this Hovse and in the 
country generally on the policy of the late President of the United States, 
all must agree that in one of the severest trials that ever tested the moral 
qualities of man he fulfilled his duties with simplicity and strength. 
Nor is it possible for the people of England at such a moment to forget 
that he sprung from the same Fatherland, and spoke the same mother- 
tongue. When such crimes are perpetrated the public mind is apt to fall 
into gloom and perplexity, for it is ignorant alike of the causes and con- 
sequences of such deeds. But it is one of our duties to reassure them under 
unreasoning panic and despondency. Assassination has never changed 
the history of the world. I will not refer to the remote past, though an 
accident has made the most memorable instance of antiquity at this 
moment fresh in the minds and memory of all around me. But even 
the costly sacrifice of a Caesar did not propitiate the inexorable history 
of his country. If we look to modern times—to times, at least, with 
the feelings of which we are familiar, and the people of which were 
animated and influenced by the same interests as ourselves—the violent 
deaths of Henry the Fourth of France and the Prince of Orange are 
conspicuous examples of this truth. 

In expressing our unaffected and profound sympathy with the citizens 
of the United States on this untimely end of their elected chief, let us 
not, therefore, sanction any feeling of depression, but rather let us 
express a fervent hope that from out of the awful trials of the last four 
years, of which the least is not this violent demise, the various populations 
of North America may issue elevated and chastened, rich with the accu- 
mulated wisdom, and strong in the disciplined energy which a young nation 
can only acquire in a protracted and perilous struggle; then they will 
be enabled not merely to renew their career of power and prosperity, but 
they will renew it to contribute to the general happiness of mankind. It 
is with these feelings that I second the address to the Crown. 


‘The motion was then put and adopted unanimously.’ 

Whether it be true that ‘ assassination has never changed the 
history of the world’ or not, or how far the history of their 
respective countries was altered by the cruel blow which struck 
down Henry of Navarre, or William the Silent, or Abraham 
Lincoln, it were difficult matter to weigh, and perhaps an idle 
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one to conjecture, seeing that it is quite beyond the range of 
human intellect or ability to determine. But the words of 
. Disraeli show that he had, at that hour, already realised, when 
Lincoln was yet so little known in this country, the supreme 
burden borne by him, aid the wonderful moral courage which 
sustained him to the end and has made his career one of the 
chosen instances in history of ‘ simplicity and strength.’ 

Here was the point where these wonderful careers came into 
their nearest contact—and Lincoln was perhaps one of the 
greatest examples of the motto that Disraeli chose for himself— 
* Forti nihil difficile.’ 

Huaeu Sapir. 
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THE POETRY OF LIONEL JOHNSON 


A THING is no sooner out of fashion than it begins to appear 
antique; and the literary movements of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century are already discounted as a curiosity by the 
rising generation. The attitude is natural enough; and yet, if 
the truth be realised, the despised ‘nineties were actually the 
seed-time of the most characteristic literary harvest of to-day. 
The apostolic succession of literature is indeed always developing 
new phases. Without Mr. Kipling there would have been no 
Mr. Masefield : and it is undoubtedly to the faded audacities of 
Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne that we 
owe the more strenuous frankness of Mr. Gilbert Cannan and 
Rupert Brooke. For every movement that breaks with tradition 
opens up the activity of the future; and there was never a time 
more secretly alive with revolution than that apparently weary 
period which veiled its fire under the now almost forgotten label 
‘fin du siécle.’ The century, for sure, was ending, and its death 
seemed to justify a certain atmosphere of resigned boredom. 
We were ourselves, in one sense, the flotsam of a passing age. 
But a new century was also within hail, and the promise which 
it held out of vigorous intellectual changes could scarcely be 
disregarded, even by the decadent. And so it came about that 
in the early ‘nineties a restless stirring of literary and spiritual 
interest swept across the country ; and not only from Oxford and 
Cambridge, but even more insistently from Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Newcastle, and other clanging cities hitherto unassociated 
with the gentle trouble of the Muse, young men came flocking 
up to London in the hope of earning a livelihood with a feverish 
pen ; or at any rate upheld by the fiery conviction that they had 
a great deal to say to which the world would have perforce to 
find time and patience to listen. Out of these alarums and 
incursions arose The Rhymers’ Club and The Yellow Book; and 
the literary historian of the future will find himself obliged to 
recognise, although he may do so with astonishment, the variety 
of influence and the sheer generative force which has since sprung 
from such small beginnings. 
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The Rhymers’ Club, however mild its ambitions may appear 
to-day, was the outcome of a genuinely sincere and spiritual 
aspiration. A little company of young poets, all of measured 
means and immeasurable imagination, met from time to time 
round the table of a City tavern, and read aloud their latest 
_verses. The idea was born, no doubt, in Paris, but it soon took 
root between London stones. Practically all the considerable 
young verse-writers of the day were attracted to the circle, and 
they discovered golden hopes blossoming in the lamplight. The 
great gods of the Victorian Era were falling away, one by one. 
Matthew Arnold and Robert Browning had left no immediate 
successors ; Tennyson, a majestic recluse in his sheltered island 
home, must soon lay down the laurel he had worn with such 
lustre for over forty years. The future of poetry seemed to lie at 
the feet of the young men, and to justify their existence they must 
clearly break with tradition and breathe a new spirit into the 
British muse. The monumental example of Tennyson, so long 
accepted as the contemporary standard of taste and workmanship, 
must be superseded. Poetry was to come down from her marble 
and rose-garlanded temple on the heights, and to take her place 
in the crowd that bustled along the Strand and Piccadilly, 
colliding umbrellas in the rain. Was not Poetry Life, and Life 
Poetry? Let humanity be more honest, alike with regard to 
its passions and its struggles. There was nothing to be ashamed 
about in natural impulse; the privilege of art is to glorify the 
emotions. Let us all tell the truth about ourselves; it will be 
vastly interesting. And so the Rhymers’ Club began to take 
the world into its confidence ; and amid all the vehement poetic 
protestation that kept the fire glowing at the Cheshire Cheese, 
it is strange to reflect upon the vision of Lionel Johnson—seated 
perhaps in the very corner immortalised by his glorious namesake 
and antithesis—pale, silent, ascetic, with eyes that faced per- 
petually to their proper front, and stared in unsatisfied curiosity 
into the secret places of life and literature. If in that London 
tavern he looked the least as he looked, when I first saw him in 
New College Hall, he must have been the fairy changeling indeed, 
at odds with its world, in that hopeful, enthusiastic, and rebellious 
crowd. 


II 


In dealing with personal matters one can only report the 
things which one has seen and heard personally ; and I hope to be 
absolved from the accusation of egotism if I attempt in a few 
sentences to speak of Lionel Johnson as I knew him in those 
early Oxford days. I was entering upon my second year when 
he came up from Winchester to New College in the October of 
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1886 ; and those of us who had just shaken ourselves free of the 
humble status of ‘ freshers’ felt naturally curious concerning the 
men who were about to take our place. We looked down the 
freshmen’s tables with avidity, and it must have been one of the 
first nights of term on which I first saw Lionel Johnson in his 
place in Hall, for his was an appearance to make an immediate 
impression upon the observer. Both in figure and in demeanour 
he was singularly unlike the ordinary public school product. He 
sat back against the dark oak-panelling, awaiting the inevitable 
‘ Prince of Wales’s cutlets,’ with his arms folded across his breast, 
and his gaze fixed upon the opposite wall. His amazing youth- 
fulness arrested the imagination ; he looked more like the head 
boy of a Preparatory School than the Oxford scholar which his 
voluminous robe proclaimed him. He affected, all through his 
Oxford days, a double-breasted coat, with wide lappels, which, 
with his big-sleeved flowing gown, gave him the appearance of 
being absolutely enveloped in his clothes; he spoke sparingly, 
and rarely looked at his neighbour when he did speak. Inquiry 
revealed at once that he was a person of unusual acquirements. 
He had already had articles accepted in the magazines, which 
to a tyro of shy ambition and no present success seemed an 
achievement worthy of the gods. He was reputed to write Latin 
‘verse as easily as English, and to read Plato and Aeschylus for 
pleasure. I know not how much of this fame was actually 
deserved, but it gained currency like wildfire : as also did other 
curious reports of later activity. Thus it was whispered that 
Johnson was the catechumen of strange religious rites which he 
celebrated in his rooms facing Holywell, and that, finding night 
and perambulation the only sure provocatives of thought, he was 
in the habit of letting himself out of College in the small hours, 
to the imminent peril of his University career, and of roaming 
Port Meadow and the Iffley road in solitary communion with the 
immortals. No doubt, we were most of us confirmed Philistines 
in those days, and Convention was the mainspring of our lives. 
But Johnson, at any rate, made no compromise with the usual 
*Varsity convention. Looking back upon the many figures that 
crowd the recollection of old college ‘rags,’ I am unable to recall 
him as taking part in any of them. Perhaps he was there upon 
that glorious May night, when New College went Head of the 
River, and we all assembled in the front quadrangle and cheered 
outside the Warden’s lodgings, till the venerable old man 
appeared at his window over the lodge, with a background of 
ladies and young Dons, and made a speech, in his high quavering 
voice, which began : ‘Gentlemen, I have seen what no Warden 
of New College has ever seen before.’ There were several junior 
members of the College, lying on the grass in ecstasies not 
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altogether dissociated from the flow of champagne which had just 
celebrated the occasion, and there were momentary apprehensions 
that the Warden was seeing more than he was intended to see. 
But if Johnson was there he was not among the conspicuous ; 
nor can I recall him around the bonfire afterwards, when sundry 
gay spirits, now reverend rectors of the Anglican faith, let off 
Roman candles in the faces of their best friends with a non- 
chalance that was worthy of the fiery ordeals of the Martyrs of 
St. Giles. 

It may very well be true, of course, that in his own way 
Johnson took pleasure in all these uproarious joys, and that he 
knew and cared something for the fine defeat of Cambridge at 
Lord’s at the end of his first year, and for the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Christopherson in the autumnal Parks. But for the 
most part it is more probable that such echoes troubled him but 
little. He was essentially a bookman, and to many of us, 
perhaps, the first natural bookman that we had ever been 
privileged to meet. Certainly he was the first man of my own 
age that I had encountered who picked his words, and talked with 
any sense of form. We were accustomed, of course, in our 
schoolmasters and in the ‘ dons’ to a certain precision of phrase, 
which seemed the monopoly of the pedagogue. But it was quite 
another thing that a youth of our own standing, with the features 
of a maiden of seventeen, should with ‘crystal lips Athenian 
speech recall,’ and that without any air of deliberate preciosity, 
but simply, as it were, from natural choice of the inevitable 
phrase. When Johnson had finished with ‘Mods’ and started 
reading for his final schools, he spoke with impatient contempt of 
the ‘ vile Greats’ Jargon,’ which was the common medium for 
the philosophy essays of that generation. Some of us, who had 
accepted the habit without question, as part of the business 
required by the examiners, were a little taken aback by this pre- 
sumptuous criticism. But now, in our grey years, we all know 
that he was right. ‘The vile Greats’ Jargon’ was no language 
for the man who had grown from his youth up under the mellow 
influence of Pater and of Newman. 

There are many ways in which Oxford plays upon the soul of 
man; and, when we look back upon those golden opportunities 
after many days, all but the most self-satisfied of us must be 
conscious of innumerable chances squandered. But that Lionel 
Johnson brought away from Oxford the best that she has to offer 
to the scholar and the poet, it is impossible to doubt even for a 
moment. He seems to have taken no account of her tangible 
rewards. The statistician will hunt for his name in vain among 
the prize-lists. It would not indeed be surprising to learn that 
Winchester was a little disappointed with his University career. 
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But when he left Oxford he carried with him, as an abiding 
inspiration for life, the sweet reasonableness, the reverence for 
tradition, and the love of scholarship and the life of ideas, which 
lie at the heart of that final secret which none can utter—that 
unspoken pass-word which none the less binds generation to 
generation of Oxford’s grateful sons. 

That is the Oxford strong to charm us yet: 

Eternal in her beauty and her past. 

What, though her soul be vexed? She can forget 

Cares of an hour: only the great things last. 

Only the gracious air, only the charm, 

And ancient might of true humanities: 


These, nor assault of man, nor time, can harm; 
Not these, nor Oxford with her memories. 


Nor were the memories confined to books and to intellectual 
satisfactions. Johnson made many friends at Oxford, and he had 
a graceful habit of ascribing his different poems to the friends 
with whom they seemed most closely associated in his mind. 
Readers of the collected edition of his work, which gives occasion 
to the present consideration of his temperament, will recognise 
that half the Wykehamists of Johnson’s generation are celebrated 
in this friendly fashion. Campbell Dodgson, H. B. Irving, 
Edward St. Leger, Hugh Orange, Arthur Galton, Nowell Smith, 
Basil Williams, Claud Schuster, William Busby, Arthur 
Clutton-Brock—it is a company of congenial spirits for whom any 
man might well be grateful. But it is essentially a company of 
the intellectuals, and probably each of them would admit that 
what chiefly drew their sympathies together was interest in the 
same authors, and enthusiasm for the same literary and poetic 
ideals. For a passion for intellect and an almost religious loyalty 
to tradition were Oxford's gifts to Lionel Johnson ; and it was 
with these for beaconing guides that he came up to London in 
1890, and, without devoting himself to any recognised profession 
or calling, assumed the consolatory burden of the literary life. 


Til 


These Oxford reminiscences are, I fear, all too trivial, but they 
will be seen in their way to bear a direct relation to the poetry 
of Lionel Johnson, poetry which was in a very special sense the 
sincere and deep expression of his spiritual life. For Johnson’s 
mind and taste were less affected by contact with the world of 
action than any man’s I ever met. Winchester laid the founda- 
tion of his temperament, Oxford built upon it, and London may 
perhaps have completed the building; but it was the classical 
inspiration, bred of the Wykehamist cast of thought, which was 
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responsible for every idea and every form of expression that he 
was to develop later on. Winchester was to Johnson ‘ more 
than mother.’ 

There was beauty, there was grace, 

Each .place was an holy place: 

There the kindly fates allowed 

Me too room; and made me proud, 

Prouder name I have not wist! 

With the name of Wykehamist. 


And if we ask what was the true source of this pride, and what its 
refreshing grace, we shall find in it exactly the same elements 
as moved and dignified his later loyalty to Oxford. Winchester 
was the home of high literary associations, the Mother of great 
names. 

Thee, that lord of splendid lore, 

Orient from old Hellas’ shore, 

Grocyn, had to mother: thee, 

Monumental majesty 

Of most high philosophy 

Honours, in thy wizard Browne: 

Tender Otway’s dear renown, 

Mover of a perfect pity, 

Victim of the iron cify, 

Thine to cherish is: and thee, 

Laureate of Liberty. 


The young poet wandered by the Water Meads in the June 
twilight, or watched the glimpses of the moon in Chamber Court, 
dreaming not of some beckoning future that awaited his own 
effort, but always of the past, always of the spiritual company 
of the elect to which books, and familiarity with their authors, 
have the power of admitting the receptive soul. Even a country 
tramp, over the open down, in the teeth of the wind, brought 
him the same meditative message. 

Old, rain-washed, red-roofed streets, 

Fresh with the soft South-west : 


Where dreaming memory meets 
Brave men long since at rest. 


And at Oxford inevitably his imagination was filled full of the 
pageantry of the years. 


City of weathered cloister and worn court; 
Gray city of strong towers and clustering spires: 
Where art’s fresh loveliness would first resort; 
Where lingering art kindled her latest fires. 


Where on all hands, wondrous with ancient grace, 
Grace touched with age, rise works of goodliest men: 
Next Wykeham’s art obtain their splendid place 

The zeal of Inigo, the strength of Wren. 
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Where at each coign of every antique street, 

A memory hath taken root in stone: 

There, Raleigh shone; there, toiled Franciscan feet ; 
There, Johnson flinched not, but endured, alone. 


There, Shelley dreamed his white Platonic dreams ; 
There, classic Landor throve on Roman thought ; 
There, Addison pursued his quiet themes ; 

There, smiled Erasmus, and there, Colet taught. 


Wherever Johnson found himself, his first thought was for the 
associations of the place, its traditions, legends, and the heroic 
forms that haunted its avenues ; the spirit of the classic education 
had so permeated his life that he lived always in the world of 
dreams rather than in the world of actualities. 

Dreaming still, then, his fancy perpetually fortified by high 
examples, he came up to London, and embarked upon the literary 
life. He had made good friends at Oxford—among them in 
particular Walter Pater, who exercised more influence upon his 
character than any man of his own time—and he soon found 
plenty of work. His early criticisms in the Anti-Jacobin were 
noticed at once : their mature manner and the rich allusiveness of 
their style were bound to attract attention. He also did signed 
work in the Academy, then, under the editorship of Mr. J. 8. 
Cotton, a splendid training ground for young critics ; and, above 
all, he joined the Rhymers’ Club, and found in their periodical 
meetings an incentive (the very thing he most needed) to keep 
his hand in with poetry no less than prose. Apparently his fellow 
rhymers did not regard his contributions to their symposia very 
seriously; for Mr. Ezra Pound, in the introduction to the 
Collected Poems, remarks that Johnson’s friends, ‘ with the sole 
exception of Mr. Yeats, seem to regard him as a prose-writer who 
inadvertently strayed into verse.” Now, that is a very interesting 
judgment, as reflecting the impression which Johnson made upon 
this little company of contemporary revolutionists. It illustrates 
vividly the isolation of his literary life. The surrounding 
movement was essentially one of emancipation. There were 
Celtic poets in the coterie, and Cymric poets, and poets of 
the London streets, and celebrants of the naked passions; but 
among all of them the dominant impulse was a determination 
tc stir poetry out of the rut into which the crowd of Tennysonian 
euphuists had driven it. The rapt visionary on the one hand, 
and the eager realist upon the other, were at least united in this. 
The dust of ages had to be beaten out of the bookshelves : a new 
sincerity was to make all things plain : tradition must be broken 
with, and the contemporary world interpreted in the light of some 
burning new idea. 

Lionel Johnson, on the contrary, felt no need for new ideas : 
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for him ‘the old was still the true.’ Turning back to the still 
honoured classics, he was content to draw from them all the 
inspiration that he needed for his contemplative and contented 
life. 

Fain to know golden things, fain to grow wise, 

Fain to achieve the secret of fair souls: 

His thought, scarce other lore need solemnise, 

Whom Virgil calms, whom Sophocles controls. 


Whose conscience Aeschylus, a warrior voice, 
Enchaunted hath with majesties of doom: 
Whose melancholy mood can best rejoice, 
When Horace sings, and roses bower the tomb: 


Who, following Caesar unto death, discerns 

What bitter cause was Rome’s, to mourn that day: 
With austere Tacitus for master, learns 

The look of empire in its proud decay: 


Whom dread Lucretius of the mighty line 

Hath awed, but not borne down: who loves the flame 
That leapt within Catullus the divine, 

His glory, and his beauty, and his shame. 


And so to Plato, Thucydides, Propertius, and Pliny. Whatever 
the mood, the classic mould can justify it: the classic utterance 
is a vindication of itself. 


IV 


Johnson, then, comes to be considered as a poet standing some- 
what aloof from the spirit of his generation, filling the function 
which Bagehot would have described as that of ‘a check or 
balance’ upon the contemporary movement, which was all for 
expressing emotion in the red-hot instant of its experience. It 
was, no doubt, this critical and interpretative attitude, in the 
midst of half-realised creation, that caused his friends to regard 
Johnson as a ‘prose-writer who had strayed inadvertently into 
poetry.’ This detached, analytic loyalty to the past, scrupulously 
searching for the exact word, and always more interested in ideas 
than in men, was out of tune with the time, and may even have 
appeared retrograde and retarding. And indeed it would be 
difficult to combat the criticism that Johnson was always more 
interested in things than in people, in tradition than in hope, in 
achievement than in expectation. Nevertheless the influence 
of the past, critically appreciated, is a shining guide for the 
present, and never without its motive power upon the future. 

The discerning critic indeed is never likely to pass by the 
name of Johnson, when he comes to recount the poetic honours 
of the nineteenth century. There is very little emotion in his 
work ; he seldom sets the pulse racing or the cheek aglow; his 
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key is perpetually in a minor. Loving tradition as he did, it 
was natural that, when he gave serious thought to religion, he 
should have finally anchored himself in the sheltered harbour of 
the Roman Church; but even his Catholicism was a faith of 
comfortable repose. The ideas which it embodied were ideas that 
appealed to the scholar’s intellect; and, when his criticism was 
here confronted with history, he would be content to forget the 
fanatical horrors of the Inquisition while meditating upon the 
saintly humanity of St. Francis of Assisi or the fair Athenian 
eloquence of Cardinal Newman. There were many Catholic poets 
of our day, but Johnson owes little to any of them. In Coventry 
Patmore Catholicism expanded into the mellow sunlight of 
universal and all-pervading love; in Francis Thompson it was a 
quest of fierce intensity over a hillside of sand and thorns; for 
Ernest Dowson it appeared like some tranquil vision in the hour 
of the Angelus, a rose-red revelation of the Grail, ‘crowning 
memorially the last of all our days.” To Johnson it was none of 
these things so much as an ordered habit of the mind, a discipline 
of the imagination, a seemly chain of tradition binding every 
generation with gold chains about the feet of God. Nor was it 
for a moment to be detached from Pagan associations, waging 
war with passions which it was destined to supersede or to rectify. 
Among the Umbrian hills it is natural to recall to memory St. 
Francis among his birds; but his figure need not obliterate the 
earlier glories of Propertius, or make us ashamed of taking 
pleasure in the jovial compensations of life. It is simply a 
matter of mood : the Pagan can claim his hour, and the ascetic 
his no less. 

We to thy shade, with song and wine, 

Libation make, Propertius! 

While suns or stars of summer shine, 

Thy passionate music thrills through us: 

Hail to thee, hail! We crown thee, thus. 


But when our hearts are chill and faint, 
Pierced with true sorrow piteous: 
Francis! our brother and God’s Saint, 
We worship thee, we hail thee, thus: 
Praying, Sweet Francis! pray for us. 


O city on the Umbrian hills: 

Assisi, mother of such sons! 

What glory of remembrance fills 
Thine heart, whereof the legend runs: 
These are among my vanished ones. 


The Celtic element in his poetry, again, of which a great deal 
has been made, seems to me to share with his Catholicism the 
quality of being, above all things, a literary and artistic interest. 
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He has none of the true Celtic glamour of Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
the poetic fervour of the mystic rose ; a Celtic suggestion charms 
him mainly because it is such stuff as poems are made of, and 
imbued with the tradition of the past. 

And therefore, on a night of heavenly fires; 

And therefore, on a windy hour of noon; 

Our soul, like nature’s eager soul, aspires, 

Finding all thunders and all winds our friends: 

And like the moving sea, love we the moon; 

And life in us the way of nature wends, 

Ardent as nature’s own, that never tires. 

Born of wild land, children of mountains, we 

Fear neither ruining earth, nor stormy sea : 

Even as men told in Athens, of our sires: 

And as it shall be, till the old world ends. 


Even the woes of Ireland are assuaged by the memory of her 
heroic history, and the pride of romance which she hands down 
to her children’s children. 
And yet great spirits ride thy winds: thy ways 
Are haunted and enchaunted evermore. 
Thy children hear the voices of old days 
In music of the sea upon thy shore, 
In falling of the waters from thine hills, 
In whispers of thy trees: 
A glory from the things eternal fills 
Their eyes, and at high noon thy people sees 
Visions, and wonderful is all the air. 
. So upon earth they share 
Eternity: they learn it at thy knees. 

‘ They learn it at thy knees.’ There in a phrase is the secret 
of all Lionel Johnson’s inspiration: he remained through life 
the eager scholar, bending his soul to discipline, lowering his ear 
to catch the echoes of the past, drenching his fancy in the 
fountain of ideas, always submissive, but submissive only to the 
best. The heroes of his imagination, Plato, Julian, Lucretius, 
St. Columba, King Charles, Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Newman, 
Parnell, were all idealists who came through suffering into 
consolation ; all dreamers who caught some glimpse of the vision 
of life, and endured in that light through dark and troublous 
days. And always that light was the light of the living idea, now 
true, now only half-true, but never vain nor disconsolate. In the 
company of such dreamers, and in the sharing of their vision, 
Lionel Johnson found an abiding and infallible philosophy. 


V 


A life so fortified, so amply equipped with the riches of the 
spirit, might reasonably have been expected to prolong itself into 
@ ripe and beneficent maturity. But, as everyone knows, Lionel 


- 
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Johnson died a young man: and most people who knew him 
know the reason. It remains one of the tragic paradoxes of one’s 
memory that a man so fully attuned to discipline, so careful in 
the punctilious ordering of his art, so apparently self-contained 
and self-restrained, should nevertheless-have proved incapable of 
ordering his own life, or of inspiring it with that fine austerity 
which ennobled all his workmanship. Most lives, it is true, carry 
their own secret, and there are many horse-hair shirts beneath 
the purple and fine linen of the public wear. But the premature 
decay of Johnson’s delicate frame, and the early scattering of all 
his golden dreams, is certainly one of the greyest tragedies of the 
literary life in our generation. The Dark Angel that pursued 
him even into the secret places of prayer and penance was 
apparently too powerful to be overcome. He fought it in the 
Holy Name, but its baleful breath infected every brave activity 
of his life. 

Through thee, the gracious Muses turn 

To Furies, O mine Enemy! 

And all the things of beauty burn 

With flames of evil ecstasy. 


Because of thee, the land of dreams 
Becomes a gathering place of fears: 
Until tormental slumber seems 

One vehemence of useless tears. 


When sunlight glows upon the flowers, 

Or ripples down the dancing sea: 

Thou, with thy troop of passionate powers, 
Beleaguerest, bewilderest, me. 


The struggle was long sustained, but at last the bewilderment 
swept down in a final nightmare of oblivion, and the gentle, 
grave, transcendent spirit of Lionel Johnson was at peace with 
itself and with its vision. 

I fight thee, in the Holy Name! 

Yet, what thou dost, is what God saith : 


Tempter! should I escape thy flame, 
Thou wilt have helped my soul from Death , . . 


Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not so, 
Dark Angel! triumph over me; 
Lonely, unto the Lone I go;- 
Divine, to the Divinity. 


What is the solution of such an enigma? Art so orderly, 
vision so sedate, aspiration so benign: and yet this distracting 
failure to realise the full measure of the talent bestowed in trust ! 
What is the secret? Is it, perhaps, the old recurring truth that 
the life of ideas is not in itself enough ; that the guerdon of the 
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dreamer is after all only partial and incomplete ; that man cannot 
live by art alone, nor thrive for long upon tradition and the fair 
phantoms of the past? It may be that, among all the precepts 
of the Greek philosophers so dear to his heart, there was one 
which Lionel Johnson was too readily disposed to forget: the 
truth that- man is primarily a social being, and that the only 
perfect life, four-square to all the winds of fortune, is the life 
that is lived in the crowd, and devoted to the honourable and self- 
sacrificing service of humanity. It may be so. Dreams are the 
soul’s most tantalising luxury, and in the strength of them man 
has endured, over and over again in the history of the world, 
the very pangs of hell itself. But dreams, like the will-0’-the- 
wisp, lead sometimes into the quagmire, and then the end is 
desolation. And yet, never quite that, in the instance of the 
artist. For his work survives, a fabric to endure long after this 
chequered vigil of existence has faded into the shadows. And 
the strange, sweet visions and high ideals, which made 
music in Lionel Johnson’s life, have left their record in English 
poetry, a record that will wake an echoing response, so long as 
noble dreams are dreamed, and the triumphing traditions of 


pure literature stand fast. 
ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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HUMOUR AND WAR 


THE War has made us reflect on many things. It has stimu- 
lated new thoughts; it has set old thoughts in new light. It 
has startled us by its revelation of unsuspectedly wide divergences 
in national character and ideals, and challenges us to explain 
them. Not the least interesting of the old problems thus re- 
suscitated is that of the close alliance between tragedy and 
comedy. Even‘ we ourselves have been struck by the irre- 
pressible humour of our men at the Front; the Germans are 
moré than astonished—they are scandalised. The typical British 
soldier has ever been noted for keeping up his high spirits in 
defiance of adverse circumstances ; but never has he done this to 
so remarkable a degree as in the present War, the most terrible 
of all wars. 

It is not surprising, then, that newspapers and reviews have 
busied themselves with this phenomenon, and have sought for 
the causes at work. Some point to the popular estimate of the 
German waiter ; some to the influence of the music-halls; some ~ 
to one thing, some to another. But all agree that this ebullition 
of humour is worthy of special note, and that the Germans utterly 
fail to understand it. It may be profitable, therefore, as well as 
timely, to probe the matter a little more deeply, and analyse 
its conditions a little more fully. 

We cannot deny that our soldiers, even in the sorest straits, 
indulge in chaff and jokes and laughter. Now our present foes 
are apparently convinced that there is some deep-seated incom- 
patibility between such light-hearted mirth and the dead earnest- 
ness of war. And certainly they are not to be convicted of any 
slackness in carrying out their intention of making this par- 
ticular War a grim tragedy. But are they justified, historically, 
psychologically, or morally, in thus ruling out the play of those 
lighter emotions which are so inextricably interwoven into the 
texture of the normal, healthy human mind? This is the ques- 
tion I propose to answer. 

A good starting-point for such an investigation is found in 
the fact that one of the chief theories of the origin of laughter 
traces it back to certain expressions of feeling connected with 
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fighting. Primitive man was always fighting—incidentally 
against the forces of Nature, but mostly against his fellows. 
When a primitive warrior came off the victor, he was wont to 
relieve his muscular and mental tension by venting a whoop of 
triumph. This whoop,. we are assured, was an embryo laugh. 
In Homer’s time it had assumed a more definite form, and the 
most magnanimous of his heroes, before and after a combat, 
taunt each other with naive and remorseless irony. At a still 
later stage, Leonidas, from whom the Persian monarch had 
demanded a surrender of the Spartan arms, sends back the bitingly 
curt reply ‘ Tell him to come and fetch them.’ One of his soldiers 
being told that the Persian host was so enormous that their 
arrows would conceal the sun, replied ‘So much the better, 
we shall then fight in the shade.’ And thus one could adduce a 
series of instances, coming down to our own times, of the 
combination of grim humour with the serious business of warfare. 
For in spite of the restraints of chivalry, a dash of ironic fun 
is hard to repress, however dark the clouds of war may lower. 
All this tells heavily against the German’s view, especially as it 
cannot be on the score of chivalry that he would base his 
objection. 

By refining upon this account of the origin of laughter, we 
arrive easily at what I would call, with our plain-spoken Hobbes, 
the ‘sudden glory’ theory. It was definitely formulated, in its 
essentials, by Aristotle, who held that the sense of the ludicrous 
is aroused by the sight of some imperfection or ugliness which 
is not so serious as to be painful or destructive. Illustrations 
readily occur to us—the temptation felt by the uneducated to 
jeer at those who are victims of Nature, of bad luck, or of the 
joker; and the more or less audible chuckle of the educated 
over the misadventures of Don Quixote or of Verdant Green 
at Oxford. This kind of laughter is all too plainly due to a 
sudden realisation of personal superiority, and is the mainspring 
of what Aristotle calls dérvya:pexaxia, joy at a neighbour’s 
misfortune. I think we must acknowledge that, in the framing 
and enjoying of many of our jokes (I am not anxious to deny 
that Punch on the War is not excepted) there is an element which 
can be traced not obscurely to this source. 

Bergson has tried to make the theory more respectable by 
giving it an evolutionary turn. He wants to persuade us (for 
our comfort?) that laughter of this kind is good for us. It 
smartens us up (the coach training a ’Varsity crew!), keeps us 
from making fools of ourselves, renders us generally more efficient 
and resourceful. And I think we may grant that humour of 
this kind may have its place at the Front in stimulating a slacker, 
or in rousing the despondent. Still, it is not what I am here 
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defending, any more than it is what our foes could consistently 
or seriously condemn. 

No, if we are to be quite happy about the humour at the 
Front, we must discover some worthier explanation than that 
which Aristotle and Bergson have championed. We speak of 
art for art’s sake. Is there such a thing as fun for fun’s sake? 
A testy individual, enraged by some boys who were teasing him, 
made a pounce and captured one of the group. He strenuously 
belaboured the luckless wight; but, to his astonishment, the 
harder he whacked the more the boy laughed. At last he stopped 
for lack of breath, and asked the reason of this misplaced mirth. 
The victim replied ‘ You’ve got hold of the wrong boy.’ This 
deserves to be classed as a striking exemplification of the dis- 
interested sense of the comic, which can find scope for indulging 
itself in the midst of adversity. And it is the same power of 
sportive detachment that characterises the typical British soldier. 
If we enter into the spirit that moves within him, we shall 
find that the ironic mirth of mere ‘ score’ or triumph dies away 
in the far distance, while there rings out, blithe and clear, the 
peal that tells of disinterested perception of the ‘ cussedness’ 
of things in general. He has a human, healthy, elastic mind, 
irrepressibly gay, which can rise above the toils and perils that 
surround him, and can keep its balance spite of all that might 
drag him into despair or goad him to savagery. 

We have thus lighted on a laughter which results from a purg- 
ing and transforming of the less worthy kind, if it does not claim 
an altogether different origin. So far from being unsocial, it 
thrives in an atmosphere of sympathetic comradeship ; it possesses 
a cheering and socialising influence of which no soldier, no 
humanitarian, nay, no philosopher need be ashamed. For it keeps 
us in touch with that strange mingling of the humorous and the 
tragic which characterises every phase of human life. It helps us 
to face, ‘ breast and back as they should be,’ the cross-purposes, 
the incongruities and the trials that throng our path, as well in 
times of peace as in times of war. 

An appeal to history will strengthen my position. The long 
story of the development of the drama is in my favour. Comedy 
undoubtedly preceded tragedy, and is so far proved to be the 
more natural of this classic pair. As a distinct form it took its 
rise in extemporaneous reproductions of mirth-provoking situa- 
tions, and appeared very early in the history of civilisation. 
Tragedy came on the stage at a much later date, in response to 
tastes and emotions much more subtle and sophisticated. The 
psychological ground of this order of development is plainly that 
primary law of sentient existence under the sway of which all 
creatures seek to prolong and expand those experiences which 
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yield pleasure, and to restrain or get rid of those which cause 
pain. This consideration alone goes a long way towards justifying 
humour at the Front; but we can advance much farther. 

Not only was tragedy later, and to this extent less natural, 
than comedy, but it has éver been linked with it in closest alliance. 
Evidence of this alliance reaches back to the pre-human stage. 
For animals played before man existed ; and, in their play, what 
at first is purest fun not seldom ends in a snarl, sometimes in a 
fight. The same sequence is not unknown among children. The 
war-dances of savages may lead, we are told, to sanguinary con- 
flicts among the dancers. And so in early pantomime, when 
serious situations were introduced among the lighter episodes, 
there could be genuine outbreaks of the feelings which should 
have been stimulated in a merely vicarious fashion. 

With these facts in view, we shall not be unduly sceptical con- 
cerning the paradoxical contention that, by a singular inversion, 
tragedy actually developed from comedy. The process of expan- 
sion perhaps began through an overflow into comedy of matter 
prompted by the paramount excitements of war. The joy of 
triumph over a foe would have its echoes in the comic pantomime ; 
or the anxious strain of some looming contest would cast its 
shadow before. When once such elements of the tragic had 
found a footing, they established themselves more and more 
firmly, until at last they claimed a separate existence. 

Why presentations of the grievous or the terrible should give 
rise to a feeling of positive pleasure is a difficult problem. 
Aristotle held that the pleasurable emotion arises from the thrill 
of vicarious pity or fear; and if we add to this the satisfaction 
born of a secret sense of personal safety, we may take it as not 
being far wide of the mark. Whether or no we be satisfied with 
such an explanation, the fact remains of the long-standing 
alliance of comedy with tragedy. The supreme skill with which 
Shakespeare has enhanced his greatest tragedies by interludes of 
humour is too familiar to require emphasis or quotation; this 
myriad-minded poet has completely satisfied, within the limits of 
single plays, the ancient dictum that the true dramatist should 
be a master in each kind. 

But the Germans worship Shakespeare! How, then, about 
the fool in King Lear? Is the combination of the comic and the 
tragic, so brilliantly there effected, to be condemned? I do not 
know that their culture has ever gone so far as this. - For the facts 
of life are on Shakespeare’s side—life, which has its tragedies, 
has no less inevitably its intermingled comedies. And if we are 
unhuman enough to aim at a continuously tragic pose, by that 


very effort we constitute ourselves fit subjects for the comedy we 
22 
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would ignore. Our men at the Front have Shakespeare to the 
good. 

Ah! we may well shudder at the horrors of war, and shrink 
appalled when it is waged with that demoniac intensity which 
prompts the ‘frightfulness’ now desolating so many lands. But 
we are not, even so, bound to crush down those flashes of humour 
which can light up the most lurid outlook. They have a prescrip- 
tive right, sealed by Nature herself, to assert themselves in their 
measure and degree, just because they are as integral a part of our 
experience as the tragedy which would blind us to their presence. 

I maintain, therefore, that there exists, alongside of the heart- 
less, evolutionary laugh, a nobler sort, which, so far from being 
at bottom unsocial, is a generator of sympathetic comradeship. 
I know I am in opposition to Bergson. He tells us that to enter 
into the humour of a situation we must put our sympathies out of 
court and impose silence on our pity. He is brought to this 
sombre conclusion by dwelling too exclusively on his theory that 
the laugh is intended always to humiliate. Why will writers on 
the comic so generally yield themselves to the temptation to run 
their one pet idea to death? Why cannot we all learn to be 
reasonably eclectic? 

We might point out to him that laughter is at least thus far 
sympathetic, in that it is notoriously contagious. How rapidly 
it spreads among a group of mutually-understanding souls, and 
how soon it is damped by the presence of one that is uncongenial ! 
But I have shown that there is a laugh which is social in motive 
and stimulus, as well as in external results—the laugh of a 
British soldier. 

These things being so, can we put ourselves at the German’s 
point of view? We find it hard, no doubt, but the attempt must 
be made. The typical German aims at being in all things pre- 
eminently serious, rational, and scientific. He willingly puts 
himself into subjection to endless rules and regulations. His 
very patriotism is manufactured according to received formule 
and consciously paraded. How can such a man enjoy real 
freedom of mind or spirit, or spontaneously relax to indulge a 
lighter vein? To allow himself such licence, even were he 
inclined to it, would endanger his ideal. His speech itself 
bewrayeth him, for it is full of sesquipedalia verba, which are 
embedded in long and endlessly involved sentences. His intellect 
moves ponderously, like his siege guns, and achieves its ends by 
laborious processes. His style is innocent of flow, and disdains 
elegancies. Schopenhauer has remarked (I dare not myself 
have ventured this) that his use of long words is a fortunate thing 
for him; for it gives him time to absorb their meaning! Now 
ponderosity and scientific precision are a heavy handicap in the 
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production or apprehending of witticisms; for-the breath of the 
life of wit is in its unpremeditated brevity. And when the 
German does condescend to make an incursion into the sphere 
of humour, he is dancing in a strait-jacket ; he is prone either to 
horseplay or to lengthy expositions. The ‘Schleswig-Holstein 
gomblication ’ joke in Vice Versa, with which the German master 
is enticed to amuse his class, and which takes up the whole 
hour in preparatory details, is not an unfair burlesque on the 
more determined of the national essays in this kind. Can we 
wonder, therefore, that the German so woefully misunderstands 
our men at the Front? 

It must now be clear that we need not be careful to do homage 
to our foe on the score of his conviction that unbroken seriousness 
befits the business of war. On the contrary, I believe it to be 
the main cause of his inhumanity, the prolific source of his cruel- 
ties and barbarisms. His dark, brooding intensity finds no 
relief, and feeds upon itself. And his loss is no less palpable in 
times of peace. For a nation which lacks a faculty for laughing 
lightly, irresponsibly and irrepressibly, when occasion presents 
itself, misses much of the fulness of which human life is capable, 
and narrows the range of its intellectual as well as of its 
emotional activities. 

Such, then, is my defence of a blending of humour with the 
horrors of war. It rests chiefly, though not exclusively, on what 
may fairly be called the philosophical theory of genuinely whole- 
some laughter. If our critics should draw attention to the 
quality, as well as the quantity of wit at the Front, I readily 
grant that mirth-provoking sallies should not transgress the 
limits of good taste, still less be coarse or vicious. We must 
remember, however, that in judging of quality the limits are 
relative to education and manners. We have but to reflect on 
the vast changes which our own national wit has undergone in 
this regard, even in literary circles, to realise the necessity for this 
caution. We may be quite assured that the great bulk of the 
laughter among our soldiers is the response to good-natured chaff 
or harmless exaggeration; that it springs from a keenness in 
seizing on the comic possibilities of the varied situations that 
arise; and that it manifests a soldierly disposition to make the 
best of the worst of them. No doubt it is disturbing to the 
Germans to know that their most formidable weapon is known 
by our men as ‘ Black Maria’ ; but they may console themselves 
with the thought that it is an instance of ‘ applied’ philosophy. 

There are many other considerations which I might have 
brought to bear upon my subject. I might, for example, have 
strengthened my case for the possibility of a ‘ disinterested ’ sense 
of humour by dwelling on the naturalness and innocence of 
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children’s laughter, when they laugh as children and not from 
premature imitation of grown-up folk. Of this the Manx poet, 
T. E. Brown, has finely said : 
If from sunny nook 
Or shade a fair child’s laugh 
Is heard, is not God half? 


Or I might have trained on our German critics the heavy artillery 
of their own Hegel, who inferred that since all here is finite, while 
man himself is infinite, we can afford to mock at all our finite 
aims, to mark our triumph over their inadequacy. But I refrain 
from further elaboration, since I deem that what I have advanced 
is sufficient for my purpose. 

I have shown that the humour of our men at the Front can 
be justified historically, pyschologically, and philosophically. 
The wit may be crude or refined, but it is the outcome of the 
mental attitude that, consciously or unconsciously, strives ‘ to see 
life steadily and see it whole.’ If a sorely tried defender of the 
trenches dubs his miserable shelter the Hétel Cecil, he cheers his 
fellows, renders his hardships more tolerable, applies a natural 
cathartic to his emotions, and thereby proves himself to be a 
philosopher of no mean order. If only he is able to maintain 
this elasticity of spirit, this truly human attitude to the buffetings 
of fate, he can never become bloodthirsty or starkly revengeful. 


So long as there is a Front, long live laughter at the Front ! 


J. EDWARD MERCER. 





SOCIAL TRAINING AND PATRIOTISM IN 
GERMANY AND IN ENGLAND 


THE relationship of the German Emperor to his people offers 
many features a little difficult for us to understand. Undeniably 
he is a man with a personality. But in greater measure than 
that in which he is possessed of personality he is possessed of 
a burning desire to exercise personal influence, to be not only 
prominent, but the source, and the absolute arbiter. He has 
frequently displayed signs of such a desire in provinces quite 
outside the limits of sfatesmanship or politics. One is strongly 
induced to infer that in his heart the Emperor conceives the 
word ‘Government’ in a universal sense in which he as supreme 
ruler is not only the fount of order, law, and polity, but of all 
things. Since the outbreak of the War he is occasionally spoken 
of here as if he conceived himself to be another Napoleon. The 
circumstances of the two men are so different that they alone 
would make a comparison difficult. The Kaiser inherited an 
empire. Napoleon created one. The Kaiser succeeded to 
dominion newly riveted, sound and in perfect order. Napoleon 
created all his dominion out of unexampled disorder which, it 
is true, was for him the lucky condition that afforded his oppor- 
tunity. By reason of that he began his career as a revolutionary, 
whereas the Kaiser began his as even a more determined autocrat 
than he is now. But quite apart from the difference in their 
circumstances there is no comparison between the two men. 
Possibly the nearest approach to a point of comparison between 
them is to be found in the vanity of both. Though amongst 
a few German aristocratic families, where blood only begins 
to be bluish when it has been kept for many centuries, the 
descendants of the Burgrave of Nirnberg are just occasionally 
regarded as persons who have made their way with remark- 
able success, the Kaiser possesses a distinguished ancestry, of 
which he is inordinately fond of talking. Napoleon possessed 
no ancestry, and the defect hurt his vanity so much that he 
occasionally talked as if he did possess one. We may recall 
Metternich’s account of an evening spent with Napoleon, when 
most of the Imperial conversation was devoted to showing that 
the Buonapartes had really been far more important people in 
435 
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Corsica than the Pozzo di Borgo’s. In both men an epileptic 
strain is noticeable, which in Napoleon’s case was accompanied 
with total obliquity of morals, sexual or other. Napoleon was 
no lover of words. He was laconic, and what he said had a 
grim force. His written despatches are masterpieces of ex- 
pression. The Kaiser is an inveterate lover of words for words’ 
sake, and this is a fairly significant instance of the immeasurable 
difference between the two men. Napoleon was first and fore- 
most a general. The Kaiser has never shown that he is one. 

The education of the two men was absolutely different. 
Napoleon’s youthful training in France was passed amidst sur- 
roundings with which he was bitterly out of sympathy, and they 
helped to develop in him a pre-existing disposition to morbid 
isolation. The Kaiser’s education, especially in its latter stage, 
was passed amidst surroundings which accorded completely with 
the traditions of his family and, being largely based on a pro- 
found sense of loyalty thereto, they helped to develop in him 
a complacent sense of feudal supremacy. 

It will be instructive to consider a while certain aspects of 
the University life in which the Kaiser completed his education, 
to compare them with the corresponding aspects of University 
life here, and to take a short survey of certain notable differences 
in national attitude in the two countries. 

The German Emperor was educated at the Gymnasium at 
Cassel, and afterwards at the University of Bonn. It has become 
traditional for the members of his family to visit that University. 
The Emperor Frederick was a student there. The present 
Crown Prince in his turn, and also his brothers were there. They 
enter the Corps Borussia, the members of which are more formally 
called, by a Germanisation of their Latin name, ‘ Borussen,’ 
but more frequently ‘die Preussen.’ They are the product of 
Prussian Junkerdom, and a fair sample of its youthful stage. 
As a body, they are generally considered by the German public 
to display a certain arrogance, and amongst the middle classes 
throughout Germany the type of the member of the Prussian 
Corps is a distinctly unpopular one. In part it is probably that 
arrogance often marking an assembly of youth, which easily 
falls into the belief that its world is the world, but there is 
also that caste feeling which is very strong amongst the upper 
class in Prussia. They show also that feeling of superiority 
which marks the Prussian. 

The word upper class has a large meaning in England where 
wealth, political position, legal or other distinction, or other 
claims if accompanied by a measure of financial well-being, 
establish in common with aristocracy of birth, when the latter 
is also accompanied by financial well-being, a broad footing of 
social intercourse. In Germany, though much more modern in 
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this respect than her ally, Austria, there exists yet much of 
the historic mediaeval classification of nobleman and burgher, 
which constitutes even still a very wide difference. Perhaps one 
of the most helpful features in the historical development of 
the English nation has been that the division between nobleman 
and commoner has been so slender owing to the fact that the 
dignity has been borne only by the head and that the bulk 
of the family are commoners. The idea of a caste superiority 
between children of the same parents could not have been 
maintained. This circumstance, combined with the facts that 
there is no title attached to the greater number of aristocratic 
families in England, that there has not been from the same point 
of view an eclecticism in mating equal to that which has pre- 
vailed in Germany, and more especially in Austria, and that 
the newly established pass quickly into the ranks of the 
aristocracy, has helped to prevent the general existence here of 
any real barrier. In the same direction the public school system 
has been of immense value to this country. Undoubtedly the 
aggregate of boys attending a German Gymnasium represents a 
very wide collection, the majority of whom come from domestic 
surroundings humbler than those of most beys 1t an English 
public school. But the association there of boys of different 
social rank is rather that of mere contiguity and only temporary. 
At the University there is not that general social intercourse on 
a common footing which is found at Oxford or Cambridge, though, 
again, it is true that the bulk of the students at a German 
University are in social position and equipment considerably 
below the bulk of the students at either of these Universities. 
The most distinctive classification of the students at the 
University of Bonn is between those who are members of Corps 
and those who do not belong to Corps, the latter being far more 
numerous. There are various Corps, distinguished by the 
different colours of their caps, mostly bearing the names. of 
German States or provinces. Thus there are the Palatine Corps, 
frequented by the sons of rich manufacturers and merchants, 
the Saxon, Hanseatic, and other Corps, whose members generally 
come from less wealthy families of official, professional, or com- 
mercial standing. Members of the different Corps are always 
punctilious in saluting each other when they meet in the street, 
but social intercourse is confined to members of the same Corps. 
At the time when the present writer was at the University of 
Bonn the Prussian Corps was more than usually strong, count- 
ing between twenty and twenty-five members. They were mostly 
Prussians, but included also an occasional Mecklenburgher or 
a scion of some wealthy ennobled Hamburg family, and a fairly 
considerable number from the landowning families in the Baltic 
province of Courland. The latter were, as is generally the case 
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with the Courland aristocracy, German by blood and upbringing, 
and, though Russian subjects, strongly German and anti-Russian 
in their sympathies. They regarded themselves and were re- 
garded by others absolutely as Germans. Formerly the Corps 
used to be more representative in its membership, counting 
members from a greater diversity of States and provinces, in- 
cluding some where the population is mainly Catholic; but the 
rigorous condemnation by the Church of the ‘ Mensur’ tended 
to deter Catholics from joining Corps at Prussian Universities. 

Varsity life at Bonn is totally unlike that at Oxford and 
Cambridge and, to any impartial observer who compares them, 
the superiority of the English Universities must be apparent. 
Taking the broad view that a University is a place for general 
development of mind, character, and even physique, rather than 
a place for the mere acquirement of some scientific, historical or 
literary knowledge, the superiority of our University life must 
be recognised as immeasurable. The social life at Oxford and 
Cambridge possesses vastly greater capabilities for developing 
mind and character than those afforded by the life of Corps 
students at Bonn. As the University of Bonn does not consist 
of separate colleges, college life is not found there. The 
University buildings consist in lecture halls and laboratories. 
From the time they come up till the time they go down the 
students live in lodgings throughout the town. It is true that 
there are hardly any restrictions, supervision by dons or proctors 
being practically unknown. 

The members of the Prussian Corps never attended any lec- 
tures or took any examinations. By dint merely of leaving cards 
on the professors their terms counted. They did not come to Bonn 
for any purpose of reading. For that purpose some used to go on 
to another University later. They came to Bonn merely in order 
to join the Prussian Corps. Together with the local regiment 
of Hussars they played a réle in the society of the town. But 
for the great part their intercourse was merely with one another. 
Feudal devotion to the Kaiser was a hereditary principle with 
them. Interchange of political views there was none, nor was 
there any diversity which might have afforded scope for an inter- 
change. ; 

There is a marked difference between the upper classes in 
England and those in Germany, which is noticeable also in the 
youth of these classes in either country. This difference relates 
to their interests. Politics are part of the breath of life of all 
classes in England, including the upper classes. Not so in 
Germany. ‘There politics are on @ different footing. Though 
there are numerous exceptions, in the eyes of the average member 
of the upper classes in Northern Germany politics are rather a 
vexatious, contemptible vice of persons who ought not to be heard 
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at all. He does not desire politics even for himself, except as a 
means of counteracting obnoxious persons who are not of the 
mould of which he and all right-minded Prussians are, though 
he does desire national greatness. So far is he an intelligent and 
stubborn product of a monarchical State conception of the human 
being. His idea of government is fundamentally different from 
that which prevailed in England even over a century ago when 
here the upper classes had almost exclusive possession of power. 
In England of those days there ran through political life a vein 
of that sporting temperament which demands competition, as 
was indeed only natural, seeing that political power was in the 
hands of those persons who were generally the most devoted 
cultivators of sport. Whatever national qualities Germans may 
have, and they certainly have many which make for success, a 
sportsmanlike temperament is not one of them. 

Amongst the upper class youth of this country, though the 
minds of the majority of them may in many respects show a 
uniformity of interest with the upper classes of other countries, 
there is yet a very noticeable leavening in the number of those 
who take an interest in social or political questions. This is 
little known amongst German youth of the same class. Its mind, 
when turned to objects other than personal concerns, may be 
more or less accurately expressed in the word ‘ Dienst,’ under- 
stood less in its comprehensive sense of a desire to serve wherever 
there may be in the nation classes or sections needing service, 
than in the sense of a set service of the State. 

As has been mentioned, the students of the Prussian Corps 
at Bonn did no reading while there. On the other hand they did 
not go in for sport. Excepting a few who played tennis they 
never played games. Their principal form of exercise was the 
daily practice for the student fight or ‘ Mensur,’ often not quite 
accurately here called duel. Attendance at this practice was 
obligatory, the Mensur being a binding custom in the life of Corps 
students. It is generally a pre-arranged engagement between 
different Corps without any cause having been given on either 
side, certain members of one Corps fighting certain members of 
another. Thus in its most usual form it differs considerably 
from duelling, which is still comparatively frequent in Germany. 
A duel is fought on account of some insult or fancied insult or 
occasionally some provocation given expressly for the purpose, 
sometimes of a degree totally disproportionate to the avengement. 
It is usually fought with sabres or pistols, and occasionally results 
in the final despatch of one or other of the combatants. The 
Mensur never results in any fatal or even serious injury, some 
very unlikely accident or indirect consequence excepted. A 
doctor is present, and so there is provision for the necessary 
bandaging or other immediate treatment. The Mensur is fought 
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with a pointless weapon called the ‘ Schlager’ or ‘ Hau-rappier,’ 
which is an adaptation of the former rapier to the use of the cut 
or slash merely. It is fought at close measure, so that with skill 
a cut can be delivered on the back of the adversary’s head. It is 
a species of the art of fencing in which the movements are 
restricted to the arm. The Mensur is fought between pairs con- 
sisting of a member of each of the opposing Corps. The heads 
and faces of the combatants are bared, but their eyes are pro- 
tected. It may mean a scar, often permanent, on the face or 
head, and sometimes being mildly in the doctor’s hands for 
several days afterwards. Thus the sight of bandaged heads is 
common, and many Germans may be seen in later life with 
gashes still disfiguringly prominent on their faces, of which they 
are often rather proud on account of what they betoken. 

The Mensur, being a fight between different Corps, is the 
principal object which they all alike fulfil, Sport may, perhaps, 
more or less correctly, be defined as the voluntary exercise of skill 
for skill’s sake or for the sake of some other quality also exercised. 
Thus, for the Corps students the Mensur is their sport. It 
might not be quite correct to say this if we were to make pleasure 
an essential ingredient of sport, but it does not seem to be so. 
The Mensur is a survival of a historic custom and, beyond the 
frequent vindication of it as being an education in courage 
generally, a survival value is sometimes specially claimed for it 
as affording a training for battle. Such a claim has been made 
for it by the present Emperor. But considering how proportion- 
ately few amongst officers or even amongst one-year volunteers 
are those who have practised the Mensur this claim would hardly 
seem to be important. To the observer its significance is greater 
as constituting even to-day the form of competition practised 
amongst those students who represent most closely the distinctive 
social life of a German University. 

Undoubtedly the Mensur requires the exercise of courage, 
the first engagements especially requiring a considerable steeling 
of the nerve. But the British system of games is a better train- 
ing even for war. If it does not in any branch demand a kind 
of courage as closely akin to that required for a bayonet 
encounter, it demands a more varied skill, a greater application 
of tactics, and practice of leadership. 

At least as striking as the difference between undergraduates 
in England and in Germany as regards the pursuit of sport is 
the difference in the same respect between all other classes of the 
nation in the two countries. Here interest in it is universal, and 
the pursuit of it in some form or other is practised even by the 
masses to an extent in comparison with which the practice of it 
by the masses in Germany may be said not to exist. We may 
ask ourselves the question whether this fact is an assistance or 
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a hindrance for the purposes of a great war such as that in which 
we are now engaged. Certainly it ought to be an assistance. It 
is possible that sport may divert some of the nation’s energy from 
national service, and that some young men may have been kept 
by cricket and football from joining the Territorials; but if so, 
the cause of the defect lies rather in our system with regard 
to military service than in the pursuit of sport. To some 
extent the sporting instinct may be a hindrance to us in this war 
with a nation which conducts it without any such instinct, though 
the fact would be greatly to our credit. It has to be admitted 
that the Germans display in their whole national life, commercial 
and other, a deadly earnestness of purpose, a greater concen- 
tration than that which is generally displayed here. But, besides 
this, in war they are not affected by any conception of a 
‘sporting’ code, but concentrate themselves solely on success 
regardless of means or method. 

Besides the obligation on Corps students of the Mensur, there 
was the obligatory attendance at ‘ Kneipe ’ most evenings in the 
week. Kneipe is the customary social gathering of members of 
a Corps which each Corps holds in its own Kneipe, this being 
often a room in an inn rented by the Corps, but sometimes, 
as in the case of the Prussian Corps and the Palatine, a club- 
house owned by it. It began at 8.30 and went on till the small 
hours of the morning. No drink but beer was allowed, and the 
drinking of it in large quantities was compulsory. All sat at a 
cross table, the ‘ Foxes’ or ‘ Freshers’ sitting at one end under 
the leadership of the ‘ Fox-Major,’ a senior member. The whole 
Corps sat under the presidency of the head or ‘ First,’ who was 
elected each term, and when sitting at Kneipe was addressed as 
‘Mr. President.’ The Foxes were being trained in the 
principles of student Corps life, and good fellowship, purporting 
to be inculcated and regulated by a certain slight measure of 
discipline, was an underlying idea in the assembly and might 
be: said to have been in great extent achieved. At intervals 
student songs were sung in chorus, and towards the closing 
moments of the Kneipe the whole was a misty scene where every- 
one had slipped into half realities and those who spoke did ‘so 
with thickened voice and a vain-glorious indifference to relevancy. 
The strange humour of the position lay in the fact that the 
members did not care particularly about beer and hardly ever 
drank it at any other time. At their 1.15 dinner they drank 
fairly freely of wines or German sweet champagne. But on 
Kneip-evening they were obliged to drink beer in quantities 
larger than they could physically contain, without the slightest 
taste or desire for it, being, on the contrary, often unable to 
disguise theit repugnance, merely because that was regulation. 

On the occasion of his first visit to the Rhine after his 
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accession the present Emperor identified himself very closely 
with his old Corps. He went about Bonn in the black and white 
Prussian cap as in his student days. He presided at a 
‘Commers ’ or beer gathering of all the Corps, and did, as seems 
to be his wont, a considerable amount of speaking, which was 
reported in the local papers. Amongst other matters recorded 
of him on that occasion was a statement that the Mensur was 
the thing which he valued most in the life of the University, as 
it afforded a training for battle. Inasmuch as the Mensur is 
contrary to the laws of his Kingdom such a remark coming from 
the Sovereign may have been a little disconcerting to some of the 
local magisterial authorities. Legally, any student taking part 
in a Mensur is liable to punishment with imprisonment and, 
though the law is inactive on the subject, a certain secrecy is 
observed as to the actual holding of the encounter. One con- 
sequence of the Emperor’s statement was a boldly facetious 
advertisement put into the local paper a few days later 
announcing a pretended holding of a Mensur at a designated 
spot in the outskirts of the town. 

Tact has always been banefully absent from the Emperor’s 
character, and his want of it was especially glaring in his younger 
days. As a student at Bonn he appears not to have made much 
general impression. He was believed to be a somewhat sickly 
youth. He led the life of the Prussian Corps, frequenting its 
Kneipe. He did not take any part in the Mensur, the members 
of all reigning families being exempt from that duty. Even then 
he showed an inclusiveness in his friendships, and on his first 
return after his accession he showed attention to his old acquaint- 
ances. He has never restricted his friendships to the aristocracy, 
as was largely the wont of the old Emperor William the First. 
He has cultivated the industrial and financial magnates. He 
addressed Krupp’s daughter in a semi-public speech made at her 
wedding as ‘dear Bertha.’ His intimacy with nouveauz-riches 
has occasionally been resented by some of the aristocracy. But 
even the most arrogant of Prussian Junkers could not be more 
avaricious of national aggrandisement than these plutocratic 
friends of the Emperor. 

The Emperor displayed also on that occasion of his first visit 
as Emperor to his subjects on the Rhine that great love of show 
which has distinguished him through life. It is a vulgar feature 
in his character. The actual moment of his arrival was a piece 
of theatrical scenic contrivance. As the train steamed slowly 
into the station at Cologne the Emperor stood in the centre of 
his showy white and gold State carriage precisely as in a tableau. 
In a corner, rather shrunken, sat his then Chancellor, Caprivi. 
His Ministers of State have generally been more or less dignified 
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with the rank of confidential upper servants, appointed to execute 
the intimate Imperial will. 

The Kaiser’s opportunity of personal distinction has arisen in 
great measure from the dispositions of the nation whose Emperor 
he is and more especially. from those of the people whose King 
he is. Sentiments which are based on a conscious or unconscious 
acceptance of the divine right of Kings are still widespread in 
Prussia. A great number of persons there to-day, if they did not 
believe that they were governed by the Emperor personally, would 
wish to be so governed. 

A comparison of German patriotism with ours requires 
careful analysis and is not to be judged merely by a certain 
more obvious display which they make. We must always 
bear in mind the different qualities which belong to difference 
in age. Germany as a nation is young and has still much of the 
intoxication of youth. The cup of victory quaffed in ’71, which 
was also the magic dose which constructed modern Germany, 
has not yet exhausted its power. That victory is a living memory 
with all generations of Germans to-day ; even the very youngest 
are so accustomed to the words ‘im Kriege,’ ‘im Feldzug,’ or 
‘im Jahre ’70,’ spoken by the old as of an actual experience, that 
they have formed a real sense within them. This is widespread 
throughout the nation to a remarkable degree. 

When we talk of the doings or thinkings or feelings of nations, 
of course we are always talking somewhat inexactly. In some 
instances we are only talking of the acts of mere Governments ; 
in others we are talking of movements by large numbers in a 
nation, sometimes carried into active expression by its Govern- 
ment. But in few cases, if the nation is populous, are we in fact 
speaking of a large numerical majority, and in all cases there are 
vast numbers of men and women, even endowed with quite a 
sufficient measure of intelligence, who take no part in the parti- 
cular doing or thinking or feeling but are indifferent to it. These 
vast numbers of men and women, especially the latter, remain 
preocenpied solely with their own immediate concerns or sur- 
roundings, of which women especially can talk in a self-contained 
manner, with a certain talent for investing them with importance 
which might make even a Prime Minister, if present, feel insigni- 
ficant. Thus, when one speaks of the national feeling produced 
in Germany by the war of ’70 and the consequent establishment 
of the Empire, of course great numbers of German men and women 
remained quite unaffected by these events, but the noticeable 
feature is that their numbers were, proportionately to the popula- 
tion, not very great, and that the feeling produced by these events 
did permeate a vast mass of the population. Germany was 
fortunate in this, and it was extremely politic for her to strike 
again before the feeling had quite cooled down. In a speech 
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made by the Kaiser in June last he is reported to have 
stated that his grandfather did not regard the victory of ’71 as 
the final achievement of Germany’s aims and to have hinted that 
they might not be conclusively attained even by the present War. 
The Kaiser appears to have intimated that the War might ter- 
minate in an insufficient measure of victory and that the national 
feeling, kindled but not satisfied, might, before it should have 
cooled down, be called to great fresh efforts at some future date. 

By the war of ’70 the German mind and sentiment were 
concentrated on an external enemy of a different race, hostilely 
regarded, and thereby they were nationally consolidated. They 
had not as yet relaxed from that particular concentration, and 
the feeling of their newly acquired unity as against the outside 
world still had vigour when the present War was undertaken. 
It is true that internal politics were assuming an increasing 
importance. But political life in Germany has never become as 
active as itis here. The great difference in the Constitution there 
gives to home politics less incentive or scope. The full responsi- 
bility of the Executive to Parliament, the fact that its various 
heads are members of Parliament, and the party system, inducing 
bids for popular support by promises to be fulfilled when that 
support shall have put the Executive into the hands of the parti- 
cular party, necessarily stimulate a greater interest in politics 
amongst the population. These facts may detract from popular 
regard to the external welfare of the nation—the welfare of the 
nation as a unit amongst nations—and may lead to the neglect 
of any thought of external peril. Germany has chosen for her 
new campaign a time when internal politics have not as yet 
reached such a predominance. The consciousness of powers out- 
side to engage was still well within the minds of her people. It 
was so long since England had become engaged with a foreign 
enemy on a grave scale such as that of the war of 1870 that the 
sense of any such contest had become unfamiliar to the 
nation, and it has been slow to appreciate the gravity of the 
present contest. Moreover, universal military service, the obliga- 
tion of being trained and ready to fight for their country, has 
tended to keep their duty of a personal activity in the national 
cause before the minds of the German populace. 

If compulsory service had not been part of the German system 
certainly Germany would not have as many soldiers as she has 
to-day. The mistake, which is apparently largely made in this 
country, seems to be the inference that therefore the efficiency 
of her soldiers is to a certain, even considerable, extent to be 
discounted. From our insular position, which long made to us 
the non-British world, excepting America, all one race of 
‘foreigners’ who did not concern us, misapprehension has 
been rather common here as to conditions prevailing in other 
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great countries, including that of military service. With the~ 
German, history and geography have helped to render universal 
military service a naturally accepted fact. 

One must beware of regarding these circumstances as indicat- 
ing the measure of patriotism in the one country as compared with 
the other. If we define patriotism as being an attachment to 
the life and customs of one’s native land we shall find stronger 
evidence of it amongst the British than amongst the Germans. 
What is German patriotism? To a large extent it is a modern 
growth. A sense of collective German patriotism only began 
to make itself felt in the former part of last century. The feeling 
for the particular State was still uppermost with the bulk of the 
population. But many thoughtful, energetic spirits began to 
work hard to bring about a united Germany. It is true that 
amongst them there was an eager turning towards Prussia as 
the State best able to head a united Germany—a disposition 
which eventually was skilfully utilised by Bismarck for the con- 
struction of Prussian greatness. As Bismarck himself was 
prompted more by Prussian than by German patriotism we ¢an 
understand the opinion expressed by him that with the German 
individual the feeling towards his State was stronger than the 
common German feeling, even though that might not be quite 
an accurate view of the relationship to-day. For her own 
aggrandisement Prussia did not hesitate to engage in a fratricidal 
war with Austria, in which brother often found himself opposed 
to brother, and officers often found themselves opposed to former 
regimental comrades." German States were ranged on conflict- 
ing sides, and though it may be urged that thus only could a 
compact Germany be attained, the war of ’66 was sought out 
of Prussian ambition, and it was primé facie a sin against such 
patriotism, mainly a common racial] sentiment, as existed in the 
multitude of that day. Also from her own ambition Prussia 
courted the war with France, which, coinciding with racial 
resentment and antipathy, met with the sympathies of the sub- 
jects of the other German States, and resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Empire. Thus really the unification of Germany was 
rather less the outcome of German patriotism than of Prussian 
ambition. Moreover, it was in some measure, which tends to 
increase, the Prussianising of Germany. 

Universal military service is indisputably a very useful 
expression of the virtue of patriotism, not to be indiscrimi- 
natingly condemned as ‘ militarism.’ As Europe exists to-day 
it may perhaps be said to be an essential element of any 
great democracy, because when once the people have realised the 

1 It had been a frequent practice even for North Germans to fenter the 
Austrian army. 
Vor. LXXIX—No. 468 26 
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necessity of being trained to defend their country they will them- 
selves demand universal service. If this realisation has not yet 
penetrated the entire nation here and yet the call for volunteers 
has met with a great response, we have therein alone an out- 
weighing proof of patriotism. 

Let us consider also other points of comparison. Gain, 
the necessities of life, and a desire of personal advance- 
ment have led vast numbers in either country to leave it 
for other shores. If the definition of patriotism as being 
an attachment to the life and customs of one’s native land 
is accepted, British colonisation affords us a striking instance of 
it. British enterprise, commercial and other, evinced itself in 
colonisation, forming new Britains beyond the sea, contenting 
itself only with the fruits there more abundantly to be gained 
when they were to be enjoyed in an atmosphere of a similar 
national life. The Briton’s patriotism impelled him to trans- 
form the far-off colony into another Britain by setting up there 
the laws and customs, the liberty and constitutional life of the 
old country. Unless this could be done Britons have often 
shown an indisposition, producing an inadaptability, to settling 
in other lands. The Germans show no such indisposition, and 
partly for this reason they are, as for instance in Australia and 
Canada, individually successful colonists. They have no hesita- 
tion in adopting the life, customs, and manners of a foreign 
nation. On the contrary, they often show an ostentatious pre- 
ference for adopting those of this country. In the social conduct 
of life they have within them a deep admiration for the British. 

But this cherished cult must not lead us into concluding that 
these individual Germans have therefore abandoned their national 
ideals for ours or discarded their racial ambitions. The racial 
striving is uppermost with the German. That striving neces- 
sarily, even if unconsciously, identifies itself with Prussia. The 
history of the last fifty years points imperatively thereto. As 
the Franco-German War, resulting in victory for Germany and 
the foundation of the Empire, meant the ever-increasing ascen- 
dancy of Prussia and an abatement of the independence of the 
other German States and generally a disregard of existing rights, 
which drew from the Reichstag’s Deputy, Mallinckrodt, very 
soon after its foundation, the criticism that ‘Justice was not 
present at the birth of the Empire,’ so the present War, if it were 
to end in the victory of Germany, would mean increased German 
interference in Austria, a greater leverage for control of the 
German-speaking provinces there, and vital concessions by Austria 
to Germany. 

The Prussians are filled with a sense of being called to take 
all unto themselves. To the German feeling of the superiority 
of the Teutonic race they add a sense of their own superiority 
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over other Germans, in whom by reason of the unification of 
Germany, in great degree identified with Prussia, they have 
gained collaborators in the field of external ambition. At home 
there is the policy vigorously pursued of the merger of alien or 
half-alien races in the German and, indeed, that of the general 
moulding of the whole population unto the Prussian pattern. 
The double Prussian sense of superiority displays itself with open 
arrogance in this. It was instanced lately by the Zabern incident 
in the orders given by that young Lieutenant von Férstner to 
the Alsatian recruits to announce themselves in the words Ich bin 
ein Wackes, that being more or less a term of contempt. But in 
a foreign country individual Prussians readily adopt its ways and 
eagerly identify themselves with its institutions. It is a very 
politic course, of which assuredly Berlin does not disapprove. 
They have a belief, conscious or unconscious, in a destiny for the 
German race—a destiny which shall redound greatly to its pro- 
sperity and glory, whereby also other nations shall benefit, though 
these may be misguided enough not to discern the benefit of the 
loss of much of their own prosperity, independence, and identity. 

As the German shows a greater readiness to adapt himself 
to foreign countries than that which is shown by the Briton, 
so he is likewise more ready to perceive the advantageous quali- 
ties in other nations, to adopt them if convenient, and to prepare 
to meet them if inconvenient. The Germans as 4 nation are 
narrow in their antipathy to certain other races, and in their 
overweening belief in the superiority of the Teutonic race. There 
is an amazing narrowness clustering round the words of their 
insipid national song, Deutschland iiber Alles, which the War 
has served to intensify to a ridiculous degree. But they do not 
allow their belief in their own race, exaggerated as it is, to blind 
them to the practical utility of diligently studying others and 
adopting every possible advantage from the study. This is not 
quite the case with us, and the War, instead of making us more 
acute to the consideration of this mere practical utility, rather 
aggravated in us a detrimental disregard of it. 

In any nation the narrowly complacent man is its worst 
patriot, because he will not see the strong points in other nations 
which may be used against his own. We may hope that one 
invaluable result of the War will be to deepen and to strengthen 
democracy amongst us. It is claimed for the growth of 
democracy that it will tend to secure general peace. That may 
be. But the benefit which is now sought to be emphasised :s 
quite a different one—that 1t will induce throughout the whole 
nation a keen sense of the fact that the existence and welfare of 
the nation are to be safeguarded and cared for by the nation itself. 


R. 8S. Nowayn. 
262 
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BRITISH MERCHANT SAILORS UNDER 
; WAR CONDITIONS 


IN the prosecution of a war by Great Britain against a first-class 
Naval Power the command of the sea must be to her the most 
vital consideration, and unless her Navy is of sufficient strength 
to achieve this object, the value of possessing the immense fleet 
of merchant vessels now sailing under the Red Ensign would be 
of small avail, and the prospect of a successful campaign most 
seriously jeopardised. 

The British Fleets have, however, succeeded in sweeping the 
seas of enemy cruisers, and by an effective blockade Admiral 
Jellicoe has locked up the German Fleet in its home waters ; the 
sea-borne commerce of our powerful antagonist has therefore been 
strangled to an extent which must cause him the most serious 
embarrassment. Our merchant ships meanwhile are free to 
navigate the seas, but although the disturbing and damaging 
effects of enemy submarines, and the broadcast sowing of mines, 
have by the ingenuity and successful operations of the Navy been 
very greatly reduced in British waters, yet the menace has 
become very acute in other directions, as evidenced by the recent 
unexpected heavy loss of life and shipping property in the Medi- 
terranean and Aegean Seas. The nation therefore cannot fail to 
recognise that since the outbreak of war the officers and men of 
our merchant service, whether serving on deck or in the engine- 
room, have been put to the severest test, and that, however ready 
shipowners may be to discharge the increased and varied obliga- 
tions that have fallen upon their industry, they are powerless to 
render the services which the country rightly expects, unless able 
to command, even under the most trying and dangerous circum- 
stances, the continuous loyal co-operation of all those who find 
employment upon their ships. 

Fortunately, the confidence reposed in the patriotism of our 
seamen has been amply justified, and when the moment is 
opportune to place before the Empire the secrets, now so jealously 
guarded, concerning the achievements of the Royal Navy, its 
history will be incomplete without a well-deserved tribute to the 
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invaluable services, devotion to duty, and gallant conduct of the 
personnel responsible for the navigation of our magnificent fleet 
of merchant vessels. During this period of momentous stress 
and danger these ships form an indispensable adjunct to the 
operations of the Navy and Army, and the manner in which their 
crews are performing their onerous and precarious duties is such 
as to call for the highest praise. 

That all maritime service has been subject to grave risk to life 
and property is beyond question, for, quickly following the de- 
claration of war, the dangers attending navigation assumed an 
extremely ominous and disturbing character. Fast and specially 
chosen enemy cruisers were discovered lying athwart the great 
ocean trade routes, not for the purpose of attacking the warships 
of the Allied fieets, but as marauders bent upon the destruction of 
our merchant navy. The Emden, Karlsruhe, Dresden, Kénigs- 
berg, and Letpzig, aided by powerful auxiliary cruisers, were all 
too successful in their operations, and until they were eventually 
brought to bay and destroyed, or compelled to take refuge in the 
ports of neutral countries, were a constant and very serious 
menace to the largest and most valuable vessels crossing the 
routes patrolled by these enemy commerce-destroyers. Our great 
ocean-going mail and passenger ships voyaging to the far-distant 
ports, alike with the cargo steamers bound to India, Austral- 
asia, South Africa, or America, laden with coal or the product 
of our manufactories, and destined to return home with precious 
cargoes of grain, general merchandise, or raw materials, were 
the prizes coveted. To cut off our food supplies, harass and 
cripple the oversea trade of Great Britain and her Allies, was 
the mission of these enemy ships, and the sinking by them of 
no less than fifty-six costly vessels laden with cargoes of great 
value naturally caused general uneasiness, if not alarm, in the 
industrial and commercial centres of the country. Again, when 
by careful navigation a homeward-bound ship had safely evaded 
capture on the high seas and had been steered into home waters, 
the anxious mariners were yet confronted with the possibility of 
attack by submarines or destruction by contact with the deadly 
mines which have brought disaster to so many vessels. 

It should be explained that there has been a revolution in the 
character of employment undertaken by British ships, for whereas 
our flag formerly predominated in almost every important trade, 
British shipowners have in recent years specially devoted their 
attention to the long-distance voyages, and in order to cultivate 
these new trades successfully a fleet of the largest and most im- 
proved type of cargo-carrying steamships has been built. These 
are the vessels that are now playing so great a part in the War 
by serving as transports to the Navy and Army, and as the Navy 
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is continually operating from strategic bases imperfect in facilities 
for the storage of large quantities of coal and other necessities, 
these merchantmen are not only undertaking the work of trans- 
ports but are acting as depots for the stocks of surplus supplies 
so indispensable to the efficiency and upkeep of the Fleet. 

With the development of hostilities in the Balkans and the 
threatened attack upon Egypt, the demands upon the merchant 
service have been increased beyond conception. The transport of 
large bodies of troops and munitions to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean entails a voyage of 3000 miles, and the accommodation 
for a passage of this length is necessarily a matter of vastly 
greater concern than that which is requisite for the conveyance 
of soldiers and supplies across the English Channel to reach the 
Forces in France and Flanders. These excessive calls have been 
still further accentuated by the reduced imports from the Conti- 
nent, following upon the total loss of trade with Germany and 
Belgium, the closing to the Allies of the Baltic Sea ports of 
Russia and Sweden, and a heavy diminution in the supplies from 
France, entailing purchases from more distant markets. 

The history of Britain is rich in the record of heroic deeds 
performed by mariners full of that spirit of intrepidity and adven- 
ture which laid the foundation of our maritime greatness, and it 
is because our sailors of to-day are so worthily upholding the 
splendid traditions of the past that our sea-borne commerce is 
being conducted with a degree of regularity and freedom scarcely 
contemplated by those who had given much study to the possible 
effects of a conflict between Great Britain and a first-class Naval 
Power. Even the so-called blockade, which, according to German 
calculation, was to paralyse our commerce and reduce our popula- 
tion to a state bordering upon starvation by the destruction of all 
merchant shipping navigating British waters, has, when judged 
from the standpoint of achieved results, brought bitter disappoint- 
ment to the German naval authorities. The whole of the ports 
of the United Kingdom are open, and, beyond the necessary 
deviation to avoid danger zones, the movements of our shipping, 
under the ceaseless silent guard and direction of the Navy, are 
subject to a minimum of inconvenience and delay such as only 
those in the closest touch with the actual working can fully 
appraise and appreciate. 

During recent years there has been a very substantial and 
opportune increase in the number of British sailors, and the latest 
statistics show that there are now about 213,000 men employed 
(including those engaged in fishing boats). These figures are from 
the national standpoint most encouraging, and it is equally grati- 
fying to know that during this period of extreme pressure there 
has been a commendable absence of serious friction in the ranks of 
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this great body of men. The officials of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union have done much to stimulate and foster a spirit of loyalty, 
and have spared no advocacy in their anxious desire to deprecate 
trouble and to avoid delays. Had there been the disputes and 
strikes which unfortunately have been all too prevalent in some 
branches of industry, the consequences would have been deplor- 
able and far-reaching, as any protracted dislocation in the move- 
ments of shipping must have impaired the rapid transport of 
troops and munitions of war, besides compelling us to rely to a 
greater extent upon neutral tonnage for the carriage of the over- 
sea trade of the Empire. ; 

A sea voyage, under normal conditions, is always in the nature 
of a dangerous venture, and although legislation and the inventive 
genius of the naval architect have done much to minimise the 
perils, still the fact remains that human foresight is too often 
powerless against the elements, and great catastrophes, such as 
the sinking of the Titanic and the Empress of Ireland, occur from 
year to year, to remind us that those who go down to the sea in 
ships are not immune from, the dangers ofetheir calling. That 
the additional perils encountered by our seamen through the 
action of commerce-destroyers, submarines, mines, and other 
enemy agencies, have been very great, will be seen by a perusal 
of the statistics of published casualties dating from the com- 
mencement of the War to the end of December. No fewer than 
570 British vessels of about 1,250,000 gross tons are known to 
have been interned, sunk, or damaged, and these heavy losses 
are unfortunately swelling from day to day. 

Although it would require too much space to refer to all the 
splendid instances of recorded acts of bravery, a few may be here 
cited as proof of the exemplary conduct and resource in emer- 
gency which fortunately still remain the distinguishing features 
of the British sailor. ' 

The memorable contest between H.M.S. Carmania and the 
Cap Trafalgar will rank as one of the most notable naval episodes 
of the War. These two leviathans were equally matched, both 
doing duty as armed auxiliary cruisers, the Carmania a vessel of 
19,524 tons gross register, and her German antagonist of 18,710 
tons. The following is an abridgement of the published report 
of the Admiralty : 

The Carmania sighted the Cap Trafalgar on the morning of the 
14th of September, 1914, off the Island of Trinidad, while the German 
ship was taking in a supply of coal from two colliers. On the approach 
of the Cunarder the enemy vessels separated, and the Cap Trafalgar 
eventually turned and headed towards the Carmania. The action opened 
at 8500 yards by the firing of a shot from the Cunarder across the 
bows of the German liner, which immediately replied with her star- 
board after gun. The British vessel then opened with all port guns, 
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and the firing became rapid and general, the vessels now being well within 
range. Most of the shots from the starboard guns of the Cap Trafalgar 
going high, the rigging, masts, funnels, derricks, and ventilators of the 
Carmania suffered considerable damage. As the range decreased, the 
German machine-guns became particularly dangerous, so the Carmania 
was turned away and the range lengthened, and she continued to manceuvre 
until her starboard battery was engaged. The enemy ship was now well 
on fire forward and had a slight list to starboard. The Carmania was 
struck by a shell which passed through the cabin under the forebridge and 
started a fire, in consequence of which the forebridge had to be abandoned, 
no water being available to extinguish the flames owing to the fire main 
having been shot through. At this time the enemy ship was on the 
Carmania’s starboard bow with a heavy list, and at 1.50 p.m. she sank. 
The brilliant engagement lasted an hour and forty minutes, and the 
Carmania was struck by seventy-nine projectiles and received very con- 
siderable damage. Practically all the communications and navigating 
instruments were destroyed, rendering the working of the ship difficult 
and uncertain. She was eventually escorted by H.M.S. Bristol and 
Cornwall to a safe anchorage. 


The Carmania at the time of action was commanded by 
Captain Noel Grants R.N., but otherwise was officered by Royal 
Naval Reserve men. Captain J. C. Barr, R.N.R., of the Cunard 
Line, who in ordinary times was the master of the Carmania, 
was the navigating officer, and shortly after the action he was 


decorated by His Majesty the King with the order of Com- 
panion of the Bath. This action will become historical as the 
first occasion upon which armed merchant-steamer cruisers have 
engaged in conflict. 

The sinking of the Lusitania by torpedo attack, with the loss 
of over 1100 lives, will leave a lasting stain upon the reputation 
of the German Navy. In the conception of this crowning act 
of German frightfulness, it was doubtless intended to fill the 
minds of our merchant seamen with consternation, and further 
to impress upon them that the dangers to be encountered are 
as great upon the high-speed liners as upon the slowest and 
smallest vessels of our mercantile marine. But although other 
great liners have since suffered the fate of the famous Atlantic 
greyhound, yet there has been no sign of wavering on the part 
of our dauntless seamen, who are as ready to discharge their 
onerous duties in these times of national peril as they were before 
the War brought them face to face with the machinations of a 
ruthless and unscrupulous enemy. 

The outward-bound White Star liner Arabic, sunk off the 
coast of Ireland by an enemy torpedo on the 19th of last August, 
is another example of a barbarous attack upon a defenceless 
vessel. On this occasion the regrettable sacrifice of thirty-nine 
lives out of a total complement of 429 passengers and crew 
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was, in the circumstances, comparatively light, as the steamer 
sank ten minutes after being struck. A greater disaster was 
averted by the excellent discipline displayed by the crew, under 
Captain Finch, a special feature being the heroic conduct of the 
engine-room staff, who stuck to their posts well knowing that the 
ship was sinking. The junior third engineer lost his life while 
@ianding®y his engines attending to orders from the bridge. 

Two days following the sinking of the Arabic, the transport 
Ruel was sunk under similar conditions, but on this occasion the 
submarine fired on the crew while taking to the boats, with 
shrapnel and rifle, one man being killed and Captain H. ‘Story 
and eight others wounded. 

In spite of threatened international complications with the 
United States of America, our enemies are reluctant to abandon 
their cowardly and piratical practice of attacking without warn- 
ing unarmed and helpless merchant vessels, regardless of the 
possibility of these vessels having on board citizens of neutral 
countries. The P. and O. liner Persia, sunk by a submarine 
off the Island of Crete, while on passage from London to 
Bombay, is the latest victim. The lamentable loss of this vessel 
with 216 of her crew and 120 passengers (the latter including an 
American subject going to Aden to take up the duties of United 
States Consul) has renewed the bitter feeling in neutral coun- 
tries against the callous and inhuman methods adopted by the 
German and Austrian navies. 

A fine example of resource and daring seamanship, combined 
with exceptional skill and enterprise, is afforded by the escape 
from capture of the s.s. Ortega, under the command of Captain 
Douglas Reid Kinnier. When this vessel was near the western 
entrance of the Straits of Magellan, a German cruiser appeared 
upon the horizon and gave chase. 

The escape of the merchant vessel appeared highly improb- 
able, her speed being much inferior to that of the pursuing 
cruiser. However, Captain Kinnier was not the man to 
surrender his charge without a determined struggle, and, calling 
for volunteers to render assistance in the stokehole, he was able 
by strenuous work, to quote his own words, ‘ to whack the old 
ship up to eighteen knots an hour,’ from her normal speed of 
fourteen knots. Closely pressed, and under heavy fire from 
the guns of the German cruiser, Captain Kinnier steered the 
Ortega at full speed for the entrance of an uncharted passage 
known as Nelson Straits. Fortunately for the liner, the 
German commander dared not follow, being unwilling to risk the 
loss of his ship in so dangerous an enterprise. The following 
despatch from the British Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro, as 
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published by the Admiralty, reads more like romance than the 
facts of a recent thrilling event : 


In order to realise the hardihood of this action on the part of the 
master of the Ortega, it must be remembered that Nelson Straits are 
entirely uncharted, and that the narrow, tortuous passage in question 
constitutes a veritable nightmare for navigators, bristling as it does with 
reefs and pinnacle rocks, swept by fierce currents and tide rip@ and wit® 
cliffs on either side sheer to, without any anchorage. When it is remem- 
bered that never before had a vessel of any size attempted that most 
perilous passage, it will, I think, be admitted that the captain’s action 
in taking an 8000-ton steamer safely through that passage constitutes 
a most notable feat of pluck and skilful seamanship, and it is reassuring 
to know that the old spirit of daring and resource is still alive in our 
mercantile marine. 


No more stirring tale of grit and daring in face of fearful odds 
is to be found in the long list of gallant deeds performed by 
British merchant seamen during the present War than that 
which stands to the credit of the crew of the s.s. Anglo- 
Californian. Attacked by the dreaded submarine, Captain A. 
Parslow, although well aware of the success of such attacks in 
other cases, refused to surrender his ship, and decided to teat 
the powers of the submarine to the utmost limit. His valorous 
effort saved his ship but resulted in the loss of his own life, 
as, unfortunately, he was mortally wounded under the rain of 
shot and shell poured upon the vessel, nine members of the crew 
sharing his fate, while eight others were seriously injured. But 
even this terrible and tragic experience did not deter Mr. 
Frederick Parslow—Captain Parslow’s son—who was serving as 
second mate of the steamer, from taking the helm from the hands 
of his dead father, and, although the concussion of a shell, which 
damaged the wheel, knocked him down, yet he remained at his 
post to assist Mr. H. O. Read, the Chief Officer, who navigated 
the vessel until the arrival of timely help. 

The importance of ocean-going ships being fitted with wire- 
less installations must be deduced from an incident in this 
unequal contest. During the worst moments of the attack, 
when dismay might have struck even the stout heart of Captain 
Parslow, the wireless operator conveyed to him a message from 
approaching destroyers urging him to hold on, as they were 
travelling to his rescue at a speed that would bring them upon the 
scene almost immediately. 

Another fine example of enterprise and devotion to duty is 
furnished by the action of Captain A. Clopet, Chief Engineer 
H. Cox, and the crew of the Cardiff steamer Southport. This 
vessel was captured by the cruiser Geier on the 4th of Septem- 
ber 1914, whilst anchored in the German harbour of Kusaie, 
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Caroline Islands, the captain being unaware of the outbreak of 
war. The mechanics of the cruiser disabled the engines of the 
Southport by the removal of important pieces of machinery 
which, in the opinion of the enemy, made it impossible for the 
steamer to move. However, on the departure of the Geier the 
engineers of the Southport set to work to repair the damage, 
which they succeeded in effecting, but only to the extent of being 
able to move the propeller ahead. The ship, under these crippled 
circumstances, was with difficulty worked out of the harbour, 
and escaped to sea, eventually reaching Brisbane, a voyage of 
2000 miles, without further adventure. 

The following instructive and exciting narrative, relating 
the experience of Captain A. G. Fry when on a passage from 
Alexandria to Liverpool in command of the Cily of Cambridge, 
is of more than general interest, as it illustrates the successful 
manceuvres adopted to escape disaster under submarine attack : 


Captain Fry at once turned stern on to the submarine and ordered 
a full head of steam on the engines. Then ensued a desperate chase of 
an hour and a half, with the submarine firing on the City of Cambridge. 
It was, as Captain Fry mentioned, hot work. Sometimes the submarine 
would gain on them till she was only 200 yards away. Captain Fry’s 
ship made a complete circle of the compass twice in defeating the objects 
of the submarine, which were, of course, to get on her quarter or beam 
in order to discharge a torpedo. Eventually the enemy had to give up 
the chase, there being a stiff head sea. 


Captain I. Olsen, of the s.s. Teespool, has also the distinction 
of out-manceuvring an enemy submarine. Overhauled af the 
entrance of the Bristol Channel in heavy weather, the Teespool 
was put broadside to the sea, which strategy forced the sub- 
marine to take up a similar position. The heavy rolling of the 
two vessels made it most difficult for the German gunners to 
make effective practice, and none of the many shells fired struck 
the steamer. The submarine eventually gave up the chase and 
submerged. 

The lamentable loss of life by the torpedoing without warning 
of the Allan liner Hesperian is another example of German 
frightfulness. This steamer, on passage from Liverpool to 
Canada with a crew of nearly 300 and about 350 passengers, 
was attacked off the Irish coast on the evening of the 4th of last 
September. The force of the explosion so disabled the ship that, 
in spite of herculean efforts on the part of Commander W. 8. 
Main, she foundered on the following evening. In this disaster, 
in addition to ten passengers, the crew suffered a loss of twenty- 
two killed and wounded. The gallantry of the Captain and the 
ship’s company has been substantially rewarded, and on the 
occasion of the public presentations by the President of the Board 
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of Trade, Mr. Runciman took the opportunity of testifying to 
the Government’s appreciation of the courage of those who have 
manned the merchant service during the past months of war, 
and remarked 

that instances of men afraid to go to sea were almost, he was glad to 
say, non-existent, as he had been informed by officials of the mercantile 
service of the country that very few men had funked signing on and going 
to sea on account of the submarine menace. 


It is very pleasing to find that the Germans have not always 
been successful in their efforts to sink merchantmen, even after 
doing enormous damage through the explosion of bombs placed 
in the holds of captured vessels. The following may be taken 
as typical instances. The Adenwen, Captain W. H. Ladd, steam- 
ing from Havre to Avonmouth, was in the English Channel on 
the 11th of March, and was there stopped by a submarine. After 
a prolonged effort to escape, the crew were reluctantly driven 
to abandon their ship, and took to the boats, being safely landed 
at Brixham. Meanwhile, a boarding party placed bombs in 
the holds of the captured Adenwen, the explosion doing such 
extensive damage that the vessel was left to founder. The calcu- 
lations of the enemy happily miscarried, as she remained afloat, 
being subsequently picked up and towed into Cherbourg. Callous 
of their adventure, the whole of the crew volunteered to return 
to France, and they eventually had the satisfaction of bringing 
the steamer safely back to Cardiff. 

Captain E. G. Humby, of the s.s. Turnwell, had an almost 
identical experience. In this case, however, the crew were able 
to re-board the crippled steamer, and to take her into Milford 
Haven, though on arrival she was on her beam ends and very deep 
in the water. 

With the falling off in submarine activity around our coasts, 
the Germans have resorted to aeroplanes. 

A very determined effort was made to sink the s.s. Avocet on the 
30th of October. This vessel was bombarded off the North Hinder 
lightship, three Taubes taking part in the engagement. They 
circled over the ship, and dropped thirty-six bombs from a height 
of 800 to 1000 feet, all of which missed their mark owing to,the 
skilful handling of the vessel. After apparently exhausting their 
stock of bombs, the largest Taube worked a machine-gun upon 
the Avocet, many projectiles striking the decks and doing con- 
siderable damage. Captain Frederick F. Brennel reports ‘ that 
the crew behaved extremely well, the look-out calmly remaining 
at his post, and actually reporting a floating mine ahead while 
the action was at its height.’ 

The Dotterel—Captain P. Kelly—was attacked by two 
German hydroplanes while crossing the North Sea on the 4th of 
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November, and the bombardment with quick-firing guns and 
bombs was continuous for three quarters of an hour. The ship’s 
hull was struck and damaged, but the crew luckily escaped 
injury. 

In the early days of the War it was soon apparent that large 
numbers of officers of the merchant service were ready and 
most earnest in their patriotic desire to do all in their power to 
assist the Navy, by voluntarily placing themselves at the dis- 
posal of the Admiralty to act in whatever capacity their special 
qualifications might be most usefully employed. The services of 
these experienced seamen, to the number of over 3000, have been 
indispensable as commanders of trawlers and other craft forming 
the mine-sweeping flotillas engaged in what is perhaps the most 
hazardous of all work undertaken at sea. It is, of course, well 
known that the crews of these sturdy little vessels are almost 
exclusively fishermen. Their intimate knowledge of the waters 
around our coasts is invaluable when engaged in gathering enemy 
mines, in order to minimise the dangers of navigation not only 
to the ships of the Royal Navy but to all vessels engaged in 
commercial pursuits. In this essential and precarious work there 
has been a regrettably heavy loss of life, and about 150 trawlers 

“have been sunk. 

The Imperial Merchant Service Guild and the Mercantile 
Marine Service Association have been of great assistance in sup- 
plying the naval authorities with the names and credentials of 
competent and reliable certificated officers suitable for naval work, 
and as a reward for his indefatigable zeal Mr. T. W. Moore, 
the Guild Secretary, has been granted by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty a commission as honorary lieutenant in 
the Royal Naval Reserve. 

This article would not be complete without an acknowledg- 
ment of the numerous and notable achievements of those who, 
previously to the outbreak of war, were following their vocation 
in the merchant service, but have since joined the different 
branches of the Navy. His Majesty has been pleased to bestow 
upon many the Distinguished Service Cross. These distinctions 
have been won by gallant service on the sea as well as on land 
and in the air. 

The ranks of our merchant sailors have been depleted by 
enemy action since the War began by losses which have been 
officially stated at 1073 lives, and a further, though in this case 
only temporary, loss of 1900 men who are interned in enemy 
countries. The latter formed the crews of about 120 vessels 

which are held up in hostile ports. 

The President of the Board of Trade has reminded us that 
there are few shirkers to be found in the ranks of our seafaring 
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population, and even men who have once suffered at the hands 
of the enemy have not feared an immediate return to duty. A 
typical case is that of Robert Rendall, a member of the Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union, whose record is remarkable. On the 
16th of October 1914, while serving on board the s.s. Benmohr, 
his vessel was sunk by the Emden in the Far East. His next 
adventure was on board the s.s. Dunward, which fell a prey 
to the Germans in the North Sea in January of last year, and 
finally he barely escaped with his life from the ill-fated steamer 
Deptford, sunk by explosion off Scarborough a month later. 
Another case is that of a seaman named Johnson, who was serving 
on the s.s. Arndale when she was sunk on the 15th of June, 
and who, a few days after, had a similar experience on the 
s.s. Drumloist. 

Many instances could be given of the constant and heroic 
efforts which have been made by ships of the merchant service 
to rescue crews of vessels that have been attacked by submarines 
or destroyed by mines. These operations are of the most dan- 
gerous nature, as the rescuing vessel is also liable in turn to fall 
@ victim to the machinations of the enemy. However, vessels 
of every description have responded with commendable prompt- 
ness to the call of help; although from a very graphic account 
of the disaster, supplied by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, one of 


the survivors of the ill-fated Persia, it will be seen that captains 
in a position to render assistance are at times deterred 
through fear that signals of distress are but ruses to draw them 
on to destruction. Lord Montagu, after describing his escape 
from the sinking liner in a damaged boat, makes the following 
significant statement : 


We saw a neutral ship pass close by on Thursday evening at about 
eight o’clock, but she took no notice of the red flare shown by another of 
the Persia’s boats. 


We saw a large steamer three miles away on the next day, but she, 


too, ignored our signals, probably thinking they were a ruse of an enemy 
submarine. 


At 8.30 p.m. we saw the Alfred Holt steamer Ningchow near us, and 
shouted as loudly as we could. 

Eventually the steamer stopped some way off, again suspecting a 
submarine trap, but at last she approached and eventually rescued us on 
Friday night at nine o’clock, after we had been thirty-two hours on the 
sea. 


Captain Carey, of the s.s. Queen, has been the recipient of 
honours in connexion with his timely assistance in rescuing 2127 
persons from the French steamer Amiral Ganteaume, torpedoed 
in October 1914 when on passage from Belgium to England 
with refugees. Captain George Bain, of the s.s. Framfield, also 
did yeoman service in assisting the transport Wayfarer when in 
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distress after being torpedoed 108 miles from Queenstown. The 
Framfield not only took on board 169 troops and thirty-five 
members of the crew, but towed the stricken liner within a few 
miles of Queenstown, where she was taken in charge by Govern- 
ment tugs. The saving of this valuable ship, which also had on 
board, besides troops, a consignment of 700 horses, was the 
subject of special mention in an Army Order, Lord Kitchener 
expressing his admiration of the coolness and courage of all 
concerned. 

A tribute is also due to the gallantry of that hardy race who 
form the crews of the fishing fleets. These men are continually 
in the danger zone ; they have never flinched when called upon to 
assist vessels in distress, and have been the means of saving a 
large number of precious lives. When H.M.S. Formidable was 
torpedoed in the English Channel, the Brixham trawler Provt- 
dence, under the command of Skipper William Pillar, rescued 
seventy-one men. The operations were attended with consider- 
able difficulty owing to a severe gale and high sea, and the King 
when handing medals to the skipper and his crew personally 
congratulated them upon their gallant rescue work. His Majesty 
has also awarded silver medals to the skippers of five trawlers in 
recognition of their services in assisting to rescue the crew and 
passengers of the s.s. Runo, of Hull, sunk after contact with a 
mine in the North Sea. 

George Edward Jacobs, skipper of the trawler J.G.C., of 
Lowestoft, was also decorated for rescuing sailors from the 
cruisers Hogue, Aboukir, and Cressy. The skipper was unaware 
when he made for the doomed vessels whether they had been 
attacked by submarines or had run into a mine-field, so that bis 
conduct was all the more praiseworthy, as had his trawler sailed 
into contact with mines she would have undoubtedly shared the 
fate of the cruisers. 

It has been no easy task to curtail the very long list of notable 
acts of bravery and skill exhibited by the personnel of the 
merchant service. The few instances quoted must therefore be 
taken as representing characteristic phases of marine perils which 
will in the natural order of things continue to the end of the 
War. To appraise the services rendered to the country 
adequately it is only necessary to comprehend and emphasise 
their national importance. There is no exaggeration in saying, 
and, indeed, it is well understood, that our very existence rests 
upon the successful navigation of our merchant navy. The 
strain upon its already limited resources is tremendous, and 
increases as the War progresses. The congestion and shortage 
of labour in all our ports, with consequent delays in loading and 
discharging, have much reduced the working capacity of every 
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ship. The removal of so great a proportion of tonnage from 
ordinary trading to serve as transports or for some equally urgent 
national purpose is also being very keenly felt, and the wastage 
occasioned by acts of the enemy cannot be replaced owing to the 
very serious diminution in the construction of new vessels. It is 
therefore of vital necessity that the loyal co-operation of our 
sailors is assured; every effort on their part to carry out their 
duties promptly and efficiently will tend to minimise the effects 
of the prolonged delays to shipping in harbour. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that with the continued rapid 
growth in the numbers of the fighting forces there must be an 
ever-increasing demand for munitions not only for our own Navy 
and Army but for those of our gallant Allies, and further, that 
such demands cannot be adequately discharged unless our factories 
are fed by an uninterrupted flow of imported raw material. 

The passage of the Canadian troops across the Atlantic, the 
long voyages of the Australasians and other Colonials, the landing 
and the eventual withdrawal of the Expeditionary Force from 
Gallipoli, and the despatch of a great army to Salonika, would all 
have been impossible had not our fleet of merchantmen been up 
to the standard of national requirements. 

Our sailors of all grades may rest assured that the country is 
well aware of the hardships, privations, and sacrifices with which 


they are confronted and which they so cheerfully bear. The 
Admiralty and the Board of Trade have on many occasions 
publicly testified to their appreciation, recognising the fact that 
the part which the merchant sailors are called upon to play in the 
world’s war is of no less importance than the heroic efforts of our 
soldiers in the trenches. 


W. H. RENwIcK. 
Cardiff. 





THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS AFTER 
THE WAR 


‘ EXPERIENCE is the best teacher but the school fees are very 
heavy.” They certainly are, and we have learnt this truth at 
any rate since the beginning of the War. We found all of a 
sudden in August 1914 that our whole political and social system 
was not competent to face, with any hope of success, the terrible 
crisis into which we drifted unprepared. From that time to 
this we have been engaged in a hand-to-mouth endeavour to 
adapt our belated methods to the necessities of the time, under 
the leadership of men whose character and training unfitted them 
for the task they were compelled to undertake. Free Traders 
forced into protection, individualists driven to turn collectivists, 
peace-at-any-price theorists preaching a fight to a finish, cham- 
pions of the freedom of nationalities sweeping away all our 
ancestral liberties, parliamentarians and lawyers turning the 
House of Commons into a ‘ Bed of Justice’ and regimenting 
the entire nation under Orders in Council which could not even 
be criticised. 

Nothing at all like this has been seen in this island since 
the days of Thomas Cromwell. And, if things go on as they 
are going, his views on the expropriation of the Church will ere 
long have to be applied to the expropriation of—but it is perhaps 
better not to enter upon so prickly a subject at this point. 
Enough to say that, since the War began, the rights of the State 
(no matter who may be masters of that nebulous entity) to 
control and take over company property and private property 
have been asserted with a vigour and a celerity that not the most 
vehement advocate of centralised bureaucracy could have fore- 
seen. As one might expect, we have been none too successful in 
this rapid change. But now our shortcomings as a nation are 
being slowly recognised, even by ourselves ; and we show a certain 
readiness to look facts in the face which may lead us to put our 
affairs in order. 

There is much talk just now of the peace after war: there 
is also not a little discussion of the war after peace—a trade war, 
in which we shall certainly be utterly routed unless we learn 
from the enemy. The great difficulty is that in order to re- 
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organise our home business we have to deal with so many things 
at once : some of them such that they cannot by any possibility 
be put right in a hurry. We are behindhand in so many direc- 
tions, and our political forms are so terribly belated in 
comparison with our economic development, that we have no 
adequate machinery at hand to deal with the great complications 
ahead of us. For more than two generations our governing 
classes have deliberately thrown away the best possible oppor- 
tunities for thoroughgoing reform. Now, at the greatest crisis 
in all our long and eventful history, we are still cumbered with 
old-fashioned and worn-out methods of national government. 

One portion of our national economy, however, which must 
in any case have been reorganised before serious economic pro- 
gress could be made in other directions, has, of sheer necessity, 
taken a long step in advance. Transport is the most important 
factor in the extension and improvement of agriculture, and the 
consequent increase in the provision of home-grown food for the 
nation. Other serious points must be taken up and dealt with 
as speedily as possible, but this is vital at the start. Other 
things being equal, food is a function of transport. That is 
admitted in most unexpected quarters. Transport has also a 
direct bearing upon our capacity to meet competition from with- 
out—assuming our present competitive system to continue—in 
all our industrial departments. This, too, is now universally 
admitted. As matters stand, nevertheless, our railways, which 
so far dominate our whole internal distribution, are the greatest 
system of protection in favour of the foreigner that the world 
has ever seen. ‘Tariff reformers cry out for protection against 
imports from abroad—which may be necessary while we are 
reorganising our agriculture and our industries—but they stoutly 
maintain protection in favour of such imports by our railway com- 
panies at home. Even now nothing whatever is being done to 
overthrow this pernicious incubus on our people. But there is 
hope at last. 

When the War began, Nationalisation or Socialisation of our 
Railways, which some of us had championed for more than a 
generation, seemed to be almost as far off as ever. No sooner 
was War declared, however, than all the railways were placed 
under Government control at a stroke. The Order in Council 
of the 5th of August 1914, which was not an Act of Parliament 
‘itself but based upon the Act of 1871, decreed this vast adminis- 
trative transformation. The Order stated that it was adopted 
‘for the purpose of ensuring that the railways, locomotives, 
rolling-stock, and staff should be used as one complete unit in 
the best interests of the State for the movement of troops, stores, 
and food supplies.” That is clear enough. And the matter of 
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food supplies obviously concerns not only the troops but our 
entire home population. 

But so far this essential unification of control has entirely 
failed to introduce any great simplification or economy into the 
general management.- The problem of national transport has 
not yet been regarded, still less handled, by the Government 
from the national point of view. Here, as elsewhere, hand-to- 
mouth methods and rule-of-thumb ideas are good enough for us. 
We have been obliged by the exigencies of war to adopt nominally 
@ more logical and sounder basis of railway management in order 
to avert chaos; but we have not yet devised any plan which 
carries out the details of administration to the public advantage. 
Far from it. All the old anomalies and drawbacks remain as 
they were: all the lessons to be learnt from foreign experience 
and home criticism are still disregarded. This may be ex- 
plained, though not excused, by the contention that great reforms 
ate impossible during war. Our enemies, the Germanic Powers, 
do not reason in that way: they are adopting improvements in 
production and distribution all the time. However that may be, 
the strain of war does not relieve us from the necessity for 
making ready to introduce crucial modifications at the peace; 
especially since it is inconceivable that the railways will be 
returned to uncontrolled company domination. And there is no 
reason whatever why steps should not at once be taken towards 
that economy of effort and reduction of expenditure about which 
Cabinet Ministers are so eloquent in some directions while so 
neglectfully extravagant in others. 

The drawbacks to our railways under company management, 
from the point of view of the producing, manufacturing, and 
trading community, have often been insisted upon. The whole 
country is completely overmastered by the privately owned rail- 
ways. That railways ought to be as much devoted to public 
service as the highways and postal wagons and motors now are 
is a national conception which has never yet found general 
acceptance. But the old idea that competition would keep down 
rates of freight and passenger fares has long since proved 
illusory. Railway companies nowadays all ‘ pool their issues,’ 
and their tariffs and rates for the same destinations are the same. 
Even canals, which might have competed to general advantage, 
have been allowed, by the supineness of the Government and the 
lack of organisation of the people, to fall under the control of the 
companies, which carefully rendered them useless as effective 
competitors for freight. The political influence of our companies, 
also, is so great in the House of Commons, owing to the presence 
in that Assembly of upwards of a hundred railway directors, 
belonging to all parties, who vote solid on all railway questions, 
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as well as to the very large numbers of shareholders and 
debenture-holders in these corporations who sit in both Houses, 
that it is almost impossible to carry any important measure of 
which they disapprove. Prior to the War, indeed, matters were 
getting worse instead of better. 

So long ago as 1892, in my evidence before the Royal Labour 
Commission, I did my utmost to expose the harmful effects of 
our railway management from the national point of view, as 
applied to every branch of national industry. One fact alone 
ought to have roused the public to the necessity for prompt action 
in the interest of the development of our home resources. Water 
transport is so much cheaper than land transport that the contrast 
is surprising. I showed at that date how, on the average of years, 
India, America, Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Canada, 
as reckoned by freight on the merchandise chiefly shipped from 
those countries, were within the thirty-five-mile radius of London. 
Pretty much the same is true in ordinary times now. Mr. W. R. 
Lawson, whose book constitutes an elaborate argument in favour 
of the shareholders, is good enough to quote a reference of my 
own to this evidence in my Further Reminiscences. 


A little more attention was given to the question of differential rates 
in favour of foreign imports, because it was the question of the moment. 
It did seem preposterous, even to Royal Commissioners, that home meat 


from Cheshire should cost twice as much to send to Sheffield as foreign 
meat from Birkenhead in the same country; that it should cost just one- 
third the freight to ship ores and manufactured iron between Essen and 
port as it did between Sheffield, the English Essen, and port; and that 
fruit and other agricultural produce should be rotting in English orchards 
and fields, while inferior foreign eatables of the same description were 
passing up every night and every day to Covent Garden at a fraction 
of the rates charged to our own countrymen. 


That passage Mr. Lawson stigmatises in 1913 as ‘ sweeping 
abuse.” Yet it is nothing more than a plain statement of 
admitted facts—facts which spell ruin to any extension of most 
important branches of English agriculture, and very seriously 
hamper English industry in the competitive markets of the world. 
Nor are any great improvements, as already said, being made, 
or even considered, now. 

Obviously, company directors and their shareholders regard 
all freight questions from the point of view of the dividends paid 
by the enterprises which they own and control. The national 
‘interests form quite a subordinate consideration. Thus, it might 
be greatly to the national advantage to incur a loss on the working 
of a particular railway by charging low rates of freight upon 
agricultural produce forwarded from remote districts. Such a 
policy carefully carried out might be, ag it has proved on the 
Continent, of great benefit to the nation. In fact, no national 
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loss whatever has been sustained. Quite the contrary. Owing 
to the profitable spread of cultivation and the consequent direct 
and indirect returns to the Government, the people at large have 
been the gainers by a course which no private company could 
systematically adopt. The particular railway accounts show an 
adverse balance : the wealth of the district served is increased. 
Cheap transport solves the bed-rock problems of agricultural 
production and manufacturing industry. In Great Britain no 
loss need be involved by such cheapness. : 

The crucial test for the community of what is being done in 
the matter of freight is the actual cost of carrying a ton of goods 
a mile. There are many and great differences, of course, 
between the class of goods transported, from heavy mineral traffic 
such as coal and ores, to light and consequently bulky 
merchandise such as household furniture. Nevertheless, it is 
quite possible to strike a working average. Taking this ton- 
mile cost as a basis, I proved conclusively nearly a quarter of a 
century ago that the American railways east of Pittsburg did 
their work, with equal break of bulk, at a fraction of the expense 
in Great Britain, though wages in the United States were, even 
then, about twice what they were here. The comparative 
statistics were worked out in co-operation with the ablest railway 
statist on either side of the Atlantic. Since then, all the British 
tailways with one exception have ceased to publish any estimate 
of the transport cost per ton-mile in their statistical reports. 
This, although the average cost of transporting a ton of goods 
@ mile is published regularly by the railway companies in many 
other countries. The reason given by the directors for this start- 
ling omission is that it is impossible to arrive at the real figures 
on their railways. So far, the British Government has acquiesced 
in the suppression of these important data for criticism, and to 
that extent has deliberately allowed reform to be checked. 

The main cause for the extraordinary difference in the 
American and British cost, at the date referred to, was not the 
much greater length of haul, as is commonly alleged, for that 
contention is nullified by the conditions prevailing east of 
Pittsburg and the equal break of bulk, but the superiority of the 
American trucks. Their wagons, that is to say, of the same 
weight as ordinary English wagons, carry from twice to more 
than four or even five times as much paying freight. This applies 
to the heavy freight chiefly ; but, clearly, the saving is relatively 
even greater when lighter goods are carried. Above all, having 
regard to the vast and unnecessary number of privately owned 
‘empties’ hauled back on the English lines, it is manifest that 
@ serious reduction in the weight of the wagons must bring with 
it a great economy in this direction as well. When it is argued 
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that English railways and their system of transport do not admit 
of the employment of the large American box-cars, the answer 
is that light tough steel is just as available for small wagons as 
for large, and that the saving as compared with English out-of- 
date wagons, especially those privately owned,’ would pay back 
the total cost of replacement within two years. 

Morover, life and limb appear to count for no more than 
scientific material organisation. The directors of English rail- 
ways always refuse to adopt automatic couplings, though 
thousands of men have been and are being killed and wounded 
for want of them. Yet in the United States, where we are apt 
to say that life is held cheap, they are universally employed. 
Our whole railway system, under company management, is, in 
fact, rotten from top to bottom; and even under the control of 
the Government matters are as bad as ever. But, were nationali- 
sation of railways definitely adopted, this state of things could 
not continue ; only a proper reorganisation must be established 
from the start. 

The main points which have to be dealt with and solved in 
any thorough national reorganisation are : 

(1) Improvement and simplification of the organisation of the whole 
complicated system engendered by the separate establishments of the 
various companies, which involve multiplication of staff in many direc- 
tions, running of unnecessary trains, elaborate clearing-house arrange 
ments between the various companies, ete. 

(2) Reduction of fares and superior convenience for passengers. 

(3) Reduction of rates of freight all round. 

(4) Abrogation of all preferential rates for foreign produce of every 
description. 

(5) The benefit of all improvements to go to the public who use the 
railways instead of to private shareholders. 

(6) Security for the life and limb of the employees. 


By far the best plan as a whole I have yet seen for bringing 
home to the entire people of this island the necessity for complete 
transformation has been formulated by Mr. Whately C. Arnold, 
a London solicitor: another instance, added to many previous 
cases, of crucially important suggestions coming from a quarter 
not directly connected with the particular department to which 
their ideas apply. 

As is suggested by Mr. Whately Arnold, there is nothing in 
the nature of the case to prevent State railways under direct 
State control from being at least as well managed as the Post 
Office. State railways in many other countries have been much 

1 Chatting a few years ago with a coalowner and distributor on a very large 
scale I said ‘Your precious wagons don’t carry more than one ton of coal to 
every ton of dead-weight which has to be hauled. A three-ton truck only 


carries three tons of coal.” My friend’s reply was instructive: ‘ What does 
it matter to me?’ he said. ‘The Railway Company does the haulage.’ 





—- 
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better managed in regard to freight, and no worse managed in 
regard to passengers, than railways in those countries where they 
are under private control. Should the Government decide to 
take over the railways definitely after the War, Mr. Arnold urges 
that they should be handled as a vast extension of the Post Office. 
The Post Office is itself compelled already to use the railways to 
a very large extent, under private ownership, for the transport 
of mails and parcels. If now every Post Office throughout the 
country were converted into a railway receiving centre as well as 
an office for the sale of tickets or railway stamps and the distri- 
bution of goods, the convenience and saving due to such a concen- 
tration of effort would be very great. 

The following, then, are some of the very substantial 
economies which will be effected? : 


I. ExpEnDITURE WHICH WILL BE ENTIRELY ABOLISHED. 


(a) The Railway Clearing House, the sole object of which is to appor- 
tion receipts and=payments between the various companies, about 217 in 
number, and requiring for its work a large and expensive staff not only 
of clerks, but also of inspectors at every junction, and a large establish- 
ment at Seymour Street, Euston. 

(b) The separate boards of directors, officers, and clerical staff of all 
the separate companies. 

(c) The legal and parliamentary expenses incurred in disputes between 
the various companies and in opposing rival companies’ new lines. 

(d) Advertisements by rival companies of their own routes. 


II. ExpenpiTuRE AND WAsTE WHICH COULD BE DIMINISHED. 
1. By Reason of Unification of Systems. 

(a) Competing receiving offices and their staffs would be reduced to 
one in each locality. 

(b) Rolling stock, which is now often idle because owned by different 
companies, could be used solely according to the requirements of the 
traffic. 

(c) Competing trains now running on different lines at the same time 
between London and other large towns could be run at different times 
with largely increased numbers of passengers at same cost. 

(d) Adjoining stations belonging to competing companies would he 
amalgamated. 


2. By Reason of the Adoption of Uniform Rates and Fares. 


(a) The abolition of the elaborate book-keeping and staffs needful for 
the present complicated system of passengers’ fares and goods’ rates, 
especially the latter, with the waste not only of expense, but also of time. 

(b) The saving of the expense of printing and advertising various 
priced tickets and fare tables, also of the large staff of booking clerks, 


inspectors, and others. 
(c) The saving of the legal expenses now incurred by the Railway and 


Canal Commission Court in appeals and disputes between the companies 
and traders as to rates, etc. 


* Royal Railways, by Whately C. Arnold, pp: 23, 24. 
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3. By Reason of the Amalgamation of Railways with the Post Office. 


(a) The rent and expenses of numerous Post Offices in the neighbour- 
hood of railway stations would be saved, all stations being used for postal 
purposes. ; 
(b) All postal sorting and other offices could be situate on railway 
premises in or near the stations, and, besides thus saving the rent, would 
be in closer touch with the railway. 

(c) The whole of the railway tracks would be available without rent 
for laying of telegraph and telephone wires, either over or underground. 

(d) Surplus land of the railways, in particular where adjoining to 
stations, would be available for other Government purposes, such as 
Inland Revenue Offices, Labour Exchanges, Military, Naval, or Civil 
Service purposes, Police Stations, Fire Stations, County Courts, Police 
Courts, Land Courts, as well as Courts for dealing with questions arising 
out of the railways themselves. 

Unification enables each part of the country to have as good a service 
of trains as every other part, notwithstanding differences of population 
and resources. The companies now operating on the South Coast cannot 
provide so good a service as the Northern companies, owing to the lack of 
the great mining and industrial centres which are served by the latter. 

The waste of rolling stock, especially of goods wagons, occasioned by 
the multiplicity of goods stations, the transfer of rolling stock to and 
from the lines of different railway companies, the shunting of trains, and 
the large number of road vans used by the various companies, is enormous. 
In London alone there are seventy-four goods stations, used for goods only, 
and 700 goods trains per day travel between these seventy-four stations, 
doing nothing but transferring goods from one of these stations to 
another! Goods consigned to one warehouse in London from places on, 
say, seven different railway companies’ lines, are sent by seven different 
vans, one belonging to each company. 

Under the present system goods trains, having been unloaded, must 
be returned in order to clear the line, so that it is not uncommon to find 
goods trains belonging to the various companies returning empty for long 
distances on each line, on the G.W.R. as far as Bristol, on the S.W.R. to 
Basingstoke, on the G.C.R. to Banbury, and so on. 


The waste under our present railway methods is indeed almost 
inconceivable. Thus it is calculated by Mr. A. W. Gattie, in 
figures that have never been challenged by the champions of the 
railway companies, that on the average every locomotive engine 
is occupied during sixty-two hours out of every seventy-six hours 
of its active life in shunting. This disposes of not less than 
81} per cent. of its entire energies. It is impossible to contend 
that this is an economical use of its mechanical force. Obvi- 
ously, any plan which would reduce the term of such bootless 
service to the extent of even one-half of the 81 per cent. would 
vastly increase the efficiency, and therefore reduce the relative 
cost of the employment of any particular locomotive. But until 
the problem is regarded from a much wider standpoint than that 
of the railway companies, or of the Board of Trade, which has 
persistently declined to move in these matters in the direction of 
the public advantage, no radical change will be made. Even the 
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chaotic mismanagement of London traffic, which is universally 
admitted, will remain unremedied unless the whole subject is 
taken in hand by independent experts who have no prejudices in 
favour of the present system. 

But still more remarkable than the waste of locomotive power 
is the hopeless congestion of the railway wagons. There are 
upwards of 1,400,000 railway goods wagons in Great Britain. 
Of these wagons only 4 per cent. are in actual motion with a 
load at any given time. That is to say no fewer than 97 per cent. 
of the wagons are constantly idle; while of the remaining 3 per 
cent. being actually hauled fully 24 per cent. consist of empty 
trucks. The diagram on the next page puts this fact in a very 
startling shape. Here is a state of affairs which calls for 
immediate attention, and elaborate proposals have been set forth 
which meet with acceptance, not only from railway experts and 
engineers of the highest standing, but by Chambers of Commerce 
and independent critics; proposals that would not only release the 
wagons thus uselessly held up, but would at the same time clear 
the increasing congestion in our great cities, reduce the cost of 
transport, minimise the delay, and help on that thoroughgoing 
transformation of our railways which is more necessary now than 
ever it was.* 

It is impossible to deal adequately within the scope of this 
article with Mr. Gattie’s elaborate proposals for a Central Clear- 
ing House for all goods brought by railway into the metropolis 
or to be distributed by railway therefrom. But it has been con- 
clusively proved that, by the means suggested, including the 
use of automatic electric appliances, specially adapted, on a large 
scale, at least twice the amount of goods traffic now handled 
could be dealt with speedily and economically on an area of thirty 
acres. The total capital cost for building, tunnels, plant, and 
approaches is estimated by Mr. Edgar Harper at 14,000,000I. 
This scheme, if adopted, would do away permanently with the 
terrible waste of locomotive power and wagons at present in- 
evitable, as well as the block caused on the railway sidings and 
depots. The increasing congestion occasioned by heavy traffic 
in the London streets would also be immensely relieved, if not 
altogether removed. This is a definite solution of a problem of 
growing difficulty which has been worked out on a practical basis 
and is open to examination. The obstacles to be encountered 
and overcome from more than one quarter are very great. The 
necessity for prompt reform is, however, still greater. 


*Mr. Roy Horniman, who has devoted much attention to this subject and 
is an ardent advocate of complete railway reorganisation, calculates that in the 
various departments of transport, beginning with the railways and improved 
methods of distribution based on their effective reform, a saving could be 
made for the community which would exceed 350,000,000/. a year. 
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The following facts and figures give a further example of the 
chaos now prevailing. Thus the area occupied by London 
goods depots in crowded parts of the metropolis was upwards 
of four and a half square miles twenty years ago. Though no 
accurate survey has been published recently, it is believed that 
the extent of land so occupied to-day is not less than seven 
square miles, or nearly 4500 acres, of a value of fully 50,000,0001. 
Practically all this territory would become available for improve- 
ments. There are at present no fewer than seventy-four separate 
goods stations in London. Between these stations 700 trains 
a day arerun. The three hundred and forty goods trains which 
arrive in London every twenty-four hours are all run to a dead 
end, or rail terminus. This device encumbers the traffic more 
and more each year, renders imperative the extension of the plat- 
forms to accommodate the trains, and increases the number of 
men required to handle each ton of freight carried. Moreover, 
the transference of laden and empty wagons from one main line 
to another causes additional waste and still further intensifies 
the congestion. Any change which will remedy all this mis- 
chievous incompetence must certainly be made for the benefit 
of the nation and not for the profit of private persons or company 
owners. 

Free transport of freight must be ruled out for the present. 
Though beyond all question this complete social reform would 
vastly enhance production in every direction, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of anything short of a Socialist community accepting so 
thoroughgoing a revolution. Unless our ideas are totally trans- 
formed in the course of the War, and we learn to think in terms 
of wealth instead of in terms of money, no statesman would face 
such an apparent loss on national finance as 74,000,000/., the 
gross income from goods traffic, at a period when the whole nation 
will be groaning under a weight of taxation never before experi- 
enced. The difficulties would appear insuperable, however certain 
it may be we shall come to free transport at last.‘ 


*I have been in favour of free railway transport of home produce within 
the limits of Great Britain for many years. I am so still. I am, in fact, 
convinced that the apparent loss even of 74,000,000/., the amount paid in gross 
for freight of goods, would be advantageously incurred in order to obtain the 
immense advantages in expansion of agriculture and increase of industry that 
would at cnce ensue. This 74,000,0007., however, includes foreign produce on 
which transport charges are paid. The total apparent sacrifice would, therefore, 
be reduced to that extent. But I am further convinced that the benefit accruing 
from suggested improved railway methods and delivery and clearance of goods 
on the national railways cannot fail to exceed very largely, under conjoint 
railway and Post Office management, the 74,000,000/. now received. A vast 
profit would in fact result. Assuming this to be correct, the point of dispute 
would be whether the surplus should be devoted to reduction of taxation or to 
free transport of home produce on the lines set forth. In the one case the 
taxpayers will be relieved but no increase of production will necessarily follow ; 
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Transport at or near actual cost, however, would, of itself, be 
little short of a revolution ; especially if, as already stipulated, 
all improvements tending to diminish expense were applied to 
the direct advantage of the community and not to the illusory 
gain of the taxpayer. The object always kept in view under 
such conditions is the steady increase of home production, so that 
the foreigner shall never again enjoy the crushing advantage 
accruing to him by the extraordinary disparity in cost between 
transport by land and transport by sea. 

But before entering upon calculations as to what may be 
effected under centralised postal administration it is well to dis- 
criminate between the purely human and the definitely economic 
side of railway reorganisation. People in general pay much more 
attention to passenger than to goods traffic. This is natural 
enough. Everybody apparently benefits by travelling in com- 
fortable carriages at cheap fares. Few consider, or thoroughly 
comprehend, the ruinous effect of heavy rates of freight for goods 
of all kinds upon the economic and social welfare and progress 
of the nation at large. All have experienced their purse’s limita- 
tions in the matter of business and holiday fares or visits to 
friends and relatives living at a distance, and this applies with 
special force to the whole of the wage-earners of the country. 
Consequently a-scheme of nationalisation, to be popular (which 
it must be in order to overcome the inevitable opposition from 
the organised vested interests of the companies), should offer 
advantages to the passengers in the shape of greater convenience 
and cheapness; although indeed, from the point of view of the 
increase of national wealth or the general benefit, it makes little 
difference whether human beings are transferred hither and 
thither comfortably or uncomfortably, cheap or dear. Nor does 
it even matter, if they are themselves non-producers, whether 
they reach their destination at all. This is not an idea likely to 
commend itself to the people at large. When Commodore 
Vanderbilt was reproached with treating his passengers as if they 
were hogs, he coarsely summed up the situation in his reply : 
‘By God, sir, I wish they was hogs!’ and his son W. K. Vander- 
bilt expressed much the same conception of railway responsibility 
when, being adjured to respect the rights of the people, he gave 
vent to his famous utterance—‘ The people be damned!’ These 
opinions, however justifiable they may be economically, might 
occasion unpleasantness when reiterated on this side of the 


in the other case production will be immensely expanded in every direction 
and the taxpayer will be indirectly benefited. If the general and continuous 
advantage of the whole community is considered throughout it is scarcely 
disputable that free transport will have the preference when once the question 
is understood by the people at large. 
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Atlantic.. If therefore nationalisation of railways is to be 
realised forthwith in Great Britain—and delay is in the highest 
degree dangerous—then the interests of passengers, for psycho- 
logic reasons, must be considered. Only a small minority ever 
inquire how far their personal list of necessaries or luxuries is 
curtailed by cost of carriage, still less whether the general wealth 
of the nation is hampered by the same cause ; while even manu- 
facturers, agriculturists, and merchants are apt to disregard this 
most important matter, and to look on in apathy and supineness 
at a system directly opposed to their interests. 

Taking passengers first. The returns from these, according 
to the latest official figures accessible before the War; amount 
to a total of 45,000,000). for passengers alone and 55,000,000I., 
including 10,000,000/. for mails and goods sent by passenger 
trains, out of a grand total of receipts for the railways from all 
sources of 129,000,000/. : the total expenditure being 81,000,000I. 
The number of passengers carried is 1,620,000,000. Of these 
10 per cent. travelled first and second class. Mr. Arnold for 
the purposes of his proposals takes it for granted that not fewer 
than 20 per cent. will travel distances exceeding thirty miles. 
The trains for this purpose are, therefore, divided into main line 
trains or express trains running on the trunk lines and stopping 
only at important towns; and local trains, which will be all 
trains other than the main line trains, and will stop at all 
stations. The principle on which the proposals are based is that, 
when a train is run 200 miles, if a passenger has once travelle1 
over 100 miles, it makes no more difference how much further 
he is carried than if he were a letter or a parcel. If a letter can 
be advantageously sent all over Great Britain for a penny, and 
now all over the British Empire and the United States at the 
same rate, if also a parcel can be forwarded practically any dis- 
’ tance in like manner for 4d., there is no reason why a passenger 
who delivers and discharges himself should not be dealt with on 
the same lines. Thereupon the following remarkable figures 
are put forward, retaining the old distinction of first and third 
class. 

The 20 per cent. of main line passengers travelling long 
distances by express would be underestimated at 300,000,000, 
and of these 300,000,000 only 10 per cent. are taken as travelling 
first class. The third class fare to any trunk line station by 
long distance train is put at only 1s. : the first class fare at 5s.— 
both for any distance the train travels. 

But the next suggestion that the whole of the remaining 
passengers by local trains should be carried at 1d. third class, 
with a 6d. fare for first class, will be generally considered im- 
possible, and will rouse the antagonism of all the world upon 
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wheels. The receipts on this 1d. basis with 6d. for first 
class would be 5,500,0001. for the entire 1,320,000,000 passengers, 
plus 5d. a head more for the 132,000,000 first class passengers, 
or 2,750,000I. ; that is to say, 8,250,0001. together for the local 
passenger trains. 

Here the total gross receipts for passengers would be only 
29,250,000/., as against the present receipts of- 45,000,000I., or 
@ deficit of not less than 16,000,000I. to start with, if the present 
system were continued and no great economies were made. No 
financier would be disposed to face this, however bright the future 
might look. Mr. Arnold argues, however, that account must 
at once be taken of the enormous reductions in gross expendi- 
ture resulting from the consolidation of administration ; and he 
holds that a comparatively moderate increase jn main line 
passengers, amounting to less than 20 per cent. of the whole 
1,620,000 ,000 at the rate of 1d. third class and 6d. for first class 
would sweep out the deficit entirely and leave a considerable 
surplus. It is a remarkable calculation which might be justified 
by events. But there is no urgent necessity for such ruthless 
change in this direction. 

In his anxiety to be strictly logical and to comply with his 
own axiom, that the flat rate for local passengers must not be 
higher for third class than the lowest rate now charged, and that 
the fare should be 6d. under all circumstances for first 
class on the local trains, Mr. Arnold has, it seems to me, pre- 
judiced the acceptance of his own scheme. The simplification 
is too complete and takes no account of differences as decisive 
in their way as that made between express main line trains and 
local trains. But, by a careful modification of the scheme 
affecting metropolitan and suburban passenger traffic, dif- 
ferentiated, as it easily might be, from the local traffic; by 
putting the rate at the lowest fare decided on after close 
investigation and co-ordination ; by increasing the third class rate 
for main line trains from 1s. for any distance to 2s., or 
even 3s.—surely more than a _ sufficient concession to 
passengers by express trains—the deficit would at once be wiped 
out and, according to the calculations, a considerable surplus 
secured. It is well worth while to show what could be done in 
this direction, and any profit or economy realised from the im- 
proved management of the passenger traffic, after fares had been 
considerably cheapened, might with advantage be devoted to the 
infinitely more important problem of reduction of freight. 

This is the crux of the entire question of railway nationalisa- 
tion, and upon this public attention, as well as unbiassed expert 
opinion, should be concentrated in the first instance. It is easy 
to underrate the difficulties of a thorough and beneficial trans- 
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formation. But nothing less than the welfare of the entire nation 
is at stake. Home tillage and home industry must no longer 
be hampered by heavy rates of freight or by advantages granted 
to foreigners to the direct detriment and discouragement of 
domestic production. Railways have been allowed the privileges 
accorded to their owners presumably for the benefit of the com- 
munity. English directors hitherto have assumed that the 
community exists for the benefit of the railways and their share- 
holders. But thése shareholders and their directors, in and out 
of the House of Commons, have to learn at once that there are 
no rights of property which can be upheld against the interests 
of the entire community. 

The following are the latest statistics of goods traffic avail- 
able before the War : 


Tons Receipts A 

&. 
Minerals : < 2 . 410,000,000 30,000 00C 1 6 
General goods. , - 114,000,000 32,500,000 6 0 

Goods by passenger trains 

(estimated) : d . 20,000,000 10,000,000 10 0 
Live stock. ' ; ‘ mee 1,500,000 _ 
Total . ‘ ; . 544,000,000 74,000,000 —_ 


Now the system upon which the railways of Great Britain 
are managed to-day, in regard to general merchandise, is to exact 
‘as much as the traffic will bear,’ and to sacrifice home interests 
systematically to the through consignments from abroad. Hence 
arise, not only anomalies such as those already referred to, but 
@ persistent neglect of home-grown agricultural produce such as 
fruit, meat, &c., in favour of similar produce from abroad, and 
a disregard of the real interests of manufacturers touching cheap 
transport for raw materials and finished products. 

As with passenger traffic, the suggestion is that the goods 
traffic should be divided into main line trains and local trains. 
Each of these would comprise fast trains and slow trains. The 
fast main line goods trains would run as a rule between fifty and 
100 miles without stopping between important towns, and from 
one end of the country to the other. The slow main line goods 
trains will follow the same routes as the fast trains, but will stop 
at all stations not served by the local trains and at the junction 
stations. Local trains will be limited to distances of 50 to 60 miles. 

The following estimates are ‘based on present traffics and 
average rates. They do not exclude the possibility of specially 
low rates for large consignments of special goods within the 
country, but they do proceed upon the assumption that no excep- 
tional advantages will be given to foreign fruit or other perishable 
articles as against home-grown commodities of similar character. 
Tn like manner smaller quantities than a ton, involving more 
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labour to handle, would be dealt with at higher rates to cover the 
actual cost. It may be taken for granted, however, that with 
the present development and growing advantages of motor dis- 
tribution and collection within twenty to thirty miles of large 
centres, thus avoiding two handlings or breaks of bulk, railway 
transport will be increasingly displaced within this radius as time 
goes on and the cost of motor traction is reduced. 

The figures given below are necessarily tentative, as full 
statistics are not available : 


Main Lines— Tons £ 
Fast service . 5 - 20,000,000 at 12. 20,000.000 
Slow service. . - 24,000,000 at 10s. 12,000,000 

Local Lines— 

Fast service , ; - 100,000,000 at 5s. 25,000,000 
Slow service (station to 
station) . ‘ ; . 490,000,000 at 9d. £5,000.000 


Total . . 544,000,000 72,000,000 


The effect of these changes will be not only a very great 
simplification of all freight transport with consequent economy, 
but also an enormous increase of traffic, as the advantages of 
cheap and certain transport are realised, leading to extension of 
cultivation in districts now hampered by excessive rates, and 
expansion of industry in others similarly affected. But until the 
entire subject of transport by rail and road is dealt with as a 
whole, and in the interest of the nation, no complete system of 
rates can be formulated which will cover all cases. 

The objections to nationalisation have been so often stated 
and dealt with that it is scarcely worth while to enter upon them 
here. We must admit that there is a danger in spreading still 
further that practically irresponsible bureaucracy, based upon the 
regimentation of the wage-earners under State domination, which 
at present holds the nation in its grip. But the ‘ State Slavery’ 
which some view with alarm is not in my opinion a serious 
danger. Already, in spite of the apparent apathy, all the 
machinery for a democratic revolt is being prepared by the wage- 
earners themselves. Meanwhile, the necessity for greatly im- 
proved efficiency in every department, and particularly in trans- 
port, is being appreciated by the workers as by other sections 
of the community. 

A more serious difficulty is the financial operation needed for 
the acquisition of the railways. Even if confiscation of private 
property were accepted as desirable by the great majority of the 
people, it would manifestly be as unfair to apply this revolutionary 
process to railways alone as to land or factories by themselves. 
When the democracy resolves consciously to appropriate and 
communalise all the means of creating and distributing wealth it 
will scarcely begin piecemeal with the railway debenture-holders 
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and shareholders, however injurious their action may have been 
hitherto. , 

The total paid-up capital of the railways amounts in round 
figures to 1,300,000,000I., and the net revenue of 48,000,000I. 
(129,000,0001. gross receipts less 81,000,000/. working expenses) 
shows an average of 3} per cent. on this total. The effect of the 
War will be that thacapital value of the entire railway securities, 
as represented in prices on the Stock Exchange, will be very 
greatly reduced. If the nation is compelled to borrow at a rate 
even now represented by 5 per cent. ‘(in the United States con- 
jointly with France at 6 per cént.), it is clear that any demand 
by shareholders for a purchase consideration in Government 
bonds exceeding 1,300,000,0001., which includes 15 per cent. of 
watered stock, will be scouted by the country. They may think 
themselves lucky if they secure to themselves so large a mortgage 
on the future prosperity of Great Britain. Such an arrangement, 
the Government being now in control of the railways, would not 
be difficult ; provided that, in deference to the current notions of 
national finance, it were made perfectly clear that this transaction 
would form part of one great co-ordinated effort to bring Great 
Britain up to the level-of efficiency attained to by her most 
formidable competitors. 

Tt is not contended that these thoroughgoing reforms of 
transport would of themselves reorganise English agriculture 
and industry. But they will remove at once a great obstacle to 
advantageous expansion, and would from the first obviate that 
waste of food in good seasons, due to excessive cost of transport 
and unfair competition, which is observable in more than one 
direction. The nationalisation of railways and their centralised 
management in the interest primarily of the producers is the first 
important step in the general reorganisation of our entire system 
of production and distribution for the benefit of all. In future 
we shall be compelled to regard the problems of our national 
existence from the point of view of production of wealth for use 
outside of the confusions engendered by money and production 
for profit ; as we shall be brought to consider the payment of wages 
and their amount—so long as wage-earning continues—in rela- 
tion to the high standard of life such wages must command ; 
instead of regulating the remuneration of labour in wages by the 
lowest standard of subsistence which the competitive workers may 
be forced to accept in order merely to live. When so important 
a department as that of railways is avowedly dealt with in the 
interest of the entire community, no long. time will elapse before 
the same idea of collective advantage, as opposed to individual 
interest, will prevail all along the line. 


H,. M. HynpHam. 
Vou. LXXIX—No. 468 25 
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EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


THE anxieties, the perils, the different crises of this protracted 
War, have caused most of us to ask ourselves searching ques- 
tions as to the chinks in the imperial armour : where we have 
failed, and why. It is probably equally necessary that we should 
state, or have stated to us, where we have succeeded, and why; 
for the successes of our arms which may be chronicled from 
August 1914 onwards are perhaps greater than the failures 
and the disappointments. It must in fairness be remembered 
that the War was. sprung on us almost as a bolt from the blue, 
and it must equally be admitted that, although we were warned 
by a number of writers, by a great General, and a few politicians, 
that Germany was preparing this War against the world after 
the Bosnia crisis of 1909, such opinions were shared by no large 
body in the community; and that any Ministry which had 
attempted to prepare for such a War as this by bringing in con- 
scription and organising an army of 3,000,000 men, would have 
been promptly excluded from power. 

Yet if we take an impartial and unprejudiced view of the 
situation in which we now find ourselves, we shall have to admit 
that there are other directions in which we have failed and 
in which we might have listened to advisers and been in a greater 
position of efficiency. We have failed so far to break through 
innumerable obstacles of routine, conservatism, stupidity, 
timidity, and well-fed laziness, because we have not provided our 
people from the lowest to the highest with the diverse types of 
education required by the opening years of the twentieth century 
for the responsibility of taking part in, of ruling and administering 
the affairs of nearly 400,000,000 of the human race. 

Where we have failed so far in the present War is in the 
direction of our armies on land. We have failed—where we 
have failed—not because the bulk of our fighting men are less 
brave and hardy, less ingenious, less patriotic than the Germans, 
or because our younger officers are less ready—gallant souls— 
to throw themselves into the breach, to lead their men to victory, 
to head forlorn hopes, to be daring beyond almost any previous 
conception of daring; but because the senior officers for the 
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most part were not as highly or as practically educated as their 
German contemporaries. In the case of the younger officers, 
they had many of them rushed into the Army at the first call 
of their country, and were not equipped by the right kind of 
previous study for all the technical work they had to under- 
take. This lack of education amongst our officers has already 
been pointed out by Professor Spenser Wilkinson in the columns 
of the Westminster Gazette and of the Field. Professor Wilkin- 
son, as soon as he was able to speak from a professorial chair 
at Oxford, proposed to the War Minister of the newly inducted 
Liberal Ministry a scheme whereby the Army should recruit 
the best brains as well as examples of the best physique among 
the graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, and other great Universities. 

But of course such an education is expensive and must be 
paid for; and in 1906 or 1907 it did not seem worth while to 
those in power to go to much expense to secure a highly educated 
type of officer for the Army. Nor did either of Lord Haldane’s 
successors at the War Office afford Professor Spenser Wilkinson 
any further encouragement; nor had the idea in the previous 
years of the twentieth century, or the close of the nineteenth, 
found greater favour at the War Office under Conservatives or 
Unionists. We are staffed at the present day mainly with ‘the 
senior subaltern grown old,’ the type of Household Brigade 
officer, splendid no doubt in appearance when in his prime, 
gallant, gay, dashing, courageous to a fault, reckless; but not 
educated as the German or even the Austrian officer was 
educated to treat war as a very serious business and a most 
highly technical profession. 

Probably if we were to overhaul the former curriculum of 
Sandhurst and other military academies we should find they 
were even more to blame than the public schools or the univer- 
sities which shaped the mind of the subaltern. The blame also 
must lie with Society, up to the steps of the Throne indeed ; 
before that Throne was filled as it is to-day by the most earnest- 
minded and simple-living of men. I remember even in the case 
of the great Lord Roberts—if I may commit a small indiscretion 
—finding a curious lack of sympathy when discussing with him 
the typical ‘senior subaltern,’ and the ideals of the Guards’ 
officer thirteen or fourteen years ago. I had taken some per- 
sonal interest in one of those cases of ‘ragging,’- happening to 
know that the young officer whom it was desired to turn out 
of the Guards (his family made a great mistake in putting him 
into a Guards’ regiment) was not only thoroughly fitted to be 
a scientific soldier, but that he was making a protest against 
a bad system, and that a few of his colleagues in their hearts 


resented the time and the money they had to waste on foolery 
. 212 
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and foppery, and would far sooner—but for the fear of the 
majority and of the senior subaltern—have taken their profession 
seriously ; even if it had meant giving up the society of ballet- 
girls, constant attendance at race meetings, high play at cards, 
breakneck steeplechases, or even more inane pastimes. Lord 
Roberts displayed no sympathy whatever with the idea of a 
highly educated Guards’ officer who was a tactician first and 
a Society man afterwards, if at all. 

Another picture in my mind, a few years after my talk with 
Lord Roberts, was of a young relation desiring to qualify for 
@ commission in the Guards, and drearily pottering about for 
this purpose with a Greek Testament. He was obliged to ‘ swot 
up’ enough Greek to drag himself through some utterly un- 
suitable examination; and he cursed, up hill and down dale, 
this waste of his time and worry of his mind in a course of study 
which had not the slightest attraction for him, and which, as 
he justly said, was no test, one way or the other, of his fitness 
_ for a military career. He managed to scrape through, however, 
and is now slowly recovering from severe wounds received on 
the French front. Had his brow-beating been over Russian or 
Arabic, Turkish or Hindustani, or over Chemistry, Anatomy, 
Electricity or Carpentry, he himself would have felt a far keener 
interest in his career; a career which was made ridiculous and 
futile at the very start from its association with the Greek Testa- 
ment, and a career which indeed from its very futility he was 
about to quit before the War broke out. Latin, as an obligatory 
subject, and voluntary Greek are still in vogue in Sandhurst 
and Woolwich examinations. The Committee which reported 
on the question of Military Education in 1902 had some 
qualms about passing Latin as obligatory, but salved their con- 
sciences in this stupid conservatism by describing it as a valuable 
form of mental discipline. Surely such discipline might best 
be attained by other difficult studies which would be useful to 
a military officer, Latin being—like Greek—perfectly useless. 

Look, similarly, at the type of education still required by 
the Civil Service Commissioners from young men who desire to 
pass into the Indian Civil Service, into the Foreign Office and 
Diplomatic Service, into the Colonial Office, the Board of Trade, 
the Board of Agriculture, or any other Government Department. 
Will you find, if you glance at the curriculum—like most other 
things dating from before the War—that the subjects offered 
to them are all of practical utility, each and every one a test as to 
the young man’s physical and mental fitness for the work? Does 
the Indian examination include such all-important questions as 
Ethnology, Oriental History, Oriental Zoology, and Botany, 
Hygiene, and especially that section of Zoology which deals with 
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the micro-organisms of disease and the insect agencies that tran3- 
port those organisms? I have no reason to believe that the curri- - 
culum at the Foreign Office is any less silly and inappropriate 
than it was when I criticised it two years ago; I found then that 
it included Aristotle’s Logic, Ancient Greek (with 1200 marks as 
against Geography with only 600), Ancient Greek History— 
according to the Foreign Office, Greek history. ‘ended’ at the 
Second Peloponnesian War !—and Latin (quite unnecessary for a 
diplomatist who is not an archaeologist). On the other hand, the 
examination in modern languages did not include as alternatives 
or as essentials Russian, Modern Arabic, Modern Greek, Yugo- 
Slav, Portuguese, Turkish, or Persian—all of them highly 
important to our diplomatists. You might qualify in Sanskrit! 
(800 marks)—a dead language of some utility to a specialist in 
philology or even to a rare type of Indian official, but of no use 
whatever in modern diplomacy ! 1200 marks were given in Higher 
Mathematics, and the examinations in that subject were of a 
character which would scarcely let through a candidate equipped 
to be an Astronomer-Royal or the greatest of bridge-builders. Yet 
Higher Mathematics would be of no use whatever to our repre- 
sentative in Berlin or Costa Rica. The examinations in Roman 
History stopped before the wonderfully interesting decline and 
fall began and proceeded. General Modern History only got 500 
marks, and was scarcely more modern in its probings than about 
1899. On the other hand, the applicant was tortured in a web of 
nonsense with Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Logic and 
Psychology, and the delightful and inspiring questions he was 
expected to answer in order to show himself fitted to be a clerk 
in the Foreign Office, or an attaché in a foreign country, were 
such as these : 

What has been the relation of Intuitionism to Utilitarianism in 
British moral theory before Mill? 

What reasons have we to believe that other persons exist ? 

‘ All idealism must be subjective idealism.’ Criticize this. 

Can the claim that the Dictum de omni et de nullo is the fundamental 
principle of syllogistic inference be sustained ? 


Where our great schools have most completely and obviously 
fallen short in their teaching of future statesmen and army 
officers has been in modern languages. Let us run over in our 
minds all the leading statesmen of to-day, all the great parlia- 
mentarians, ‘nearly all the great generals and even admirals, alk 
the people who govern us, defend us, tax us, represent us abroad, 
shape our policy at home: how many of them are there to our 
certain knowledge who can speak French with fluency and. with 
an understandable accent, and—more difficult and more importact 
still—how many can understand the French of France when it js 
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spoken rapidly and adroitly? In the present Cabinet there are at 
@ guess about five out of the twenty-two who possess this rare 
qualification, a qualification be it noted—incongruously enough— 
far more common in the House of Peers than in the House of 
Commons. 

There is a tradition in the aristocracy and those who are 
influenced by the aristocracy that French is worth learning 
and learning well. It is a tradition which dates from the 
eighteenth century, when so much of our diplomatic ¢correspon- 
dence was carried on in French and not in English. But this 
most important language is generally taught to the peer’s family— 
or at least what is worth knowing of it is taught—-not at school 
or at the University, but privately and by dint of foreign 
experience. 

The schools of the middle-class and most of all of the County 
and the Churches fail miserably in their teaching of French. Yet 
it is a real libel to say that the English as a race are stupid about 
picking up foreign languages. They have not, it is true, that 
marvellous facility of the German, the Pole, the Russian, the 
Greek, and the Italian ; but, on the other hand, they have a much 
quicker ear and more sympathetic grasp of a foreign tongue than a 
Frenchman or an American. Take an English groom, gardener, 
jockey, grocer’s assistant, mechanic, bluejacket, soldier, officer of 
the merchant marine—anyone you like from the artisan class or 
that which furnishes so many of our clerks and mechanicians— 
and send him out to Egypt, Persia, India, Turkey, North Africa, 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia. In next to no time he 
will learn to speak the local language with facility and even with 
some correctness of accent. Yet what a very small proportion 
of our officers and men when they were landed in France to 
embark on this mightiest of wars could either understand or make 
themselves understood in French. It was a sorrier spectacle still 


(I was told) when great statesmen crossed the Channel and had - 


to rely on interpreters in all their interviews. 

The favourite retort to such criticism is that the French ought 
to learn English. As a matter of fact, I say, without fear of 
refutation, if only a census could be taken, that there are more 
French people, especially of the middle and upper classes (so far 
as such classes can be measured in France by wealth and educa- 
tion) who can talk English than there are British people who 
can talk French. But our Empire is three times that of France 
in extent and importance, and it is incumbent on us, more than 
on any other nation, to learn other languages than our own, 
since we are always interfering in other people’s affairs. Besides, 
each fresh language that is learnt opens a fresh vein of thought 
and research and broadens human sympathies. 
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The syllabus of the competitive examinations for (1) The 
Civil Service of India, (2) Clerkships in the upper ranks of the 
Home Civil Service, (3) the Eastern Cadetships under the 
Colonial Office,’ and (4) the department of the Clerk of Parlia- 
ments, House of Lords, contains the following subjects : English 
Composition ; Sanskrit, language and literature ; Arabic, language 
and literature; (Ancient) Greek, in translation, prose and verse 
composition, and literature ; Latin, in translation, prose and verse 
composition, and literature, etc. ; English language and literature, 
Italian ditto, French ditto, German ditto (and the philology and 
ancient forms of English, Italian, French, and German are gone 
into at considerable length, so that the examinee must be 
acquainted with the French and German of the ninth and 
eleventh centuries, the Italian of Dante and the English of 
Wycliffe, as well as the more modern forms of these languages) ; 
Lower Mathematics; Higher Mathematics; Natural Science ° 
(Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Botany, Zoology, Animal Physi- 
ology, and Geography) ; Greek History (ancient, including consti- 
tutional); Roman History (ancient, including constitutional) ; 
English History from its beginnings to 1485, and from 1485 to 
1848; General Modern History; Logic and Psychology; Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy ; Political Economy and Economic 
History ; Political Science ; Roman Law and English Law. 

Apparently the same type of mind, the same style and degree 
of education is thought by the Civil Service Commissioners to 
be equally applicable to one who will administer a province in 
India, Persia, Baluchistan, Burma, Ceylon, Kashmir, Assam, or 
Malaysia, or to another who may serve for his working life in the 
General Post Office at St. Martin’s le Grand, or under the Board 
of Agriculture or the Board of Trade, in the House of Commons 
or in the House of Lords.? Consequently, we may well ask 
what use would there be in the General Post Office, in much of 
modern India, Ceylon, Malaysia, &c., at the Board of Agriculture 
or at the Board of Trade for Sanskrit, or in all these departments 
for classic (not modern, dialectal) Arabic, the Greek language, 
and ancient Greek history (to which last 1600 marks in all are 
allotted . . . with the whole of Geography only marked at 600 
and General Modern History at 500!) One may further inquire 
what is the special value in such careers of Italian, delightful and 
useful as such a study may be in other walks of life ; and why an 


? With our: customary incongruity we only prescribe obligatory competitive 
examinations for one branch of our Colonial service, that which covers Ceylon, 
Malaysia, and Hong Kong. 

2? Examinations for clerical appointments in the Houses of Parliament 
are in English Composition and History, Latin, Greek, French, German, General 
Modern History, Lower Mathematics, Political Economy and Economic 


History. 
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Indian administrator or magistrate or customs collector or forester 
or political officer is expected to have a knowledge of the type of 
French spoken in the Middle Ages or of the Old High German of 
Eginhard? Why in any of these posts (which are not those of 
engineers or astronomers) should such a colossal education in the 
most abstruse mathematics be considered necessary? ~ Mathe- 
matics, Higher and Lower, run to 2400 in marks, as against 
Geology or Zoology or Botany at 600. Mineralogy and Meteor- 
ology, most important, are not as much as mentioned. Why, 
for any of these posts, is a knowledge of ancient Roman History 
and ancient Greek History required? No Latin nowadays comes 
to any appreciable extent into our laws or our literature, except 
such Latin as is acquired by the ordinary study of English and 
the composition of the English language. The greater part of 
the examination in English literature is miserably stale, and 
leaves out of account all the modern literature which has moulded 
the minds of the present generation since, let us say, 1892. As 
to‘ Political Science ’ it concerns itself, like the perfectly rotten 
and time-wasting Logic and Psychology, with the vaticinations, 
guesses, and maunderings of Aristotle and Plato, which except 
to an archaeologist are not of the slightest interest or use at the 
present time, since the factors of our existence compared to 
theirs are as a hundred to one. The writings of Plato are a 
mixture of childish speculations and indescribable nastiness, cer- 
tainly not fit for the study of boys at school or youths at college. 
A knowledge of Roman law is of course necessary to persons 
seeking a career in South Africa or British Guiana or possibly, 
even, in the House of Commons or House of Lords ; or it may be 
advisable for a very thorough-going official in Ceylon to know 
something of Roman law because of the conditions of Dutch 
government there before the British Government took over the 
island a hundred years ago. But I doubt if Roman law as 
evidenced by such silly questions as—‘ Titius built a cart-shed, 
using for the purpose materials which he thought to be his own 
but which really belo--ged to Balbus. By a further mistake he 
built his shed, so that the back wall was on the land of his neigh- 
bour Caius. What are the rights of the parties? ’—is likely to 
be of any material use to the bulk of the appointees under such 
examinations. 

You will observe that one mould is designed and one only to 
turn out men holding the most varied types of appointment in the 
most diverse portions of the globe under the British Crown. Say 
you arrived in India well equipped in Sanskrit. How does that 
help you in talking with the people on the quays at Bombay, 
or in the forests of Madras, or in the Himalayas? It helps you 
just as much as and no more than a thorough knowledge of Latin 
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would initiate you into the intricacies of the Portuguese language 
or the Romance dialects of Switzerland. Sanskrit would be of 
some help, after years of application, in seeing how the formation 
of the Aryan languages and dialects of India came about; but in 
the meantime a hundred other tasks are imposed on you as a 
civil servant in India for immediate solution, as to which Sanskrit 
would be of no help whatever. You might be deeply versed in 
the language of the Veda, and yet remain tongue-tied in your 
relations with the Indian people if you could not speak Hindustani 
or Hindi, Pushtu or Persian, Mahratti, Tamil, Telugu, Gur- 
mukhi or Baluchi, etc., etc. 

It is to me well-nigh incredible that human stupidity can 
go so far with our Civil Service Commissioners, our permanent 
officials, and our Ministers of State, that we can send young men 
out to India without inquiring whether they know anything of 
the almost universal Hindustani, or of Persian, the ‘ French’ of 
Western and Central Asia. 

French should certainly be enjoined on all persons seeking 
appointments under the Crown, but as the candidates at these 
examinations are not taking up philology as a career, why trouble 
them about any other form of French than that which is spoken 
in France, in the twentieth century? Similarly, why bother 
them about Old High German of 800 a.p., when what we want 
them to know fully is the German of the modern German 
Empire? You may know the Italian of Dante and be able to 
read and understand his glorious diction and still be very much 
at a loss for speech if you crossed the French frontier at La 
Mortola and had to deal with Italian Customs’ officials ; or if you 
want to chatter in the Roman society of to-day. These examina- 
tions are not instituted for the selection of philologists, but of very 
practical hard-headed officials who except in fheir leisure time 
deal with very few subjects in which philology plays a part. 

A knowledge of law is of course highly necessary in nearly 
all the examinees ; but the importance of Roman law is confined 
to careers in countries which for the most part lie outside Downing 
Street’s control. The questions put under the head of English 
Law are sensible enough and tolerably modern in their applica- 
tion ; though the very important law of copyright does not seem 
to be touched on. But amongst all these thirty-eight subjects, 
English Law stands nearly the lowest for marks accorded, only 
receiving 500 as against the 2400 conferred on Mathematics and 
the 1100 on Ancient Greek. And the British official going out to 
administer India should surely be examined as regards his know- 
ledge of Indian law, which is quite distinct from English law or 
Roman law (I speak with some emphasis, because I in my 
unexamined past have had to learn something of the Indian code 
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in order to deal with the affairs of Indian fellow-subjects in East 
and Central Africa). 

What view of the whole question was taken by the candidates 
who went up for the 1914 examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service, the Eastern Cadetships, and Home Civil Service 
appointments? Of those who might ‘be going to Asia only 
8 out of 206 took up Sanskrit (and they were mostly natives of 
India and naturally interested in their sacred language), and no 
one out of 206 chose Arabic. [Nor can they be blamed, for judging 
by the curriculum in vogue the Arabic in which the students are 
examined is of no practical value, except to persons of literary. 
pursuits whose mission lies in studying the past.) The bulk of 
the 206 went in heavily for Greek and Latin, pushed of course 
into such courses by their stupid schoolmasters. Only 8 out of 
206 took up Italian (sometimes with a failure to qualify) ; German 
was almost ignored ; and French not very extensively patronised, 
though it should have been obligatory to every one of the 206. 
Greek and Roman History (of no use except to archaeologists) 
were selected by nearly all the examinees. Political Economy 
was a favourite subject, but it only carried 500 marks. Quite a 
number of students had deductions of marks owing to bad hand- 
writing. The universally-adopted subject, very naturally, was 
English Composition, and in this the questions were sensible 
enough. The Geography, like the Botany and the Zoology, was 
not sufficiently specialised. The examiners apparently only aimed 
at the imparting of a generalised knowledge of Geography (as of 
Zoology and Botany) ; whereas the Geography needed for a Home 
appointment must of necessity differ considerably from the 
Geography required by an Asiatic official. The same remarks 
apply to Geology and the other natural sciences. The Botany— 
so far as I can judge from a series of examination papers and 
examiners’ questions—concerns itself solely with the physiology 
of plants, and seldom, if ever, has a single question bearing on such 
highly important subjects for administrators as Phytography or 
the distribution of plants, and Economic Botany. An official of 
the type recruited by these absurd examinations might go out to 
India knowing a good deal of the structure of the Red Algae yet 
nothing about the distribution of Palms of economic importance, 
of the plants yielding oil-seeds, of the magnificent timber trees 
of the tropical and temperate forests in India, and so on. 
Similarly, he will know nothing presumably of Indian mammals 
and the reasons for not killing out all the Indian insect-eating 
birds, but may be able to write a nice little paper on the fauna of 
the deep sea, the vascular system of the Lacertilia, and the 
anatomy of the Cestoidea or the Trematodes. I can detect no 
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questions amongst those put in Zoology bearing on the origin of 
germ-diseases or their conveyance by arthropod agencies. 

Alongside the careers dependent on passing these nonsensical 
examinations we have other nearly identical services to which 
appointments are made by the Secretary of State (with or with- 
out the advice of permanent officials) without the test of an 
examination. Hundreds of appointments to administrative posts 
in Africa take place without inquiry ever being made as to 
the appointees’ previous knowledge of African languages likely 
to be useful, or any acquaintance on their part with African 
botany, zoology, mineralogy, meteorology, ethnology, anthropo- 
logy—the sciences that matter, and which are for the most 
part completely ignored by the Civil Service Commissioners, to 
whom Mineralogy and Meteorology only occasion a wrinkling 
of the brow and an amiably puzzled expression. 

These young men are supposed to waste valuable years of 
their life in learning Greek and Roman History, which should 
really only be studied in detail by archaeologists (who must of 
necessity be very few in number) ; yet they are invited to embark 
on a great Asiatic career without any certitude that they have 
studied the history of India, the history of Ceylon, of Siam, 
of Burma, of Afghanistan, of Persia, of China, Japan or Tibet. 
Their ‘Modern History’ usually stops short, with some discre- 
tion, at the year 1878, in case they should be led into an 
examination of the career of Mr. Gladstone or of Cecil Rhodes, 
Charles Stewart Parnell, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, General Botha, 
or inquiry into the ravages of alcohol in West Africa and Ceylon, 
or other disturbing subjects not meet for the consideration of an 
administrator or a Post Office employé. 

Why should it be advisable to make appointments to the 
Civil Service of Ceylon, India, Hong Kong, Malaysia, etc., in 
Asia through competitive examinations in subjects for the most 
part wholly unsuited to such careers; and why, on the other 
hand, is the Secretary of State for the Colonies allowed to select 
and appoint off his own bat, without any prescribed examina- 
tions, officials for similar careers in the West Indies, Africa, the 
Pacific archipelagoes, Cyprus, Gibraltar, the Falkland Islands, 
St. Helena, British Guiana and British Honduras? 

In the ideal Civil Service under the Crown all appointments 
above what might be called the non-commissioned ranks ought 
to be-made under proper examinations to successful candidates 
therein, without favouritism or ‘patronage.’ But the careers 
should be carefully differentiated and the examinations adapted 
to secure the right type of mind and learning for each career. 
To be a clerk in the House of Commons or the House of Lords 
you require one type of education, carrying with it a consider- 
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able knowledge of British constitutional history, for example ; 
and to be a Commissioner in Assam you will require another 
absolutely different ; but not very dissimilar from the education 
necessary to a Governor of the Gold Coast or a Secretary to the 
Administration in Uganda. Clerks in the Post Office do not 
need Sanskrit, Ancient Greek or Latin, to carry out their duties 
properly, but they can make considerable use of French, German, 
Italian, and even some other modern languages. As to the 
Logic and Metaphysics. and the Psychology (which would be 
spurned by the Psychological Society or the real modern students 
of the mind and the brain) such time-wasting rubbish ought to be 
scrap-heaped ; and any professor who dares to teach it ought 
to be penalised far more than the charlatans of Bond Street. 
[There is, of course, a vast field of necessary inquiry and of 
fascinating interest in the study of the human mind, but it 
must be based on the researches of the most modern science, 
of real science, and not of Greek, Neo-Greek, or eighteenth- 
century German quackery. | 

What would I propose to do if it lay with me to reform the 
education of Great Britain and Ireland? I would try to clear 
away cant and rubbish by devising two types of education, the 
Primary or essential, and the Secondary or specialist. Schools, 
I take it, will more or less fall in future into the following 
groups : 

(1) The Primary Schools of the State or of two or more 
Churches whose primary education is affiliated with the State 
system. 

(2) Private Schools which will prepare the youth of the more 
wealthy or fastidious for the Universities. 

(3) The Universities, under which head I should like to 
include all such institutions in big towns or centres of popula- 
tion which give Secondary education in special subjects. Every 
big city ought to have a university, and that university should 
take under its wing—even compulsorily—the imparting of all 
Secondary education. 

Let us begin with the humblest of all, the village school in the 
country managed either by a Church or by the County Council. 
In normal times and under normal circumstances ‘ infants’ might 
if in good health go to school from the age of five onwards. Be- 
tween five and eight the education of these infants is already well 
devised and sympathetic. It initiates them into reading and 
writing and the very simplest arithmetic, and to the employment 
of their hands under kindergarten principles, in construction, in 
the use of the needle or the knitting-needle, and perhaps for boys 
the elements of gardening. After eight years old the child should 
take education more seriously, and no matter whether the boys be 
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destined to be ploughmen or cowkeepers, soldiers or sailors, 
mechanics or clerks, and the girls to enter domestic service, to 
marry and become thrifty housewives, or to obtain employment 
as clerks, as shop-assistants, dressmakers, or any other career 
open to women, they should be taught in the following subjects : 

(1) Their own language, which they should learn to pronounce 
according to a recognised standard of pronunciation, and to enun- 
ciate clearly. They should be taught just enough Latin and just 
enough Greek as well as just enough French and German to 
understand the origin of most English words and how they came 
into being. In addition, a more serious education should be 
given in French. 

(2) Simple arithmetic, the four main rules and something 
about decimals and fractions—nothing more : the great purpose 
in this—seldom achieved even by great statesmen—being that 
they should be able to add and subtract, divide and correlate 
accurately. 

(3) They should be given some genial instruction in geography, 
firstly of the county and kingdom in which they live, secondly 
the British Empire, and thirdly of other countries. 

(4) They should be instructed in the history of Great Britain 
and the history of the British Empire, with such of the history 
of France, Germany, and the Low Countries as is involved with 
our own. * hose 

(5) They should be taught the elements of zoology, especially 
with reference to the beasts,.birds and insects of the district in 
which they live. Similarly, they must get some elementary 
knowledge of botany and agriculture, enough to teach them about 
our food plants, about our native trees and flowers, the reasons for 
not destroying the same heedlessly, and a glance at the enormous 
importance that botany must play in specialist studies for anyone 
who is proceeding to colonise, develop, or administer any part 
of the British Empire beyond the seas. 

(6) They should be taught the elements of chemistry and 
just enough of astronomy to understand—so far as we know 
them—the relations the earth bears to the solar system and the 
universe. 

(7) The elements of hygiene, the relations of dirt to disease, 
the disposal of sewage, the necessity of personal cleanliness, the 
care of the teeth, and enough of human anatomy and physiology 
should also be inculcated. All boys and girls should grow up 
with some knowledge of the human body, the causes and the 
prevention of disease. 

(8) A good and clear handwriting must be taught. I am 
afraid it is too much to expect of the present conservative genera- 
tion that a sensible system of phonetics should be included in 
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the elementary curriculum, that people should be taught to 
write their language according to some rational phonetic system 
—not, of course, reversion to the eighteenth-century horror 
devised as a bad joke by the Simplified Spelling Society, but 
some plan of fixed values for letters, which is equally applicable 
to the spelling of other languages besides English. Such a 
system of course exists even if it be only in the rather un- 
scientific form of the India Office or Royal Geographical Society’s 
orthography for foreign words; and according to some such 
system hundreds of African and Asiatic languages are now being 
transcribed by missionaries and philologists. 

(9) Political economy or the why and wherefore of our social 
conditions. The manner in which we are governed and ad- 
ministered, and the rights and privileges of British citizenship, 
etc. 
The foregoing are what might be called subjects which should 
be taught without fear or favour to all boys and girls in all 
schools throughout the United Kingdom and the British Empire, 
with such local variations as are obvious and necessary. Elemen- 
tary teaching in the country might vary slightly from that given 
in town schools, though not to any marked extent ; more stress 
being laid on the foundations of agriculture and horticulture 
than in town, while in town more might be taught of political 
economy. 

As regards Secondary education, the choice of subjects must 
be voluntary on the part of the learner and must depend a 
good deal on the bent of his mind and inclinations and on the 
career or careers that he proposes to attempt. Amongst such 
careers it is possible that one in a million might decide to be 
an archaeologist or a burrower into ancient literatures, and such 
@ person might somewhere have the facilities for learning Ancient 
Greek, or Sanskrit, or Phoenician. It is far more important, 
however, that British subjects should go in for Egyptology (if 
they have a bent for the study of the past) and the deductions 
to be drawn from a study for our present use. Egyptology ought 
to be far more supported financially and governmentally than 
it is at the present time. It is a science which lies at the basis 
of modern history, that is to say, the history of Man since 
he emerged from the Neolithic period and progressed through 
the Metal age and the age of written and recorded history. All 
boys and girls should be taught Shorthand and Typewriting as 
soon as they leave their preparatory school work, if not before. 
Then in connexion with the choice of an individual career of 
an ordinary type, if the boy or girl desires to take up Gardening 
or Forestry, to go into the African commercial careers or to trade 
with the East, there must be thoroughly practical courses of 
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Tropical Agriculture, Tropical Botany, or the botany that deals 
with afforestation and the encouragement of the timber indus- 
tries. Chemistry, Photography, Electricity, Meteorology, GEo- 
GRAPHY in all possible phases and branches, Zoology, Palaeonto- 
logy, Mineralogy, Ethnology and Anthropology (including 
human anatomy), Modern Languages for those that wish to use 
them, and Ancient Languages for those who are making a study 
of Man’s past, History in all its branches (leaving out as much 
as possible Scripture history which is, except where correlated 
with that of Egypt, Persia, Greece and Rome, little history 
at all), the Comparative study of Religious Ideas, with special 
stress on the development of Christianity and Christian ethics. 

That is about the smallest list of subjects for a fruitful 
Secondary education, but still an education of a somewhat 
generalised type. The specialist subjects would be Music, 
Medicine and Surgery, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
Mathematics in all degrees for the mechanician, the engineer, the 
astronomer, the surveyor, the navigator and explorer, and the 
allied sciences of hydrostatics and geometry; the Literatures of 
the great nations of past and present ; Philology in its most recon- 
dite paths for the philosopher and the ethnologist ; the modern 
Languages of Europe, Africa and Asta for the administrator and 
the diplomatist; Economic Botany, Fish Culture, Practical 
Ornithology, Apiculture, and all the laws affecting the breeding of 
domestic animals for statesmen and imperialists. Law with ail 
its chicaneries and means of evading justice, International Law 
and Political Economy for diplomatists and parliamentarians. 

The enormous amount of rubbish which has accumulated on 
the shelves of educationists and schoolmasters will have to be 
scrap-heaped. It ought to be made the subject of a fine or 
imprisonment to waste time in teaching Logic or Metaphysics. 
Ideas about religion, other than those which enter into the history 
of the development of Man’s mind, must be privately conveyed 
by parents or pastors, the best teaching in such matters being 
the example of a good and useful life. Boys and girls alike must 
be taught the enormous importance of Time : how Time is worth 
much more than money. Money can be made again. Time can 
never be recovered once lost. 

What about pastimes? There are still prosperous, well- 
established private schools that waste the expensive attendance 
of their pupils by giving them two mornings a week on making 
Latin verses, and three afternoons out of the six working days on 
compulsory ball-games. Surely human folly has never descended 
greater bathos than this or more justified capital punishment 
than the forcing of all boys that attend ‘public’ and ‘ private’ 
preparatory schools to express thoughts in Latin verse! A repre- 
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sentative body of schoolmasters ought to perform once a year a 
pilgrimage of humiliation, during which they are lightly scourged 
by ex-pupils, to atone vicariously for the folly of British 
scholasticism ; in that it has for something like two hundred 
years inducted boys into the perfectly useless art of turning 
English ideas into Latin rhythms. Military training and gym- 
nastics of a practical, body-developing, courage-stimulating type 
should certainly be given in the education of all boys and girls; 
but games must be matters for their own devising in their real 
hours of recreation. The great point about such games is that 
they should provide healthful exercise, merriment, excitement, 
the unconscious training of eye and hand, and an all-round 
development of the muscles without dangerous fatigue; above 
all, that without overmuch risk to life and limb they should inure 
hoys and girls to the rough and tumble of life and the necessity 
of keeping one’s temper even as a loser. But that grown men, 
after their school and college days, should take up such games 
and make of them a matter of religion is one of the many 
preposterous exaggerations and misdirections of British energy 
which have left us to face such a struggle as this with the senior 
subaltern grown old and as incapable of meeting German wile 
and sap and thrust as of inditing a thesis on synthetic rubber. 


H. H. Jounston. 
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